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TIIR SALMON AND SALMON FISHERIES OF ALASKA. 



REPORT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES FISH COMMISSION STEAMER 

ALBATROSS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1898. 



By JEKFKRSON K. MOSKR, 

Conunundt'ry I'nitcd Statts .VWr-r, Commandin.; 



INTRODUCTORY. 

The following rei)ort of the operations of the steamer Albatntss iiiid party under 
my command for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, is respectfully submitted: 

In order to cover in one report the work of the summer of 181)7 it will be necessary 
to refer to the time of the arrival of the party in the tield, a date earlier than June .SO, 
1897, the time of closing my previous report. 

While the Albatross was engaged in setting deep sea gill nets along the edge of 
the Pacific plateau for thex>urposeof ascertaining, if possible, the sea salmon grounds, 
instructions were received, under date of April 23, 1897, direiiting the vessel to visit 
Alaska, for the purpose of investigating the salmon and halibut fisheries. 

Under these instructions, modified by subseipient experience, the plan of work 
for the investigation of the salmon streams and the salmon industry of Alaska was 
laid out as follows: To commence at the southern boundary and work in detail to the 
northward and westw^ard, visiting all canneries and all streams carrying commercial 
salmon, whether fished or not; to obtain at the canneries statistics of streams fished 
by them, reaching over as many years as the records would furnish data, and, in 
idition, detailed statistics regarding the persons, vessels, boats, and apparatus 
i^mployed in the fisheries, together with the catch and pack of the various species 
of salmon: to explore the streams and lakes and ascertain the general features and 
characteristics, so far as they relate to salmon and other fishes, spawning- grounds, 
condition and nature of the water, character of shores, vegetation, species of salmon 
entering, their movements, time and duration of runs, size of fish, abundance, waste 
species, signs and causes of depletion, the mortality of the dift'erent species on the 
spaw^ning-grounds, natural and artificial obstructions to the i)assage of fish, fishing 
methods and their relation to the maintenance of supply, data relating to conditions 
for hatcheries, et(5. 

In connection with the studies of the salmon industry it was decided that the 
halibivt-grounds could be examined and practical information obtained as to their 
location, depth, extent, the abundance and size of the fish, the proper bait, and other 
l)oiuts. 

F. C. 15. iHlJg-l 1 
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The detail of the vessel to proceed from Sitka to Bering Sea ou special duty 
caused the abandonment of the original scheme of proceeding systematically from the 
southern boundary to the northward, as it was thought advisable, after fulfilling the 
mission referred to, to examine the salmon fisheries along the Aleutian chain and work 
from the westward, instead of returning to southeast Alaska and continuing the work 
to the northward. By making this change all the canneries in operation in Alaska, 
outside of Bering Sea, and many of the streams were visited. There are, however, 
so many streams in the Territory, particularly in what is known as southeast Alaska, 
that, while the party has covered a great area and has now a thorough acquaintance 
with the subject, the work so far as it relates to stream and lake exploration has only 
been commenced. 

The Albatross arrived at Mary Island, southeast Alaska, June 6, 1898. and pursued 
the following itinerary during the investigation : 



Mary Inland, Houtheast Alaska June 6 

Boca (le Quadra June IS 

Ketchikan, Tongass Narrows June 9-10 

Port Chester, Annette Island June 10-12 

Nichols Bay, Prince of Wales Island Juno 12-14 

Hunter Bay, Prince of Waltw Island June 14-22 

Niblack Anchorage, Prince of Wales Island. June 22-24 
Chasina Anchorage, Prince of Wales Island. June 24-25 

Karta Bay, Prince of Wales Island June 25-28 

Kastian Bay, Prince of Wales Island June 28 

Loring, Naha Bay June 28-July 2 

Yes or McDonald Bay, Cleveland Peninsula . . . July 2-3 

Ilelm Bay, Cleveland Peninsula July 3 

Thorne Bay, Princ* of Wah's Island July 3-6 

Point Highfield, Wrangell Island July 6-8 

Duncan Canal, southern end July 8-9 

Killisnoo, Kenasnow Island J uly 9-11 

Sitka, Baranof Island July 11-15 

St Paul, Ka<liak Island July 17 

Karluk, Ka<liak Island July 18-20 

Dutch Harbor, Unalaska July 23-27 

Chignik Bay, Alaska I'cninsula July 29-Aug. 2 

Karluk, Kadiak Island Aug. 2-6 

Ilyak Bay, Kadiak Island Aug. 6-10 



Little River, Kadiak Island Aug. 10 

XJganuk, Kadiak Island Aug. 10-14 

Kussilof River, Cook Inlet Aug. 15-17 

Port Etches, Prince William Sound Aug. 17 

Orca, Prince William Sound Aug. 18-26 

Yakutat, Yakutat Bay Aug. 27-30 

Sitka, Baranof Island Aug. 31-Sept. 5 

Redfish Bay, Baranof Island Sept. 5-8 

Klawak Inlet, Prince of Wales Island Sept 9- 18 

Killisnuo, Kenasnow Island Sept 19-21 

Chilkat Village Sept22-25 

Point Highfield, Wrangell Island Sept 25 

Loring, Naha Bay Sept 2G-28 

Ketchikan, Tongass Narrows Sept 28 

Metlakalitla, Annette Island Sept 29 

Seattle, Washington Oct. 8-13 

Tacoma, Washington Oct 13-24 

Seattle, Washington Oct. 24-25 

Union Bay, Vancouver Island Oct. 26-29 

Sausalito, California Nov. 2-Dec. 5 

Farallon Islands Dec. 5-6 

Sausalito, California Dec. 6-20 

San Diego Bay, California Dec. 22-31 



Many of the points visited were uusurveyed, and existing sketches were found 
to be unreliable and inaccurate. In addition to the regular work connected with the 
investigations, many reconnaissances and sextant surveys were made, astronomical 
observations for latitude, longitude, and magnetic declination were taken, and hydro- 
graphic notes and sailing directions collated. 

At Karluk, Kadiak Island, Mr. A. B. Alexander, fishery expert attached to the 
Albatross^ w^as landed, to make inquiries concerning the extensive salmon fisheries 
of the Karluk River while the vessel was on her way to Unalaska. Mr. Alexander's 
report contains much valuable material on this subject, and is incorporated in the 
chapter on that region. 

During the latter part of the season the progress of the work was much impeded 
by boisterous and stormy weather. The vessel arrived at Seattle, Wash., October 8. 
After docking the ship and making some minor repairs, San Francisco was reached 
November 2, where inquiries regarding their work were made among the officials of 
the various packing companies, the majority of those operating in Alaska having their 
main offices in San Francisco. On December 20 the Albatross proceeded to San Diego 
Bay to undergo a general refitting and overhauling. She was lying at this point at 
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the outbreak of the Spanish war, wbeu, by order of the President, she was detailed 
to the Navy Department for use as an auxiliary cruiser. 

Before proceeding to the report of the investigations, I desire to express my 
appreciation of the work performed by the officers of the Alhatrosn^ and of the cour- 
tesies extended by those interested in the canneries. Lieut. L. M. Garrett, U. S. N., 
besides carrying on his duties as executive officer, made all the observations for 
geographical positions. Lieut. 11. E. Parmenter, U. S. N., in addition to his duties as 
chief engineer, conducted the field work of nearly all the surveys and i)lotted the 
work. Lieut. J. P. McGuinness, U. S. N., conducted the field work of several surveys, 
but Was mostly engaged in examining salmon streams and lakes. Ensign Yates 
Stirling, jr., U. S. N., was employed in stream and lake examinations and conducted 
the hydrography. Ensign S. V. Graham, U. S. K., assisted in the surveys. Mr. A. B. 
Alexander assisted in the stream and lake examinations, and Messrs. F. M. Chamber- 
lain and H. C. Fassett assisted generally, both rendering valuable service in pho- 
tography. All performed their several duties in a commendable and satisfactory 
manner. The Alaska Packers' Association furnished me with a letter to all their can- 
neries, directing the superintendents to offer the Albatros.s every facility for conducting 
the inquiries and examinations. All the other canneries also extended every courtesy, 
and at no place were any obstacles x)laced in our way. 

For convenience, the salmon fisheries of Alaska may be divided into five districts, 
as follows: First, or southeast Alaska district, from the southern boundary to Cape 
Spencer; second, or Prince William Sound and Copi)er Kiver district, from Cape 
Spencer to Cape Elizabeth; third, or Cook Inlet district, from Cape Elizabeth to Cape 
Douglas; fourth, or Kadiak and Chignik district, from Cape Douglas to Unimak'Pass; 
and fifth, or Bering Sea district. 

Considering the pack of salmon from 1878 to 1897, the percentage of pack in the 
difl'erent districts, as averaged from the tables, is approximately as follows: 

SoutbeuHt Alaska (Lower, 15.0; Upper, ><.2) 28.2 

I*riiice William Soun<l and Copper Kiver 6.0 

Cook Inlet (i. .5 

Kadiak (35.7) and (iiignik (8.1) 48.8 

Bering Sea 19.9 

100 

As the redfish is the commercial fish, the other species being packed incidentally, 
or to fill up the quota when other kinds are scarce, no attempt was made to examine 
streams other than those having the red salmon, except when detained, or in localities 
where no positive information on the subject could otherwise be obtained. Eeliable 
information relating to the streams is ditticult to secure. There are large areas where 
not a single person can be found, except during the fishing season. Many hours were 
spent in Indian villages, surrounded by bucks and ^'klootchmen," children and dogs, 
tracing the geography of the country on the sand and trying to ascertain where the 
salmon streams of the vicinity were located, but generally without much reward. 
Their names for the different 8j>ecies of salmon are conflicting, and their geography 
vague and confusing. The largest species in a locality is always a *'tyee." In many 
places they call the redfish '^coho," and when it was intimated that the name was 
usually applied to the silver salmon, a quiet smile has been seen to pass around, 
expressive of our supreme ignorance. 
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Even wben wliite men are met and questioned, information relating to the atreams 
is difficult to obtain with any degree of exactness. The men at the head of the can- 
neries know the cannery business thoroughly. They know how to get the fish to the 
canneries, pack them, case them for the market, and figure on the profits, but it is 
exceptionally rare to find one who has followed even his home stream to its source 
and examined the lake system and the spawning-grounds. This is not said in a spirit 
of criticism, for the cannerymen are interested only in obtaining fish, but to indicate 
the difficulty of gathering the information desired in our work, except by personal 
examination and investigation. 

As the work progressed it was soon learned by certain signs, and independently 
of any information except by examination, whether a stream carried redfish. A 
shack near the mouth of the stream, with some fishing gear and a canoe or two housed 
in, was one sign, but it sometimes failed. A barricade, or the remnants of one at 
high-water mark in the stream, was an infallible sign of a redfish stream. Another 
sign was the color of the flowing water; if clear, it was probably not a lake outlet, and 
carried no red salmon ; if but slightly tinged, brownish, not unlike the junii)er water of 
the Dismal Swamp, it was a lake outlet, and probably contained redfish, and possibly 
all the other species as well. 

The exploration of these streams and lakes is not an easy task. The bed of the 
stream is the only highway, and this taxes endurance to the utmost, and, at the best, 
progress is slow. Tlie current is generally strong, the river bed is full of pitfalls, and 
after an advance of a mile, climbing over bowlders, crossing rapids, clinging to the 
shubbery growing on the faces of precipit<>us rock walls, and tumbling through trees 
and over log jams, one feels that certain muscles have been called into play that 
have never before been known to exist. Practically no advance (jan be made on the 
banks; here and there deer trails can be followed, but they lead off away from the 
course and into the mountains. The forest itself is almost impenetrable, not only 
on account of the vegetable growth, but because the mass of fallen and decaying 
timber and its debris form obstructions that are very diflicult to pass. The parties 
frequently returned to the vessel well nigh exhausted, and in several instances men 
gave out while on duty. 

In carrying on the investigations the importance of obtaining detailed records 
from the different streams was recognized, not only to determine their capacity, but 
to be able to trace injury caused by traps, barricades, overfishing, etc. In a few 
instiinces only are complete records available, and even in these cases the waste at 
the fisheries and the amounts taken for local consumption and for winter food are 
unknown. The masters of cannery steamers in calling at the different fisheries record 
the number from each locality in a notebook when the fish are bought, and the amounts 
are paid ui)on delivery at the cannery. If the fish are obtained at fisheries conducted 
by the canneries, no accurate si>ccount is kept by localities. When the season is over 
and settlement is made, these memorandum books are thrown away or lost. Besides, 
there are frequent changes of masters, steamers, and cannery superintendents. 

The Alaska Packers' Association now have jirinted form books at each cannery 
operated by them, in which are recorded, for each day, the state of the weather and the 
number of each species of fish rei'^ived at the cannery and packed, so that at i)resent 
the number of fish han<lled at any one of their canneries can be learne<l. If accurate 
stream records could be kept, it would be of great value, not only to the Government 
in framing laws, but to the canneries themselves. 
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THE SALMON OF ALASKA. 
rOMMHN NAMES. 

The aalmoii packed in Alaska coiiKistH Utr tlio mosl part nC tlie spwips rnllei) 
"ruiidsli" ill tliat reginii {Oncnrhi/HchuH nerk/i), ami rpforrwl t<i io tliin report by rliat 
iiauie. ]l is known in otl)<;r looitlitJPK as hluebai'k salmon, Fraaer lUver salmon, 
snwqni, H(J(^keyt>, or saukeyo salmon, and krasiiaya ryba. I-'onr other species are also 
packed, bnt tlioy form only a relatively small jiortion of the outpnt. Of tlieae the 
principal 8|)ecie8 is the humpbiu-k {(himrliyHrhuK tiorhvnchn). The next important 
sjiecies is the oolio {O. kisvtrh), also called the silver salmon, sknwit/, hoopid salnioii, 
bietayaryba, kisut«b, and qiiitintsch. 




\ 



TiiK Run %Al.\tn}> {flnrorkgvcliug nrrka). 



(lT|.p..r(lBl»,.f,.pf«u.|,l, 



Tbe king salmon {O. iKrhttiryturha), vliicb irt liy far the most valnable i4|K^ctert in 
the Pacific States, irt coniparntiTely insigniHi-nnt in iiniuherH in Alaska, tt is known 
in other localities as (jiiinnat sidninn, chinook salmon, Columbia mdinon, Sacramento 
sidmon, tyee salmon, naw-kwey, cbouTcha, and tscbavitebe. 

The dog salmon (O. l-cta) is the least Inipurtunt ofatl the salmon of Alaska. 

There arc some local variations of the common names. At Hnnb^r Bay the king 
salmon ( (K tuchnwylavUa) is referred to as " npriiig salmon." At W rangell the redfiah 
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(0. He9*ka) is called " silver salmon," and the coho (0. Jcisutch) is called *'tyee." In 
Prinoo William Sound the small redfish are called '^ bluebacks " and the large ones 
**rtHlft8lK*' At Klawak and Sukkwan the coho is called "tyee," and at Killisnoo the 
sanio salmon is called ^^ kluck." 

RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE SALMONS. 

The salmon pack of Alaska, considered in the order of the market valaes per case 
of the canned Ush, is made up of king, redfish, echoes, and humpbacks; and, in the 
order of abundance for commercial use, redfish, humpbacks, echoes, and king. It is 
miid that there are more humpbacks in the streams of Alaska than redfish; and this 
is undoubtcilly true in certain sections, such as southeast Alaska. In the opinions 
of the canuers, with which I am in hearty accord, the coho should rank next after the 
king S4ilmon in fooil value. Its meat is more delicately flavored and contains more 
oil than that of the redfish, but it lacks the full, deep^ red color of the latter, which 
is ix>pularly supposed to indicate the best quality of salmon. In reality, the redfish 
is coarse and dry compared to the coho. 

The dog salmon are packed very sparingly; in fact, in only one cannery was 
this si>eoies utilized as such in 1897, and then only about 1,000 cases were packed. 
In another locality, in one cannery, a few humpbacks and dog salmon are packed 
together under humpback labels, and at nearly all canneries, where different species 
are packed, a stragjrling dog salmon, if in good condition, may be included; but as a 
rule dog salmon are not used, and may be considered a waste species. 

The run of none of the minor species of salmon in 1897 outside of Bering Sea 
was very large, except that of humpbacks in southeast Alaska; the humpback, king, 
coho, and dog si^lmon figure only incidentally in the packs. A reference to the detailed 
output by canneries will nn\ke this clear. None of the canneries were able to handle 
the supply of humpbacks in 1897, and they were obliged to limit the catches. Of 
the total number of this species packed, 140,500 cases, or nearly 90 per cent, were 
oretlited to southeast Alaska, The waste was very large; not only were the canneries 
obligeil to reject many fish, but at the fisheries double the number that could be 
Si>ld were frequently haule<l. At Fish Creek one seine haul contained 2*i,000 hump- 
luu'ks. While there was an over abundance of humpbacks, the redfish were very 
scan*e, and the pack of this si>ecies is small compareil to 1890, which was a good red- 
fish year. 

In 1897 the diCFerent si>ecies were represented in the pack as follows: 
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Ke«itl»h «i!!!<,58l 

Humpback 157.711 

l\»ho 43,^57 
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THE SALMON KUNS. 

Ill the detailed accoauts of the different streatoB are given the times during ^liich 
the various species of salmon run, based on the delivery of fish at the canuerios. 
Tbere is a great variation in tbe streams, but by referring to tliese records and to the 
table which gives the packs for tbe different canneries and the dates between which 
the paclis were made, a fair idea may be obtained of the time when salmon run iu 
sulTicient numbers for commercial purposes. These dates vary greatly, but it appears 
as though the onshore movement came from the westward, the large rivers of a region 
receiving the first impulses. This movement is but natural when it is considered that 
the larger streams extend their infiuences wider and farther, and tbe fish naturally 
come first within the influence of tliese waters and follow tbom to their sources. 

The king salmou, as a rule, probably come first; and, while not abundant at any 
fishing station in Alaska, they are foand scattering everywhere, and individual 
stragglers occur in nearly every stream and throughout the entire season. 




(thii.-orliiiiichiit tichnmi/ltcha). 



As soon as tbe ice clears sufiiciently to permit fishing the king salmon are taken, 
tbe earliest at the Copper Uiver about May 6, at the mouth of the Stikiiie lUver about 
May 15, while Cook Inlet and Taku River are not sufficiently clear until later — about 
May 2n. In these localities a few redfisb are taken with tbe earliest fishing, showiug 
that they are jiresent, and as soon as they run in sufficient numbers to fish for them 
tbe gear is changed, excei>t iu Cook Tulet, where king salmon are fished for until the 
latter part of July. Tbe fishing for king salmon in otber localities does not cease 
because fewer fish run, but because the run of redfish is much larger and the fishing 
more profitable. It is generally believe<l, and my observations confirm the view, that 
the king salmon run in numbers only in streams fed in part by glacial waters. 

In different parts of this report, under stream or cannery headings, detailed 
reference is made to tbe runs of redfish, whrcb nee<l not be rej>eated here. In 
localities other thitn those in the vicinity of tbe larger rivers — that is, on purely redfish 
ground — it will bo noticed that they run first in tbe Karluk district, where packing 
usually begins during tbe first days of June ; Cbignik follows about the middle of June, 
and Prince William Sound and southeast Alaska in the latter part of the same mouth. 
The streams nearer the sea receive the first fish, though there are many exceptions, as 
will be seen by reference to the stream notes. Tbe run at Karta Bay, for instance, 
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wliitib is well inside, and a lon^ distance from tLc outside waters, is very early. Tliere 
is a great variation in time even in adjoiniirg streams; and while in some streams in 
soatlieast Alaska redfisli run early — that is, before July 1 — few canneries in that 
section l>egin to operate before July I to 7, and those that operate probably do not pay 
expenses; but they get their fisheries organized and the cannery in running order, aud 
when tlie big runs (commence they are ready for work. Pyramid Harbor and Wrangell, 
where a few king salmon are packed, commencing in May, should be excepted, 

lu southeast Alaska diScreut streams are often referred tn as "early" or "late" 
for certain spetties, and while there in niidonbtedly some difference, and oc4;asionalIy 
consider able, it is jirobably not so great as is often imagined. A stream having a 
largo number of salmon will have the earliest arrivals iti sufficient nnmbers to make 
their presence a])parent, while a sti-enm producing ri,1HHI to 10,000 will have so few 
early arrivals that they will not be noticed. 

Kxcopt at Karhik, whei-e the runs frequently extend to the first of October, ami 
in the large rivers, the cannerymen nsnally count on about Mix we<'ks for the dnratiou 
of the run of redtish; but if there Is a variation in the time of commencing the run there 
is a still greater variation of time at the end, and in many localities much depends upon 
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the slage of water in the river. If the water is low, so the llsli can not ascend, they 
are tield in the saltor brackish water and do not seem to ripen so rajiidly, but if there 
is snflicient water they d<> not remain aroun<l the inontli of the river very long, but pass 
rapidly to the hikes. 

The bulk of the redllsh psick is made in July and theeiuly part (»f August, though 
most of the canneries pack until tlie Iatt4-r part of August, and some into Heptembcr, 
but except at Karluk these are only a few fish that are taken in connection with the 
humpbacks and eohoes, whicli then form the boily of the pack. 

Cohoes are not }ilenliful anywhere in Alaska. Those from the streams on the 
mainland are said to be larger than those fn)m the island streams. The run for 
conimcreial pur|>oscs commences the first week in August and continues until after 
ttie canneries close, September 1^0. There is, however, the same variation in the runs 
of cohoes as netted for redtish. The eannery at Wrangell, wliieh packs cohoes from 
Lake liay, usually comnionccs canning the lirst week in July; at Ttdstoi (Thorne Bay) 
the fish run nearly at the same time, bat these are unusually "early" streams; as a 
rule, they are in other localities fi-cnn three to four weeks later, thongh scattering 
fish are taken throughout the season. 
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lliimpbaclcn may be sitid to run in soiitbfiflHt Alaska, wliere the principal pack of 
liiimpbacks \a made, from July 13 to Aogiist Ift, though aoint', years tlicy may l>e a 
week earlier, and at some (-aiineries these fish are packed until September 1. lu 
I'l'iiice William Sound they seem to be about a week earlier. It is said that they are 
in goml condition for ])acking only about one month. Lato in the season the meat 
.'^enuR wutury, and it is dilllcnlt to prepare a c-an of full weight. 

Dng salmon arc not very niimerous, and as they arc not used for commercial pur- 
poses no reconl coneernitig their run is available. AtOliignik in 1897 the run was at 
its height August 1, forming at that time n per cent of the catch; at Uganuk, Kadiak 
Island, the Ksh were dead and dying in the. streams on August 12; at a cannery in 
southeast Alaska a few were jmcked from July 17 to August (i; at Hunter Bay the 
run is said to last from August 1 to October I, which is doubtless an error; at Tolstoi 
it is said they run with the hnm])backs, which is probably more nearly correct. They 
are, however, taken scatteringly throughout the season. Along the Alaskan Peninsula 
and the Ateutian Islands they arc prererrWl by the natives for their wint«r supply of 
" ukali.'' 




ItiN (I Intxtrh 1/1 



No di'tinitv iiiruniiatitui alK>ut stcelhesMls was obtaineil. They are nowhere very 
abundant, arc not used e\ce|)t for local purposes, and jtrobablyrun when the <'ann('rics 
are closed. At Ketchikan it is said they run from the middle of May to the last of 
Juno, though some seasons they are s<-cn as early as the middle of A|>ril, At Tolstoi 
it was claimed they run from November to April, but arc tivken about every month in 
the year ill various conditions of spawning, 

SI'AWNINC AM) OrtlRIt llAUlT-'f. 

Ijittlc is known of the sea habits of salmon, iind it may tlierofore seem useless to 
speak in this report of beliefs and impressions which have been aci]Uire<l in various 
ways and tliroiigh difl'ereiit agencies. It is <)uite generally supposed that salmon 
return to the streams in Iheir fourth year, iind that they run to the same wat«rs m 
whicli tliey wore hatched, but these tJieorics are (jncstionahle. Fishermen state 
that every four years there is a big run of fish and cite one or two iiistiUices to 
prove it, hut this will sbind liltio investigatitui. If tlie four-year theory were 
corn^<'t, the progeny of tlie big rnns wonid retuin fully matured four years from the 
time the parent lisli entered the stream t'l spawn. The lish tliat enter the streams 
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daring the eummer months spawn late that sammer or during the &11. In some 
instances the redflsh spawn until December, and other species later. In thecold waters 
of autumn it is at least four months, and usually longer, before the fish is evolved from 
the egg and has absorbed the egg-sac. It is probably spring or eariy sammer before 
it is a free swimmer and takes food of its own capture, and it is qaite certain that 
nature has not endowed it sufficiently at this time to take care of itself in the open 
sea. So far as can be learned, it is a year from this time, or the following spring or 
sammer — two years from the time of the arrival of the parent fish — before the young 
liroceeil to salt water, and they are then i or 5 inches long. 

It is no doubt true that many salmon less than a year old find their way to the 
sea, bat they probably have been swept from the breeding- gronods by carrents 
or other adverse conditions, and have not proceeded to the salt water by their own 
volition. 




(OHcorhyncliut kela). 



At Klawak it was learned that in early spring there arc two sets of salmon in the 
lake — one aliout 4 inches long and another about 1^ inches long. Allcr the ice leaves 
the lake and river the larger ones move downstream to the mouth, where they remain 
for some time and can be seen in very large numbers, all the si>ecies that rnn in the 
stream being represented. Mr. J. V. Callbreatli lia.s made the same observation in 
his hatchery work in Alaska, and has also noticed the cannibalistic tendency of the 
older fish. lie therefore places the output of difi'erent years in separate lakes. 

It is probable that the young salmon in pnsshig to the sea remain near the edge 
of the continental plateaa nntil they mature, and it is also probable that all fish of 
the same species do not arrive at maturity at the same age; in other words, the fish 
from the same spawning do not all mature the same season. In nearly all the streams 
that have runs of red salmon, numbers of small but fully matured fish of the same 
species are found, and it is said these arc all males. In the lake at Klawak were 
seen some of these small salmon, from 1^ to 2 pounds in weight, that had spawned. 
Some were alive, but in the last stages, and others were dead on the beach — all 
red colored, hook-jawed, and emaciated. At Chignik there are so many of these 
small fish that they are called by a diflerent name — "Arctic salmon." Iteferenec is 
elsewhere made to the very small mature redfisli that run at Necker Bay. These may 
all be young flsh that matured early and before others of the same output, or they 
may represent a race of dwarfed redfish, such as are foutul in the lakes of Idaho and 
Washington. 
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lu conversation with caiineiymea it was found that those who appear to have paid 
some attentioii to the matter place the age of large, matured sfilmon mnch higher than 
the four-year theory warrants. Usually, when asked the question, the more intelli- 
gent state that, in their opinion, the fish are from 8 to 10 years old, but of course this 
is a matter of conjecture. 

The spawning- ground sought by salmon is a sandy and gravelly bottom in a pool or 
eddy where tlie water is 2 to 3 feet deep, but this is not always attained. The redfish 
IB probably the most fastidious in its selection, and after the reilfish is the coho; the 
' dog salmon and humpback 8i>awn anywhere. 

It is well known that the redfish enters only those streams that are lake outlets, 
and it is generallybelieved that it does not spawn in the lakes, but always in an entering 
stream. Elsewhere in this report it has been shown tliat this is not always the case. 
Usually the lakes are deep and havelittle shore shelf, so that the lisb enter the inflowing 
streams where the proper depth and bottom is fouud; bat when tlie lake is proi>erly 
conditioned, has a sandy or gravelly bottom, gradually shelving, the redfish will spawn 
in it, though they undoubtedly prefer the conditions usually presenteil by an inflowing 
stream. 



Wlieu the fish are ready to spawn they excavate a nest by plowing up the sand and 
gravel with the nose and sweeping it out with the tail. The nests are sometimes 3 
feet in diameter and 12 to 18 inches in depth. The female fhen deposits the eggs, 
which are Quickly covered with the milt of the male. The eggs asualty fall and lodge 
between the gravel on the lower side of the neat and are covered by the same process 
as adopted in building the nest. The parent salmou remain near the nest and fight 
off alt intruders as long as they can maiutain their po.'^ition, becoming more aud more 
emaciateil and finally dying. Mr. Miller, of Klinkwan, who has lived in Alaska for 
some twelve or foniteen years aud has noti<KMl their habits, states tliat the red salmon 
spavrn within six weeks to two months after they enter the streams, and he baa 
observed them spawning until November, aud occasionally even until December, 
under the ite. The eggs deposited late do not hatch out for three or four mouths, 
aud early in the spring the young with the sac could be seen by taking np a handful 
of gravel from the bottom. Upon being released they wriggle back and burrow in 
the gravel again. Ho states that the young fish do not become free swimmers until 
some time after they are hatched; they dodge around under stones and sticks, come to 
the surface and nibble at some passing object, and dart back again. This is usually in 
the spring, and he states that they remain in the lake until the following spring aud 
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that they then retuni to tlie sea. This in formation, he says, lie obtained from per- 
sonal observation. 

So far as known, observations have not been systematically made on the natural 
spawning habits of the salmon in Alaska, and only on rare occasions has anyone been 
met who ha^l ever observed salmon spawning there. The cannerymen are in the 
a)untry for fish and not for investigation or scientific research. Very few have ever 
even seen the lakes supplying the streams from which they obtain their supply. In 
the fall the canneries are close<l and left in charge of the watchmen, and they, with 
the white stragglers who remain around, probably hibernate. At any rate, they think 
no more of salmon until the next packing season commences. 

lieference has been made chiefly to the late-spawning fish. While it is probable 
that many of the fish remain in the fresh water for six weeks or two months before 
spawning, others are more a<lvanccd and spawn soon after their arrival. The manager 
of Yes Bay cannery states that he has seen young salmon with the egg-sac attached 
as early as the middle of September. Mr. Bell, who has been a permanent resident 
of Alaska for a number of years, and who has been superintendent of a cannery and 
now owns the saltery at Tolstoi (Thome Bay) where he lives, says that in the late 
fall he has observed large nnrabers of very young salmon in the lakes; that he has 
frequently watched the spawning fish, and that rarely are the male and female ready 
to s))awu at the same time, and the one that is delayed will beat itself on the bowlders 
or gravel ai)parently to hasten the ripening. lie further states that in many instances 
they are unable to void the spawn, and both male and female die before their natural 
functions are fuUilled, he having freciuently cut open the dead swollen flsh on the 
shore and found the eggs or milt in them. 

Mr. Callbreath refers to this subject with a similar experience, and J have seen 
the same with dOg salmon. 

Mr. Bell, in speaking of humi)backs, remarked that he had seen a number spawn 
in the same nest, others in brackish water, at high tide, and when the nests were 
uncovered at low water the sea birds consume<l their eggs, and that he had observed 
welMllIed nests destroyed and the eggs thrown out by other humpbacks that had 
select o<l the same place for their nests. 

At the head of the south arm of Uganuk I»ay, Kadiak Island, is a stream having 
dog salmon and a few humpbacks, on which I spent a day, August 11; a description 
of it may give some idea of the appearance of these streams during the spawning^ 
season. The following is quoted from field notes: 

TiCft tlio Hliip at () a. in. on a gem^ral rcronnaissanco. PaHsed down Sonth Arm, which we foaiid 
to be a 8traif(Iit» a))paront1y clear body about r> miles lon^ and an average width of not much less than 
a mih>. At tlio head of the arm is a Hat, through whi<-h Hows a smaU stream about 20 feet wide. It 
wan low water, and we landed on the edge of tho Hat and followed the stream a few hundred yards^ 
wlien^ it passed betwron two high rocky bliift's, probably a hundred yards apart. Inside this passage* 
a largo tidal basin opened, about IJ miles long by 1 milo wide, which at low wat«r is a great luad 
and grav«'l flat with the stream ttowing through it by scv<'ral channels, and at high water is covered 
with (> or H feet of water. At the hea<l of the basin tlic stream empties between grassy banks that 
are low antl extended for some distjvuce, with hen^ and there a scrub growth. Over the grass plain 
bordering the river, the bear trails were as thi<'k as the lines on a checker-b<»ard, and in many places 
close to the water the grass was beaten down and the bones and half-e(msumed fish plainly indicated 
the presener. f>f bears. 

At the mouth <»f the river we first encountere<l the ascending salmon ; they were mostly of the dog 
species, all barn'd, though a few humpbacks were present. As we advance<l they iu«re:iBed in nniu- 
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bern uutil it Hoemed as tlioiigh iu places one could no longer lulvance through them. It was simply full 
of (log salmon in all stages, from those iu but a short time from the sea to the npent and dying. There 
were thousands u]>on thousands of them and other thousaudH dead on the banks or floating down with 
the current. They struggled over ritHes only a few iiiehes deep and when disturbed dashed about, 
frequently throwing tht^mselves bodily on shore. We follow^'d the stream about two miles and it 
seemed in places as though we wore wjMling in salmon; they would often strike one's leg with eonsitl- 
erable force, Hwiui between one's feet, and in walking we at times stcp])ed on them, and frequently 
touched them with the foot. Hut what a change had comt^ over these tish from the time they first 
entered! Those that were spent, and some that had not spawned, were in all stages of decay, 
repulsive-looking obj«'Cts, all dying, some in their last struggles. The llesh of many was deejdy gashed 
as though decaying, the tins frayed and torn, tie skin gone in places showing dirty and siekly-lo<»king 
yellow llesh, skin hanging in shreds fr<uu the head, jaws heavily honked in the males, teeth prominent, 
body thin and emaciated. The water was polluted and had a ba<l smell which was intensified by the 
stench from the decaying salmon on the beiKjIi. Those in the last stages when turned over hadhanlly 
the strength to right themselves. I hud my trout gear with mo and there were plenty of trout 
hanging around the salmon, the more vigorous of which, divining their purpose, would fre<iuently dart 
at them, but the sight of the fish and the stream quelled my fishing ardor and the gear was not put 
in service. 

We kicked a large number of salmon (uit on the banks and hooked others out with sticks, aud 
examined them. My first surprise was that the males were largely iu excess, and whatever the condi- 
tion, with few ex(;options, even those nearest death ha<l milt. Of the females, the greatest number 
were full of eggs, separated and ready to How, not only those that were still vigorous, but including 
many in the last stages, fish that certainly no longer had strength for ncst-building. These fish when 
kicked out would void s(mie of their eggs, and when pressed along the belly would shoot their eggs 
in great jets. In a few instances we found dead fish on the banks that had spawn in them. I did not 
understand these conditions then and (1(» not now. My impression was that the salmon arrived on 
the spawning-ground in ripening condition, performed its natural function, declined, decayed, and 
died. But hero were fish, and many of them not more than a few days, some indeed hours, from 
death, that were full of spawn. They were on the spawning-ground, for the bottom of the stream was 
in holes and ridges, made so by the nests. 

On August 25 I spent a day on a huniidjack stream in Prince William Sound. 
'Hie stream is a very small one, not more tluin 15 feet wide, and did not carry much 
water, though there were many <kMip pot holes. This stream, in jdiu'es, seemed to be 
packed solidly with humpbacks, all struggling to ascend. In places where the water 
lh)wed over riHies, not over an inch or two deep, they seemed to rise out of the water aiul 
would wriggle, moving rapidly, for a distance of 10 to 15 feet, until deeper water was 
reached. At the mouth of the stream 1 kicked out 40 or 50 fish and examined them. 
The males were hook jawed aud humped, but all were bright colored and vigorous hsh; 
yet upon pressure the milt flowed readily in the males and the eggs were separated in 
the females, some of the eggs being voidtnl in landing on the banks; yet these fish were 
evidently just entering the stream. 

Near the head of the stream I was much interested in observing the spawning. 
A female was over a so called nest, which was an excavation in the gravel, of appar- 
ently roundedformandquitelarge—l should say nearly 4 feet in diameter and 18 inches 
deep. The female remained over the nest, but occasionally turned from it to drive 
off what seemed to be one of her own sex; the favorite male was near by, but he 
was more busily employed in keeping at a distance a number of male intruders. This 
male every minute or two would rise to the surface, and half out of the water would 
flap sideways on the surface as if beating the water; at other times he would descend 
to the bottom and seem to chafe his belly on the gravel. A small pebble thrown in 
the water did not disturb them, but a larger stone thrown with a splash over the nest 
sent all scurrying away, the female darting back very warily after a few minutes an<l 
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uvvu|tyi)it; h«i' i»Uh« ovor th« uest, followed later by the male. At a eeeond nest a 
t^uiattt held tb» puaitioii agaiust alt iutruders, wale or female; any fish approaching 
within tt tVutt wai(uttacke«t. 

t'auiHjiyuwu and tisUeriueu iu Alaska alt agree that hardly any two streams in 
(hu 'fwriitury i-vktty w\ai-tly the same redHsh or other species of salmon, bat the redfish 
ia lh« only one that cei-eives much atteutiou, the oth*?r8 being taken incidentally. 
It m said that there i» a (»tight difference in general form, color, and testnro which 
llidtoi'iuvu r«M>t;iu;£e, at* welt i» a large difference iu weighL Cpon this hanga the 
tdwk petrtittted iu by many titihermeu, that salmon do return to their parent streiun; 
and if thoUiH^rvuctw meutioued do exist, the theory based apon them must have great 
tvei^ht. I havw never been able to detect the variations in fisrm, etc.. except the 
wetl-kuowii changes whiuh take place iu each fish from the time it arrives trom the 
oveau uuiit death overtakes it on the spawriiug-groands. bat there seems to be a 
dilleivuov in the quality, ttsh IVoiu t,-ertatii streams being c-ousidered better than others. 
Koi- iu.<>taiu'e, tho bi^t r^idtish iu Alaskit are Kuid tu be the Chilkat redfish, in that they 
»!>» muiM itoliuatv iu llavur and morv uily. 




t'livie MM 'tiidoui'ied ;iud 'ludisputed iliden^m-es :u .iv»?r:»ge ■vt;ight. .ind •«> vrtiil 
kiiuMU > '.ite vtet^iti oi redli^ ;hal rnu :ii 'iiffereut Mream^ 'bat ' oumiets ;»re uumIh 
i.utd ■.n-ives j)aid .wcurtliuyiiy: I'ur while 'lio aumiier ti :isii rtHjuirwl zo pack .t 'Kiae 
viiiies* t luttcUcailj' i-emaiu* the same (or "^ach stream :'rom year lO year. 

Afi i.-\treme«> »! weight, it may be ineuciuued tiiai •Quadra ^ttretun irames -i-ttounU 
reddish, ^*biIe Necker scream abuut S5 uiiles suuh oi ^tka. ')u Baiauoi Liiiaodl Uiw 
redtish ;t^er»^itig ubuuc ..^ [Njuiids u weijcht. These .tre nut .kccideutai mnf^. bnt 
[HMpie wuy liavM lishwl [heee screams lur ytars MUturz rhai -nKa year rheee sCTeams 
have t li>? >ame ;itiu with little i»c tiu v-,inan«»i. It is [irobabi** :iiaE ^he ish vary more 
in ihe sume ■■trwam ihau ^s stated. Ac Karluk :hv earty mit ':su;uly -uu^ists 'if [Lah 
frvui 14 tv LO .uju eveu .ui 'Ugio. .W IT tu the <;a<3«, Jut hs ~be -^iiuiiiu ui^iuictM :.ht>y 
txfiuB down IV '.-. 

\.C .iil ■•iacee* viaiceu ;>y the .l/frwirrHwr ;uiiuinef* were ^nade to zu vtiectier sp*»s.c 
sitimuii lau .^er '.Mtsii -*)vn wluruiug '.u Im -«a. trni -he tsnui reyiv vas rtisic. 
tvith the L-xcepUuu <iL uu^ sUmuu .uid sttelheiui^ tfaey luI >Ueu a :be j^eadwaters 
alter spitwuiug^. ^me of "lie i.auuery su per inteu dents -riioise 'ipuiious vere •ibromiNi 
bad ;ii>bed -u Alac^ka ;wtive :o iifteeu %-eai-s: >tiier» •yen men ucereetni u :he rtail.- 
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eries who had livwi permaueiitly in Alaska for ten or more yeara. In one instance a 
cauiieryman ha<] net nets to take retuniiug Rpeiit sahnon, but never caught » single 
nsh. At the office of the Alaska Packera' Association, in tlie presence of aix or eight 
cauuery aaperiutemlenta, the same question was pi-oponndeil, when one of them, from a 
Beriug Sea cannery, said lie had seou spent saluiou returning t.u the sea. Upon closer 
inquiry, however, it was learutMl that the current at this locality was very Btrimg and 
had swept the weakened and emaciated fish down, but that they were homing 
upstream. 1 have personally seen both humpbiuik and dog salmon swept ilownstream 
by the cuiTent to salt water, liut ttiey died, nevertheless, I have no doubt that all 
sjHJcies of salinon, except some king salmon and steulliead tr«mt, die after spawning, 
and I believe that if directly after spawning they were transferreil to salt water they 
would also die. 

Une of the greatest sources of destruction to the redfish,aud, in faut, to all salmon, 
are the trout, both the Dolly Vardeu (SnlrfiHnii» miilma) and the cut-throat [Snlmo 
vijikiKs). Karly in the spring, or shortly before the redfish commence to run, the Dolly 




Tmk Dully Vahdbn Trovt I tiatt^limi* malna). 

Vardeu comes t^ the mouth of a stream and awaits the salmon, and about the same 
time the cut-throat comes down the stream to brackish water to welcome thu new arri- 
vals; together these two follow the salmon to the spawning-beds. The Dolly Yarden 
is usually found wherever the salmon is, of whatever species; the cutthroat more 
rarely. On the spawning-grounds, when the ripe fish deposit their eggs, the trout 
consume them in immense numbers. The Dolly Vardeu has been seen to take the 
salmon eggs as they were dropped. The salnion know these egg destroyers and will 
frequently dart at the trout, but the latter are quicker in their movements and get 
away without injury. 

The next great destroyer of the redflsh eggs is the humpback salmon. When these 
fish have access to the redfiah spawniug-gronnds, they will spawn over the redfish 
nests. The humpback arrives later than the redflsh, and in building its nest the red- 
tish eggs are flung about, disturtied, aud destroyed. tJsually humpbacks are present 
in nearly all streams, though they cau not ascend some that are ojien to redfisb, 
because the latter are more vigorous and cau siirmouut obstacles that tlie former can 
not. In such oases the humpbnck spawns in the lower courses of the stream in pools 
and eddies — in foot, often in brackish water and on hanks of sand and grave! that are 
exposed at low water, where the eggs are of course lost. 
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ESTABI.1SHMENT OP SALMON CANNERIES IN ALASKA. 

As it will Ih! uecesnary in tliia rejwirt tu refi^r fi-equcutly lu tbe coiiiinen-iiil orgaiii- 
ziitibtis <]oiiig n Raltiion-imukiiii; biiaine^a in AhiHku, it may not I>e out of place here 
to give a sliort account of tlie growtli of tliis industry, in order tliat tlie rvferenccfi 
may be properly UDder»tood, nltlioiigh an a<»:ouiit of each cannery will be liereafEer 
given. 

Tbe first cnnnerieK in Alaska were at Klawak iind Old 8itka, both built in tlie 
spring of 1878. At the former place the North I'acitic Trading and Paekinjr Coiii- 
patiy erected their jdiuit, made a paek that year, and have done ko every year Hiiic& 
At the latter plaee the Cutting Packing Ooinjiaiiy commenced ojwrations, and, after 
makiug two pack» (187S and 18T!l) tiie cannery waa closed. In 1882 ita available 
machinery was moved to Cook Inlet by the Alsiska racking Company of Catifornifif 
and there utilized in a cannery built that year ut Kusailof, now known as the Aretio 
l-'ishing Company. 




Tranaport ship at Cbignik. 

No atlditiouB were mode to tbe Alaska canneries until 1882, when the cannery 
jnst mentioned wa^ built and tliu tirst cannery on the ICarluk River appeared, built 
and operatt^d by Smith & Ilirsi^b, and now known an tlie plant of the Karluk Tacking 
<'omi>any. 

The year 188.t uaw three additions — Pyramid IJarltor Packing Com[>any, Ohilkat 
I'ttcking Company, and Ca{H! Vox Packing Company, all in southeast Alaska. In 
18.S^1 the first cannery in Bering aei», tbe Aretic Packing Company, on the Nushagak 
Uiver, tiommcneed operations, foUowod in 188fi by the Utistol Bay Canning Company 
and the Alaska Packing Company, both at Nushagak. In the year 1887 one more 
Ciiunery was added to the list, that of the Aberdeen Packing Company, on the Stikine 
Uiver, in southeast Alaska. Duiing the same year the plant of the Cape Fox Packing 
Company watt moved to Tongass Karrows and o{>eratod under the name of the 
Tongaas Packing Company. 
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In 1888 the followiug additioual cauneries were in operation: Alaska Salmon 
Packing and Fur Company, at Loring, southeast Alaska; Cape Lees Packing Company, 
at Burroughs Bay, southeast Alaska; Northern Packing Company, at Kenai, Cook 
Inlet; Kodiak Packing Company and Aleutian Islands Fishing and Mining Company, 
both at Karluk, Kadiak Island; Arctic Packing Company, at Larsen Bay, Kadiak 
Island, and the Nushagak Packing Company, on the Nushagak River, Bering Sea. 

The increase of cauneries in 1888 and their large output called the attention of 
the public to the Alaska salmon fisheries, and in 1880 there was a further increase of 
cauneries, as follows: 

Southeast Alaska: Boston Fishing and Trading Company, Yes (McDonald) Bay; 
Baranoff Packing Company, at the Redoubt, near Sitka; Astoria and Alaska Packing 
Company, Freshwater Bay ; Bartlett Bay Packing Company, Bartlett Bay, and Chilkat 
Canning Company, Chilkat Village. 

Prince William tSound and Copper River: Peninsula Trading and Fishing Company, 
Little Kayak Island; Central Alaska Company, Little Kayak Island; Pacific Packing 
Company, Eyak, Copper River, and the Pacific Steam Whaling Company, Eyak, 
Copper River. 

Kadiak and Chignik: Uume Packing Company, Karluk; Alaska Improvement 
Company, Karluk ; Arctic Packing Comi)aiiy, Alitak Bay; Kodiak Packing Company, 
Alitak Bay; Royal Packing Company, Afognak Island; Russian-American Packing 
Company, Afognak Island; Chignik Bay Coniimny, Chignik Bay; Shumagin Packing 
Company, Chignik Bay; Chignik Bay Packing Company, Chignik Bay; Western 
Alaska Company, O/.ernoi, Alaska Peninsula; Thin Point Packing Conipany, Thin 
Point, Alaska Peninsula. 

The cannery of the Alaska Improvement Company, at Karluk, was built and 
ready for operation in 1888, but the loss of the Julia Ford^ the cannery ship, with all 
the sesison's outfit on board, kept the cannery closed, and the first pack was therefore 
made in 1889. 

In 1888 theie were 17 canneries in operation in Alaska with jin output of 412,115 
cases, and in 1889 there were 37 canneries with an output of 714,190 cases. Two more 
canneries were added to the list in 1890 — George W^. Hume, at Kussilof, Cook Inlet, 
and the cannery of the Metlakahtla Industrial Company, in southeast Alaska. In 
1891 only one new cannery, that of the Bering Sea Packing Company, at Ugashik, 
Bering Sea, was added, while several operated the year jirevious were closed, and in 
a few other cases there was a consolidation of interests. In 1892 and 1893 there was 
a further consolidation of cannery interests, and in the latter year one additional 
cannery was operated, that of the Uume Canning and Trading Company, in Tanglefoot 
Bay, near Karluk. There were no new canneries built in 1894, but in 1895 two more 
were in oi>eration at Naknek, in Bering Sea, the Arctic Packing Company and the 
Naknek Packing Company. 

In 1890 the following new companies were in operation: 

Southeast Alaska: (Quadra Packing Company, in Mink Arm, Boca de Quadra; 
Pacific Steam Whaling Company, Hunter Bay. 

Kadiak Island: Uganuk Fishing Station, Uganuk Bay. 

Alaska Peninsula: Hume Brothers & Hume, Chignik Bay; Pacific Steam Whaling 
Company, Chignik Bay. 

Bering Sea: Point Roberts l*acking Company, at Koggiung, Kvichak River; 
Ugashik Fishing Station, Ugashik River. 

F.C.H. 181/8— 2 
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In 1897 two more canneries vere added — Hume IJrothera & Huuie aud the Pacific 
Steam Whaling Company, both at Uyak Bay, Kadiak Itilund. 

The foregoing account giveR briefly tlie dates of tho boildiug of tbe canueries in 
Alaska. After 1891 several of the cauueites wera conaolidated, a few were bornt, 
some were dismantled, and tbe available machinery utilized in tlio cunstracttoa of 
plants in more favorable localities, and in some instances tbe sites were eutirely 
abandoned. The large increase in canneries in 1388 more than doubled the pnck for 
that year over thivt of 1887, and tbe addition of twenty more canneries in 188!) 
increased the pack for that jeai- and for the two years following to nearly double Uie 
quantity packed in 1888. Tbe market became glutted, and in order to reduce tlie 
output a consolidatiou of interests followed. This was not very diliicult, as a few 
individuals controlled a large number of the canneries. One firm in San Francisco 
iilonecoiitrulled six canneries, with an output in 1889 of I'>5,118 cases; others cod- 
trolled several. 




In 1800 the three canneries at Ohignik combined under an operating agreement 
known as tbe Obiguik Bay Combination, under which the plant of the Obignik Bay 
Oompuny was operated, tbe three canneries sharing the expense and dividing the 
output equally. This arrangement remained iu force during the seasooR of 1890 and 
1891. Its evident success in 1890 probably led to tbe local combiuation» on Kadink 
Island in 1891, and then to the assodatiou which now exists. 

The large paeks during this period and tbe glutted market caused the cannery 
interests to devise some scheme to meet the conditiuus. The combination at Chignik 
in 1890 permitted tbe pack tu be made there at ci lower rate and, as previously statod, 
it was continued in 1891. The same year (1891) the canneries at Karluk, Dyak, nud 
Afognak entered a combination nnder the name of the Karluk River Fisheries, under 
which it was agreed that each cannery should have a guota of fish t^om the several 
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localities, buscil upon tbe average packa of each camiery in 1889 and 1890, The 
estimated pack for tlie canneries interested was placed at S-WjOOO cases, and uiwii thiB 
estimate the apportionment of tlio work at each cannery was made. Under this 
agreement fonrof the eight cannerien were closed, their quota being packed in the 
otbcr four canneries as follows, viz, that of the Koyal at the Karhik, of the Arctic at 
tlie Kodiak, of the Aleutian Islands at the Hume, and of the liussiun -American at 
the Aliiaka Improvement. 

In the summer of 1801 the Kodiak Packing Company* and the Arctic I'ackiti^ 
Company, both at Alitak Bay, also had a mutual agreement under which only one 
cannery, the Arctic, was operated, the quota of fish of the Kodiak being packed 
in the Arctic cannery. By these combinations the full pack of the Karluk district 
was made in half the number of canneries and the expense of packing very consider- 
ably red need. 



I 




In September, IH91, the Alaska Puckers' Association was formed to dispose of the 
unsold salmon of that season's ]>ack (some 303,000 cases), and five trustees vreru 
appointed to maniigc the business. This association was not incorporated, and exjured 
after the saltuon were sold. 

The successful operation of tlieae arrangements led, in 18il2, to an arrangement in 
which nearly all (thirty-one) of the canneries joined, entering under the name of the 
Aliiska Packing (not Packers') Association, for the purpose of leasing and o])erating 
and therefore controlling the canneries and reducing the Alaska pack for that year, 
it being found too great fur the market's demands. All the canneries in oi)eratiug 
condition in 1892 were members of this association except the following, vir, : Met- 

'Thoiiijh tbo prnHent nppruvod BiielliDguriLeuunieof tbia islaod in KaAiak, the comp&iij retalna 
the fonutir spulllug Kodiak. 
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htkKhtla Inilustrial <?oiDiiany, at MetlabalitlH ; Boston Fisliingaiiil TratliaK Gom[|i 
at Yes Bay; Bitranuff Packing Coniiiany, at R«(lfi»li liay: CbilkatCaDDingCompi 
at PjTamid Harbor; Alaska Iroprovcmcnt Conipany, at Karluk, and the Beriag 
Packing CoiugKuiy, nt LTgasfaik. 

The associatinn was regularly iucorjior.iifd ou .Taiiuary 13, IStrJ, atid (>h»re* 1 
distributed on (be bs^itsor utie for pacb 2,001} cases packed in 18U1, and tlie | 
wei« dividea) ^jnatly on nil sbarvat rvgnnlless of tbe ninoant of iiroBts derived a 
diffennC points. Of the 31 cauueries, were operated by ibe asaodatioii, whileT 
others were doeal, the AlnHku pa^-k l»'itig reduoed onebalf. 



8t()ra-wh«cl Bt««iuer osoil in tuKJiig fiihiu); l>outs and leltiug uets, Chi^ik. 

Tlie year 1803 I'ouiid tbe Alaskii I'ackeTM' Association urgaiiijceil aod iucorponited 
(February 9). TbiB association vaa foniietl from the cnnuertps tliat bad juiiioil tliu 
Alaska Packing Asao<.:iatiun of 1892, except tbe Pacific Steam Wbaliag Coiupaity, 
at Priuoe William Sottud, and tbe Peniueula Trading and Fishing Company, tlie 
latt^r'a cannery baling been moved from Little Kayak Island to the Copjier Utver 
Delta in 1801. 

Tbe agreement of 1803 was niiuilar t<i tbiit of 1892, except tbut tbe aiuonnt uT 
t>ro(itwiis taken into consideratiOQ, in addition tu tbe probable arerdgeciuatitity irfaich 
could be packed nt tbe ditlerent jiuiuts. Tlii^ was subject to adjust uieut for vnch 
district and no arbitrary rale was fotloned. Kach cannery entering' tlie association 
wad obliged to parcbaae au additional niuount of stock equaling two thirds of tlie 
namber of shares received by it for its plant; that is, a company which received I.i'iOO 
shares for its plant was reqoired to purchase 1,000 shares additional. Tbe money 
reeeirnl from Ibis sale of extra stock was used .as working capital. Xo itbaiea were 
sold to the general pablic, tbe owners of canneries subscribing for the full amount. 
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The Alaska Packers' Association is the largest canning operator in Alaska. Of 
the 29 canneries operated in 1897, 17 belonged to this association, with an output of 
069,494 cases, or nearly 74 per cent of the total pack, while the other 12 canneries 
packed 239,584 cases, or 2G per cent. In addition to the 17 operating canneries the 
association had as reserves 8 other establishments, besides several in a dismantled 
condition whicth have not, liowever, been abandoned. 

The Paciftc Steam Whaling Company has increased the nnmber of its canneries 
during the past two years. In 1889 the company built atid operated a cannery at 
Eyak, Prince William Sound; in 1893 it controlled the plant of the Peninsula Trading 
and Fishing Company in the Copper Iliver Delta. In 189G it built and operated a 
cannery at Hunter Bay, in southeast Alaska, and another at Chignik Bay, Alaska 
Peninsula. In 1897 a cannery was built and operated in Uyak Bay, Kadiak Island, 
and cannery buildings were erected at Kcnai, Cook Inlet. Machinery will probably 
be installed in the latter ready for operation in 1898.* 

SALTING SALMON. 

Reddsh are salted only in localities like Bristol Bay, where a large run sometimes 
taxes the cannery facilities, when the surplus is salted, and at Egagak (Bering Sea) 
and Tyonek (Cook Inlet), where the run is not large enough to maintain a cannery. 
A few king salmon are salted for ])rivate use at canneries where stragglers are taken 
in the general catch, and at places like Killisnoo, where a little salting is done on 
special orders. 

The commercial salting outside of Bering Sea consists chiefly in whole echoes 
and humpback bellies. In the latter the number varies according to the cutting. 
One saltery (Ketchikivji) delivered humpback bellies under contract to a cannery at 
$3.25 per h<ilf barrel, and tried to cut 1(>0 bellies to that measure. This product 
should reach retailers on the Pacific coast at, say, $5, and if sold at 5 cents x)er belly 
would bring $8, making a good profit for the venture and a cheap fish for the 
consumer. 

It is very diflicult to obtain accurate saltery statistics. The low price of salt 
salmon, and the terms otl'ered by the canneries in the purchase of fresh fish, have 
induced the men formerly engaged in salting to sell their fish fresh, the .cannery 
tender calling for them, and to salt only those that are not called for in time, or the 
surplus in the event of a large run. Small schooners frequently move from one stream 
to another when the run is small and salt a few fish on board. It is doubtful if there 
are more than three or four salteries in Alaska, outside of Bering Sea, that are con- 
ducted purely as such, and these are in remote places where the catch is uncertain or 
it is inconvenient for the cannery steamer to call; the others are operated only to 
make use of the fish not sold fresh. 

On account of the variation in the weight of the same species it is rather difficult 
to give even an approximate estimate of the number of live fish necessary to make 
a barrel of salt ssilmon, but the following may give a general idea of the subject: 
A barrel of salt fish contains 200 pounds of fish washed from the salting tub; 1 
barrel of redfish has from 40 to 52 fish; cohoes from 25 to 35; humpbacks, from 70 
to 80; king salmon, from 10 to 14. A barrel of humpback bellies represents from 300 
to 320 fish. 



"The uiacbinery was iiistiillod and tho plant operated ia 18U8. 
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FISHERY AND CANNERY METHODS. 
THE FISHERIES. 

The methods employed in taking fish at the fisheries are given in detail in the 
descriptions of the canneries and streams, and will only be briefly referred to here. 
Each locality has its own inethods, obtained by experience and believed to be the best. 
In general it may be said that in localities where the water is discolored gill nets are 
nsed, and if the topographical conditions are favorable traps are added; where the 
water is clear, drag seines give the best results. In southeast Alaska drag seines are 
used exclusively except at Chilkat and Wrangell. Drifting gill nets are nsed in 
Ghilkat Inlet and at Taku by the cannery fishermen, while the Indians use small nets 
and gaffs in Ghilkat and Ghilkoot rivers, as described under other headings. The 
cannery at Wrangell uses gill nets in the fisheries at the mouth of the Stikine, bnt all 
fish obtained for this cannery in other localities are taken in drag seines. Spasmodic 
attempts have been made to work traps in southeast Alaska, but the results have not 
warranted the expense. Gill nets and purse seines have been tried in the lower 
section, but with indifferent success. 

The canneries in Prince William Sound fish the Gopper River delta with drifting 
gill nets, <iud the Prince William Sound streams with drag seines. In Gook Inlet the 
fishing is done with drifting gill nets, and by traps at prominent points along the 
shore leading to the rivers, and in the months of the rivers. 

On Kadiak Island drag seines are used — a description of which will be found in 
the rei>ort — though gill nets have be^n experimented with, and for several years hnge 
fioating traps have been tried at Uganuk. The fishery at Ghignik is carrried on prin- 
cipally with traps, but drag seines are also used and formerly gill nets, but these are 
not much in vogue now. In Bering Sea the fish are taken in gill nets and traps. 

Outside of southeast Alaska the fishing is carried on entirely by the cauueriee; 
that is, when the cannery ships proceed to their stations in early spring they carry 
fishermen with whom contracts have been made for the season. Occasionally finesh 
fish are bought from the natives; but there are few natives, and fewer still who care 
to exert themselves beyond taking fish for their own wants, so that the number of 
fish thus furnished is extremely small, and the canneries can not depend upon this 
source of supply. 

In southeast Alaska, while each cannery has fishermen of its own, a large part of 
the supply comes by purchase from native and white fishermen. These fisheries are 
conducted in various ways. A saltery may have been established by a white man 
near some stream or streams, and a certain right to the fishery is recognized. A 
cannery makes a contract with him to take all his catch at a certain rat<e, the steamer 
calling for the fish at fixed intervals. lie employs his own men, boats, gear, etc Or 
a cannery may supply natives, who claim to have rights in a stream, with nets and 
boats on condition that they sell all their catch to the cannery at certain fixed rates. 
A third method is for a cannery to send its own fishermen into a locality to do the 
fishing. 

Many disputes arise concerning the fisheries. A native, whose ancestors have 
live^l on a certain stream for many generations, and whose rights are respected by 
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other natives, supplies a certain oantiery with his cat«h, as possibly he has beeu 
doing for years. A rival cannery tolls the native that he must sell his catt^h to it, 
and that otherwise their men will &sh the native's stresui. The result it^ overfishing, 
complaints, bad feeling, blows, and threats of bloodshed. So far as ran be U'arned, 
there are now no legal rights or title to any lisbing-grounds in Ahiska except what 
force or strategy furnish. 

LABOB AT T[IK OAnNERlES. 

The caQuecy Qsheruieu are nearly nil foreigners, the minority being "north 
oonntrynien,"or, as they are termed, "hardheads." though there arc some lishing gangs 
comprised of what are ealle<l " dagoes," consisting of Italians, Greeks, and the like. 
When these two classes form different Ashing gangs for the same cannery, the north- 
country crev IB referred to ae the " white crew." 




With the ex(;eption of Metlakahtia and Klawak. the packing at all ranneries is 
done entirely by Chinese, and it is very satisfactory labor. The canneries make a 
contract with the Chinese controlling the labor at a stipulated amount per ease, 
guaranteeing a certAiii pack. If the guaranteed pock is not made, they ^re paid as 
though it had been; if the pack is overnia, they are paid for the extras. They are 
conveyed to and from the cannery in the ships, are given a bunk-house where they all 
live, are provided with water, fuel, and salt, and are paid collectively, according to 
contract, from 40 to 46 cents a case, de|>endiug upon the location of the cannery and 
the facilities for jtacking. The Chinese make all the cans, receive the fish on the 
(lock, where they are tossed into bins from the boats, and do all the labor until the 
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proHnct is rt'wly tor sliiitmetit; in otiier wiinis, they ret'eivo the (ivAi QkU iit one can- 
nery <l<K>r iind jilace theru at tlio other in tin tans, boxt'il, ready fur Hbi|imetit. Tlioy 
Itavt^ their owu bosses, are ready to work at any and ail lunirti, and Hjiply thtinnelvcfl 
strictly to the wi>rk for which they are paid. 

At Klawak in the early days iDdinns weru paid (1 per day. DemandB for hint'*''' 
nuges resulted in a {gradual incn-ase until *1.50 jmr day was reached, while as thi- 
Indians becatue more expert they grew lazier anil constantly clamored for increased 
waKes. As the point had been reached where the prices paid for tlio work doiio loadft 
the pack too exitonsive lo warrant a fiirtlici' iiicreaBe, the manager decided la pay by 
piecework, Thia w.is rather dilWoiilt to arrange, l>nt was eventually accoiapliBlied. 
It was then found that eiu;h one performed about twi<« the amount that be hsd cver 
duue by day's woik. 




Under the piecework s.VBteni the Indian is stil) disHatislied. 1 luting the time of 
our visit the labelers struck fur hieher rates; 25 cents was paid for 13 ciisesi Ihcy 
demandt>d 23 c«nla for 10 cases iind (;ot it. It is said that it now costs the cAiinery 
00 i«nts a I'ase to make the pack; one half is paid in L-oin and the other half in store 
checks; but, deducting the fixed store profits, it still costs tho cannery 51 cents a 
case. Chinese can be employed to make a hand pack for about 45 cents per cai«e. 

At Klawak native women (klootchmen) are employed as labelers, fillers, ca]i|>erft, 
nud washers; boys as carriers and to assist at the gang-knives; and men in all other 
capacities. The least amouut earned under the scliednle is ftl.SO^ier day for wnnicii. 
and from that amount (o$3. and one woman has made as high as 94 a day as a labeler; 
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butclierfi have uiiide aa liigh hs (5.60 a day. The work ia not Htetuly, bat for the 
season the tiutive woineii make from tSO to $101), iind the better clas» ut' men $200. 
Fidhermeu are paid 92 a day, without board, and laborers (l.-'H) per day, for the 
time euiployeil. 

Tiie complaint it made everywhere that ludinn labor — that is, the labor uf the 
men — is uncertain. After making sufficient wages to Hupply their personal wants and 
getting a few dollars ahead, the desire for hunting or tl-thing seizes tlicrti and they 
are apt to leave when they are most wanted. To provide against this contingency, 
a contract is made witli the fishermen, uikiu which they are paid $1.50 down for every 
day's work, and the remainder is held until the end of the season; it is then paid if 
tliey remain, but forfeited if they leave without permission. 




Tu|i|iiiig luiKhiiK-. 

The Indians are doubtless im|>rovideut, knowing that uatnre has provided for 
them without much labor. Their frequent boast is that white men and Chinese muet 
work to get something to eat, while the waters and the forests furnish the Indians 
with all they want. A veiy small amount of money will supply them with the few 
necessaries which money alone will purchase. 

In the spring of the year, when the cannery is opened, the Indian has sijent his 
money and consumed his supplies. His wants are many, and he i» willing to do any 
work; alter these wants are satisfied he lelapses, becomes lasy, and demands more 
wages. The Indiaus fancy the cannery is getting $lj and $7 a case for salmon, and 
thiit they are not getting what is due them. The manager at Klawak said that year 
after year he hiul acceded to their demands, but that now they had jiassed beyond 
the limit. The Indian is perfectly cjipable and can probably do the work as well as 
the Chinese if he could only be made to understand the exact conditions. 
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THE CAPfNING l>BOOB8SBS. 

Wlien the eiUmnit collected from the variotiB streaniB by tlie cannery sleaiiiers are 
linmgbt to tbe fish wharf, they are transferred to the fish bins by men armed with 
peers (siugin tined forl;s). These men stand knee-deep in fish on the steamer or ocow, 
impale one or two fish at a time, and by a rapid movement toss them to the top of 
the wharf, where others, also nsing i»ew8, toss them iuUi hiua. The men beiorau rerj 
expert in the oae of these implements, and a constant stream of fish seems to How 
from the ateaiuer or sww to the wharf and thence to the bins. Klevators are used 
in some canneries, but they are not common in Alaska. 




It is cluimed that lish should be twenty four hoursoutof the water before packing, 
BO as to allow them to shrink, as when packed perfectly fresh so mnch juice is formed 
that in "blowing," after cooking, light weights are produced. In the fish house anil 
near the bins are arranged the butchers' tables, where the fish are cleaned. A stream 
of water in kept plnyiuf; over the fish in the bins to remove the dirt and eUme that 
collect on them, and they are then transferred to the tables, where the "butcher," 
after removing the he.'ul, sei/.es the fish by the tail, grasping it at the caudal peduncle, 
and with a few rapid strokes removes the fins, with one slash opens the fish along the 
ventral line, and by another removes the viscera. The fish is then transferred to n 
tankof water, where it is washed and scraped and the tail removed. In a well-regiilat<-d 
cannery it it* passed to another tank of water, where it receives a second washing, 
scraping, and final brushing with a whlsklike broom. Being then thoroughly cleau, 
the fish is traneferred to large bins on either side of the cutting tnachine. 
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There is great variation in different canneries in nil tbe various processes, but 
one principle in ciittinf; is kept in view by all; tliat is, to i-ut the fish trausversely in 
sections the exact length of the can. The nsoal method ia to have a large woodeu, 
cylindrical carrier, with ledgeH or rests on tho outside the length of the carrier, wide 
enough to hold the tish, and slit in cross section through the ledges and out«r casing 
to receive the gang kniveR. The gang-knives are circular, fixed od nn axle at the 
proper distances apart, and revolve at the highest point reached by the carrier and 
independently of the latter. The carrier and gang-knives are set in motion, each 
revolviug on its own shaft. As a rest on the carrier comes to a homontal position, 
men stationed at the (Ish bins lay a fish on each ledge as it paKsea. Thence it is con- 
veyed to the revolving gang-knives, and, after being divided, passes through and on 
the downward course the severed lish slides off the rest upon the tilling table. 




I 



The cutting carriers of the larger canneries are usually elliptical. This form gives 
a larger carrying eapacity and transfers the divided fish to a higher point, from which 
the filling is more readily done. Id some of the smaller canneries tho gang-knives 
are worked by hand. lu this ease the knives are not circalnr, but elongated or nemi- 
circalar in shape, tapering at the outer ends. They are mounted on an axle having a 
large iron lever at one end, and when this lever is raised the ends of the gang-knives 
are thrown up iind back. The fish is then placed in iH)sition under them and the lever 
pulled forward, when the knives, with a sdmiter like movement, divide the fish. 

Most canneries use tilling machines, bnt as these niachiues are covere^l by a 
patent owned by one of the large packing organisations they are diftlciiU to obtain. 
One tilling machine will till 800 cases per day, and the larger canneries have from two 
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to tbree, and, t^xceptiollally. fuur tilling; iiincbiiies. At koidc of th^ smaller cAitDenw 
filling 13 done by baud. These nre usually estiiblisLineDts that bave ft cA|>n<;itynf 
from 400 to 6Q0 cases per day. The innchiiies are only ailiipted to whiit is kuown Ui 
the trade as "tails" — that i«, the ordinary high l-i>oiind can. All fancy caiia, suob a« 
"tlatH," elliptical, half-pound, etc., are filled by hiiod. 

Tlie filling tnacbine consists of a reieiving platform, on wbicli the empty caiin are 
fed, each one reaching a <IUtinct position m its turn. One man ut the fillittfir table 
overbfad feeds the divided lisb into a hopper, from which it is conveyeil to the c«ii 
Dnderneath, and by a gentle pressure of a pistiin is preBsed into the can, when ft 
movement of the machine conveys the filled cun to a table and an empty can into 
position to l>e filled. The movement i.s so rapid that a continuous stream of filled caus 




is jMinred on the table. Here the tilling is inspected, and, if for export, the cans are 
carcfally weighed, so that there may be no short weight. If they are not qoitu full n 
small(|nantityDf fish is added, a supply of small bits being kept at hand for this parpose. 
The can is now i-cndy for the top, which in some canneries is put on by hand, but 
in most cases by a machine. The cans are placed in line and convi^yeil by a belt to n 
uiftchine, the tops being fed in through a separate aperture. As the cans emerge witli 
the tops on, a crimping attat^hment presses the edge firmly around the body, and rh it 
is still carried by a belt, it is turned by the innvemcnt of the belt on its side and rolln 
down a trough to the soldering machine. Here an endless revolving chain passes ov«r 
tlie can near the t«p and rolls its edge into the molten solder. As it emerges from 
the soldering machine it rolls down a trough and nnder several jets of water to cool. 
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and as it couies iVom the trou);)i it is placed on » tnble where Chiii<;se seal by hanil 
the eeutr&l veut, which was l<:ft open in the capping process and in the soldering 
niacUiue, where it becomes (juite hot, to let the »ir eacape. 

After the central vent is closed the cans are placed vertically in single layers in 
large open-work trays made of heavy strap iron and holding two oases. The tilled 
trays are now lifted by tackles and iron tongs and lowerul into a s(|uare wooden tank 
tilled with water heated by ateam. This is the first test for leaks. The expericiK^ed 
eye of the Chinese tester at once detects a faulty can by the escjipe of air, and the can 
is removed with a pair of tongs and placed aside, where one or more solderers remedy 
the defects. Alter removal from the hot water test the trays are placed one on top of 
another on cars, and are carried by a railwiiy iii(j) the retorts fur tlie lirst cooking. 
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Cooliug a day'B pack. 

The cooking is all done by steam in a part of the cannery called the "bathroom." 
In aotne canneries the retorts for first cooking are made of heavy plank, well bolted to 
reMst the st«am pre.ssnre, but in most places they are madeof iron or mild steel plate. 
In the oiirly days the cooking proc-ess was a grave secret and none but those interested 
iu the cannery were intrusted with it. 

The time of cooking diflers somewhat in different canneries, according to the ideas 
and experience of the suiwrinteudent. It is desired to not only cook the fish, but the 
bonca must be cooked so they will crumble ))etween the lingers, as if this ts not done 
the contents may spoil. In some establishments the canned fish ia 00 minutes in each 
retort, in others 50 minutes iu the firat and from 70 to 80 minutes in the second. ' 

The trays with the hot, steaming cans, bulged out at the ends by the steam within, 
are then placed on tables where the bath-room men test the cans by the process known 
as "blowing'' or "venting." These men, armed with small wooden mallets, having 
ou the broad face an awl-like point, tap rapidly the top of one can after another. 
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tiiakiii^ !t Hiiiall iwrrumtjoii in eacli. A foaii tain- like jet at once appeartt, caused by 
tlift Mtt^am csciipiiig, aiidirarrjingwitli it aoTiieof the liqaor. The vents, alter blowing, 
aru tinmediaU-ly soldered and tlie trays run into tlie second retort for final rooking. 
Tlio reiiHon liir the two Heparate cooking operations is iLat if the cati8 nre kept in tlie 
flret retort a ttufficient length of time to complete tli(t cooking, the steam generated 
would be «o great in the eaua that they would be niiiied. 

At one cannery inspected, whore it tHiemed that more attention was given to ctxuct 
detailflof cooking than iu some others, there was on tlie top of tbe retort a thertnonieter, 
connectetl with the interior, and a separate ateam-gauge. The cans to t>e cooked were 
jdac-ed in the retort, the doors securely clami^ed, and the uteam turned in. The steam 
gauge was carefully noticed until it ahowed pounds pressnre. where ic was luaiu- 
lained, by rfguUiting the stop valve, nntil the thermometer registered 220'^ F. Tlio 




temperature was kept at thiit iKtiut for thirty minutea, when the retorts were opened 
Btid the cans removed. 

The Si-cond cooking at tbiij cannery is aa follows: After the cans are placetl and 
the doors secured, st«*am is admitted until the iDflet)eQdent gauge uhows a pressure of 
12 jmauds. It is then maintained at that pressure until the thermometer regiettera 
3W, when the temperature is rcgulated'to 240"^ for 45 minutes when cooking redfikb, 
or 60 minutes when cooking cohoea. Tlie latter fish are quite large at this cannery, 
and presumably the longer period is given so thiit the large bones may be thoroughly 
cooked. In lK>th cases of cooking, after the desired temperature is reached the 
pressure falls, while the temperature is held at the proper point. 

After the e»ns are taken from the second retort the grease and dirt on them are 
t«movetl by a lye bath, the lye is next removed by a ft-esh water batb, and the cans 
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are ready for the cooling room. After cooling they are lacquered by placing them on 
a tray in an inclined position, which is lowered into the lacquer contained in a rectan- 
gular wooden tank, lifted, drained, and removed. When the lacquer is dry the cans are 
labeled and cased. 

After the second cooking they are twice tapped for leaks. Certain Chinese are 
very expert at this test. With a tenpenny nail they pass rapidly over the cans, 
striking the top of each, and judge by the sound whether there are any defects. 

During the process of canning imperfect cans are found by inspection and testing, 
and if repaired before the first cooking and immediately processed they are naturally 
in the same condition as if there had been no defects. If the leaks are discovered 
after cooking and are repaired at once and the contents recooked, they are still very 
good, the only difficulty being that by blowing them a second time they lose weight. 
The above goods usually go in with the regular pack of their kind and are not classed 
as regular "do-overs.'' 

When a cannery is running to its full capacity defective cans can not be repaired 
and recooked at once, and are set aside sometimes for days before they are recooked, 
the result being that decomi>osition follows, the same as with any other meat that is 
exposed to the air, and the fish becomes unfit for food. When recooked the fish is 
mushy, and the blowing makes the cans very light, which is frequently corrected by 
adding salt water. This, the '^do-over," is the lowest grade of goods, and is fit only 
for chicken food. Such cans are frequently sold to brokers without labels, or else 
labeled with the name of some fictitious cannery, and find their way into country, 
lumber, mining, or negro districts, or are sent to the South Seas and semibarbarous 
localities. Defective cans run from 1 J to 2J per cent of the output, and those intended 
to go with the regular pack are usually vented by opening one of the first vents, or 
the seam at the top, so that additional vent marks may not lead to suspecting the 
goods. 

W^EIGHT OF FISH. 

Cannery people, in referring to the weight of salmon, always speak of so many to 
the case. They never weigh the fish, but estimate them by the case, and sometimes 
make fishing contracts in that manner. This naturally involves another subject: 
How many live fish are required to make a case of 48 one-pound cans? Much 
dei)euds upon how the fish are cut. The largest company doing business in Alaska 
cuts off a considerable portion of the tail and the head well back as waste. Another 
cannery saves these end pieces and packs them under special labels. A liberal esti- 
mate of the loss in cleaning and preparing the fish for the cans is one-third, which 
would be about 75 pounds of live fish to a case, or 72 pounds if each can contained 
exactly 1 pound; but as the cream of the pack goes to foreign markets, the cans are 
always slightly overweight, about an ounce, to prevent a rebate on short weights. 
My own observation and inquiry among cannerswho seemed to have given the subject 
some attention lead me to believe that G5 to 68 pounds of live fish will make a liberal 
case, depending somewhat on the size of the fish. Fish that run 10 to 12 to the case can 
be gauged very closely on a 65-pound basis, but for smaller fish this must be increased. 

The waste of redfish and echoes at the canneries is not large, but with humpbacks 
many are culled out, either on account of being very small or in bad condition. This 
species, late in the season, when the hump commences to be marked, becomes watery, 
and it is then difficult to properly fill a can, as much of the weight is in liquor, which 
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blows off in testing, causing light weight. Under average conditions from 10 to 15 
per cent of humpbacks are wasted, and in a season when they are as plentiful as in 
1897 as many or more are wasted than are packed. Some years ago, when only a few 
humpbacks were packed, they were so numerous in Nalia Bay that tens of thousands 
were hauled on the banks and left to decay in oi*der to thin them out. 

LABELS AND BRANDS. 

Every cannery in Alaska has its own labels and brands, and the same hsh^ are 
packed in each cannery under various brands. One cannery that was visited bad 
seventeen. The reason for employing so many is briefly as follows: When tbe can- 
neries were first operated independently each adopted various brands for tbe 8ame 
species of fish, and they were introduced into different sections, ultimately creating 
demand for particular goods. 

In spite of these various brands, the highest-grade goods in all, or nearly all, the 
Alaska pack has some word which conveys to the consumer what is in tbe tin, if be 
knows the key. The few cans of king salmon that are packed have tbe words 
<'king" or <^ Alaska king" somewhere on the label, but these fish form so small a part 
of the Alaska pack that they can hardly be considered. The labels for redfisb, wliicli 
forms the great bulk of the pack, as a rule have the word <^ red" in some connection, 
such as "red salmon," "choice red salmon," "Alaska red salmon," etc. In some 
canneries a few of the early cohoes find themselves under a redtish label, but usually 
a can marked " red salmon " contains that fish. 

The cohoes, and frequently the white king salmon, are usually packed uncler a 
label that somewhere has the words "spring salmon" on it, and the humpback is 
covered by the term " pink salmon." The few dog salmon packed are covered either 
under "pink salmon" or else go in with that heterogeneous mass of tips- and- tails, 
light-weights, "do-overs," etc. Some of the canneries have not adopted this system 
of labeling, but with about three-fourths of the Alaska pack the words *^ king," 
"red," "spring," and "pink," are used, as just mentioned. 

The names of companies which have never had any real existence are Sometimes 
found on labels. Some of these are the Prince of Wales Packing Company, Tolstoi 
Packing Company, Clarence Straits Packing Company, Moira Packing Company, Coal 
Bay Packing Company. These are simply names that some years ago were placed on 
labels of which a few are still in use. They are supposed to represent fish taken at 
the several localities, but no canneries were ever located at those places or operated 
under the company titles. 

As elsewhere noted, fictitious cannery names are also used to cover "do overs.^ 

MARKETS. 

The larger part of the canned redtish goes abroad, principally to England. These 
are the choicest of the pack, and more than usual care is observed in preparing 
them, as the European market demands a high grade of goods. The cans are care- 
fully weighed, and contain about 1 ounce more than a pound, so as to be sure to avoid 
light weights. The cans are carefully inspected for dents or defects, and the iish are 
the very best. It is usual on European orders to open a certain number of cases and 
average the order from an inspection of these cans. If they are defective, reclamation 
is made. The remainder of the pack of redfish, together with the cohoes, humpbacks, 
dog salmon, tipsand tails, and doovers remain in the home market, and some are 
shipped to Australia, South America, and the South Seas. 
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PRICES OF CANNED SALMON. 

The prices vary with tlie deiD<aiid. On accoant of the large output in 1897 canned 
salmon that year sohl very low. A good average price for the 1896 output was, for 
king salmon, $1.1«5; redfish, 90 cents; echoes, 80 cents, and humpbacks, 65 cents per 
dozen cans. The prices paid during the winter of 1897-98 were, king, $1.10; redfish, 
85 cents; echoes, 75 cents, and humpbacks, 55 cents per dozen. These are simply 
averages from first hands in large quantities. One large organization, it is reported, 
sold 300,000 cases of the best redfish on foreign order, before the pack was made, at 
83 cents i>er dozen. The otlier grades are sold for what they will bring. 

CANS AND BOXES. 

It is difficult, without seeing, to appreciate the enormous number of cans used 
in a cannery. From the time of the arrival of the employees at the cannery, six or 
eight weeks before the salmon run commences, the Chinese who do the piicking are 
employed in making cans, as their contract calls for the packing work complete, from 
the making of the cans to the stowing of the labeled, filled cans into the cases.* The 
body of nearly all cans is matle by hand, but there are a tew machines in use that 
solder the long body seams. In nearly, if not quite, all the canneries, after the cans 
are filled the bottoms and tops are soldered by nnichinery. To piwk 50,000 cases 
requires 2,400,000 cans, and the Alaska pack in 1897 took about 43,600,000 cans. 
This requires about 100,000 boxes of tin plate, weighing 10,000,000 pounds (5,000 tons 
roughly) and costing about $400,000. The tin plate usexl at present is what is known 
as 100-pound tin for the body of the can, and 95-pound tin for the tops. It takes 
about 110 boxes of tin plate for 1,000 cases. Domestic tin is largely used for the pack 
sold for home use, but imported tin for the exi)ort pack. Formerly all tin plate was 
imported, and what is known in the trade as llOpound and 112-pound tin was used. 

One box of 100-pound tin, 14 inches by 20 inches, English plate, contains 112 
sheets of tin plate, weighing 100 pounds, or with the box 5 pounds additional. One 
box of 95 pound tin of the same dimensions contains 112 sheets of tin plate, weighing 
95 pounds net, or with the box 5 pounds additional. The quotations in December, 
1897, in San Francisco, on lots of 500 boxes or more, duty paid, were »§4.20 per box for 
100-i)ound tin and $4.10 for 95-pound tin. American plate is the same except in ])rice, 
which at the time the imported tin quotations were made was for 100-pound tin $3,425, 
and for 95-pound tin 10 cents less per box, delivered f. o. b. San Francisco in large lots. 
One- fourth of 1 per cent is said by dealers to cover all deterioration due to rusting, 
sweating, etc. 

For the season's pack it is usual to allow 110 boxes of tin to 1,000 cases of cans. 
This makes an allowance of 2^ to 3 per cent for rusty i)lates, losses due to imi)erfectly 
cut sheets, and for other cannery uses, iis the following will show : One sheet 14 inches 
by 20 inches will cut 6 bodies or 24 tops of 1-pound tall cans; 1,000 cases, or 48,000 
cans, contain 90,000 tops (4,0(H) sheets) plus 48,000 bodies (8,000 sheets) e(iual to 12,000 
sheets, which is 107 i boxes, or 107 boxes and 16 sheets. Hence 112 sheets, 14 inches 
by 20 inches, will make 448 tall 1-pound salmon cans, or 1 box of tin plate will make 
9J cases of cans. In canneries generally it is said that actual experience shows that 

* In Bering Sea p}M;kin;<: conimenceH Hoon after tlw ice permits the vessels to enter the estaaries. 
As a rule, empty cuus are carried from San Francisco to these Ciinneritts. 

F. c. JJ. 18«»— ;j 
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1 box of tin will make only 9^ cases, at which rate it will take 109 ^^ boxes of tin to 
1,000 cases. ' ^.\ 

There is a rebate of 99 per cent of the duty on imported tin used on the export v.^^ 
pack, but under the present ruling every box must be accounted for, and it is siiH ^ 
that under these conditions only about 75 per cent is realized on account of the iuabilify 
to account for the disposition of every box. 

The boxes in which the canned salmon is packed in Alaska are mostly made in 
Puget Sound and carried up in shooks. The cannery at Metlakahtla turns oat itti 
own boxes, and the sawmill in Tougass Narrows, operated by Metlakahtla iDdians, 
supplies lioring and Wrangell. As lumber can not legally be exported from Alaska, 
there is only a small local demand for the product of the sawmills. 

DEPLETION OF STREAMS. 

When a person interested in a cannery is questioned regarding the decrease of 
salmon in Alaskan waters, he is likely to assure you at once that there are just as ^ 
many salmon in the streams as there ever were, and begins his proofs by citing years 
like 1896, when there was a large run of redfish in Alaska; but any disinterested 
authority on the subject will say that the streams of Alaska are becoming depleted. 
While it can hardly be said that the streams will fail entirely within a few years, there 
is no doubt that the average runs show fewer fish year by year, and if the laws are 
not amended and enforced^ the time will come in the not very distant future when the 
canneries must suffer through their own actions. 

It is a difficult matter to furnish convincing proofs to those who do not wish to 
be convinced, and any argument may fail with those who are interested commercially. 
It is also difficult to establish proof by statistics, because accurate stream statistics, 
as a rule, can not be obtained; and, as to packs, the canneries have multiplied in 
numbers, and many of them have been so enlarged that no comparison can be made. 
The causes of the depletion are the barrica<iing of streams and overfishing; in other 
words, illegal fishing. 

In the examinations of the various streams, as outlined in the following pag^es, all 
resources have been exhausted to obtain data showing their past and present condi- 
tion. It must be evident to anyone referring to the records of the streams that they 
are furnishing fewer fish than formerly, in spite of the improved gear and appliances. 
The results of barricading are illustrated in such streams as Karta Bay, Naha Bay, 
Yes Bay, Klawak, Redoubt, and many others in southeast Alaska; in the streams of 
Prince William Sound district, on Afognak Island, and at Ohignik. The illegal obstrac- 
tion of streams by barricades is more apparent in southeast Alaska than elsewhere 
because the streams are small, there are many of them, and they are easily closed ; 
but from all reports made to me, even by cannerymen, the district of Prince William 
Sound is and has been more heavily barricaded in proportion than southeast Alaska. 

The following may be some evidence bearing upon the subject of depletion : Takings, 
for instance, a section of southeast Alaska, ironi Behm Canal and Prince of Wales 
Island south and east, in 1889 four canneries were operated, viz, Lonng, Burroughs 
Bay, Ketchikan (burnt that year, but packed 13,000 cases), and Yes Bay. In 1897 
four canneries also operated, viz, Loring, Yes Bay, Metlakahtla, and Quadra. In 181^ 
the packs were made from the streams near the canneries — that is, from the ^^home 
streams" — and nearly all were redfish, with a few cohoes and probably very few hump- 
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backs, foi' tlio latter wuro not iu favor iuid few wore iiuoked. In 18'JT tlie \iMik t'ur tliu 
same section is iloublu tlio 1889 pack, but tliey nru nearly all buupbaoks. Tbe pack 
of redAsli is certainly very moch less, yet all tbe etieams witliin 70 or 8() miles of tbe 
canneries have been scoured with all tie gaar tbat conid be devised or used. 

Probably nowhere is the depletion more noticed than in Coi)per Biver r>elta and 
Prince William Sonnd district. In 1S!M) the two canneries used 20 boats, eiich with 
150 fatbomis of web, besides seines, and fished Mountain Slough, Kyak Lake and Uiver, 
and Algonek and Glacier sloughs iu the delta, aud Miner Kiver and Chcniga in Prince 
William Sound, In 1807, to make a slightly ini^reased paek, one cannery used ^2 
boats, the other 43, all with 4oO fathoms of web to a boat, and they llshed all the 
streams from Chilkhat River to Eyakiu the delta, and all the streams iu Prince WilliLim 
Sound. There is no doubt iu the winds of the people of Prince William Sound that 
the streams arc being depleted. 




RedflBli batcLi 



At Karluk, in S[iite of the great run of ].Sii«>, n is con<.'C<lcil that the average run 
18 smaller than iu the early days of lishing oil' this river. 

At Chignik, from 18110 to 1806, au average of fil,400 cases per year wei-e packed 
fnun that stream by one organi/^tion. In ISiifi three set>arate canneries, with all their 
forces and every effort tbey could make, only packed about 06,000 cases of Chignik 
fish; and in 1807, by donbling their efforts, they reached a pLwk of 74,l.';9 oases. Any- 
one who sees tbe flsberies at Ghiguik will rea^lily understand that the stream can not 
stand the excessive Qsbiug. 

It was a matter of great surprise to discover, as the investigations progressed, 
the large number of streams which were either actually barricaded, or which showed 
Indications of having been barricadc<I, notwithstanding the strict law forbidding such 
obstructions, the maximum i>enalty being $1,000 fine, three months' impriaruinient, 
and a line of $250 per day for every day thu obstruction remains, 
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When the attention of those known to have an interest in keeping tbe salmon 
streams in a normal condition has been called to the existence of barricades, with the 
expectation of having them join in protests against their construction, it has been 
surprising to hear some defend barricading as right, and the belief has been iuevitable 
that if such persons were not directly concerneil, they at least encouraged these 
practices. The statement was made in certain localities that it is imiK>ssible to obtain 
sufhcient fish to compete with other canneries without barricading. This is verj' 
true, but the argument is absurd, and needs no comment. Equally absurd defense 
of barricades was made in other x>arts of Alaska. 

The effect of barricades can be readily appreciated. Salmon come to the streams 
t4) ascend for spawning at certain dates, from wliich there is little variation. At first 
a few stragglers appear, then sniall schools, and the schools grow larger aud larger 
i\s the season advances. At the mouths of the streams the fish accustom themselves 
to the new conditions in bnxckish water, and if the river is open to their passage they 
soon ascend to the lakes and thence to the spawning-beds. A whole school has been 
known to ascend in one night. If the stream is barricaded, preventing their ascent, 
they school around in the bay or inlet at the approaches of the streams, may apparently 
leave the vicinity for a short time, and then return and rei>eat this x>roce4SS many 
times. While thus schooling in the salt water they do not reach a spawning condition 
so rapidly, and cx)ntinue suitable for canning a longer time. Some of the fisb that are 
more advanced toward the ripening period, in their frenzy to get to the spawning- 
grounds, fairly attack the obstruction and have been known to dash themselves 
against the timbers with such force as to be killed or die of exhaustion caused by the 
repeated attacks. Brieily, the barricades corral the fish, and thus permit the fisher- 
men to catch all at little expense; they are also said to keep them from ripening 
rapidly, and thus i)ermit the cannerymen to pack good-quality fish much later in the 
season. This seems to be shown in the 1890 catch at Hetta, where — not fix>m the 
action of barricades, but because the fish, on a<;couut of the extreme low water, could 
not ascend until the late September rains raised the water — over 40,000 rediish were 
taken between September 1 to 20. It is claimed that after the fishing season is over 
some of the rails of the barricade are knocked out to allow the remaining stragglers 
to pass through, but this is doubtful. 

The defenders of barricades state that when the water in the rivers is high it 
flows over the ends of the rails, and some redfish leap the barrier, while the other 
species and the trout are kept out, and thus the eggs of the redfish are preserved. 
But the barricades are generally so constructed that if a few fish find a passage the 
same proportion of one species passes in as another. 

The origin of barricading Alaska salmon streams dates back to a period prior to 
the acquisition of Alaska by the United States. The Russians built '^zapors" or dams 
witli stone x)iers across the streams, near the settlements, from which they drew their 
salmon supply. The ruins of some are still standing, at Redoubt, Afoguak, and other 
places. The injury these zapors caused to the fisheries is acknowledged by everyone 
who has any knowledge of the subject. The Russians doubtless received the idea of 
barricading the streams from the Indians. When the first fisheries for the canneries 
were or<^anized, " these little Indian devices," as they were called by a person interested 
in Indian education, were in use, and in some instances were so ingeniously arranged 
that tlie fish were carried out high and dry into a basket. At one place (fiJawak) 
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au Indian owner of a stream u'sed to boa»t tliat bis trap was so cleverly arranged 
Chat iiot a flab conld got up tbo stream ; that be caaglit tbeni all. it i» saUl tbat tbu 
Indians appreciated the necessity of allowing the fish to ascend the streams to 
spawn, ami therefore after obtiiiiiing tbcir winter supply they opcnetl the barricades. 
That liarrieading bas been done in recent years by the Indians there is no doubt, 
for in a number of instances evidences of recent barricading were found on streiinis 
presumably tished by Indians only. If the law were transhited into Chinook, primed 
on nui.slin, and posted in every Indian village and explained to tbe natives, it wonid 
have an excellent efl'ect. 

Tbe general form of these barricades is the same, and a description of one in 
I^ichols Bay stream, Prince of Wales Island, may answer in a general way for all. 
Tbe barrica<les extend solidly across the stream, and the best idea that can be gained 
of this cimstrnction is by reference to the illustrations accompauyiug this report. 
They are loviited near tbe higb-water mark and, if possible, at a point where a pool is 
formed imniediati-ly below the obstruction. A tree, 2 or 3 feet in diameter, is felled 
across tbe stream, and then cut t« a prot>er length so as to make a log that reaches 
from bank to bank and from i to 
C feet above the snrt'aee of tbe 
stream. This log is then Jamnietl 
and wedged in to the iwrky ledges 
on each side of the banks, sup- 
ported underneath to pverent it 
from sagging, aiul braced from 
tbe downstream side by heavy 
beams to resist the great pressure 
brought by the Hoods. Straight saplings, IS to 20 feet in length and 3 to 4 inches in 
diameter, are cut, sometimes split lengthwise, and laid in the direction of the stieani 
over the log, the butts embedd'.-d in tbe river bed npstream ami covei-ed with the river 
deposit, ami the lower ends pntjecting over the log several feet. Tiicse split rails are 
laid solidly side by side from bank to bank. Tbe water at ordinary stages Hows 
through tbe incerstice.", and in heavy Hoods over the ends. 

The barricades arc usually so solidly built that they resist the ordinary drift, and 
at most have but a few rails, which arc easily replaced if knocked out. Freijuently 
a second tree is partly cut, so as to have it I'eady in ease of at^cident t^) the barricade- 
Such was the construction of the one at Nichols Hay stream, and in addition, at one 
side where there was a branch, a wire netting was stretched across. 

It IS reatlily seen that the llsb in passing upstream go under the log and are 
prevented from further ascent by the rails, ami as their spawning instinct kcoi)s them 
beading tbe current, they remain in the vicinity and are easily captured. This barri- 
cade was so solid that not a hsli could pass through ; it is probable, however, with a full 
stream and the water pouringover the end, that a few salmon following the stream nniy 
lesip the end rails. To prevent this there is sometimes an eH'eetive addition in the 
shape of a galvani/ed inm wire netting stretched across tbe top in the direction of the 
log, liom bank to bank, to catch the strays that might succeed in leai)ing the barrier. 
Ill some instances, instead of the split rails, there are heavy rails laid upstream, about 
4 feet apart, and over these are secured light frames of openwork like the lathing of a 
lobster pot, but heavier, tbi-ongli which the water can tlow while excluding the passage 
of fish. 




T of barrjcuilu, sliowinf; metlii'il of 
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THE ALASKA SALMON LAW. 

The following act, passed June 9, 1896, relating to the salmon Usheries of Alaska, 
is the one now in force : 

AN ACT to amend an act entitled "An aot to provide for the protection of the salmon flaheriea of Alaskik.** 

Jie it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepreaentativea of ike United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That tho act approved March socond, oigliteen hundred and eighty-nine, and entitled ''An 
act to provide for the protection of the salmon fisheries of Alaska/' is hereby amended and reenacted 
as follows : 

That the erection of dams, barricades, fish wheels, fences, or any sach fixed or stationary obstrac- 
tions in any part of the rivers or streams of Alaska, or to fish for or catch salmon or salmon tront in 
any manner or by any means, with tho purpose or result of preventing or impeding the ascent of salmon 
to their spawning ground, is declared t<o be unlawful, and tho Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to remove such obstructions and to establish and enforce such regalations 
and surveillance as may bo necessary to insure that this prohibition and all other provisioiiB of law 
relating to tho salmon fisheries of Alaska are strictly complied with. 

Sec. 2. That it shall bo unlawful to fish, catch, or kill any salmon of any variety, except with 
rod or spear, above the tide waters of any of the creeks or rivers of less than five hundred feet width 
in the Territory of Alaska, except only for purposes of propagation, or to lay or set any drift net, 
set net, trap, pound net, or seine for any purpose across the tide waters of any river or stream for a 
distance of more than one-third of the width of such river, stream, or channel, or lay or set any seine 
or net within one hundred yards of any other net or seine which is being laid or set in said stream or 
channel, or to take, kill, or fish for salmon in any manner or by any means in any of the waters of the 
Territory of Alaska, either in tho streams or tide waters, except Cook Inlet, Prince William Sonna, 
Bering Sea, and the watr<'rs tributary thereto, from midnight on Friday of each week until six o'clock 
antemeridian of the Sunday following; or to fish for or catch or kill in any manner or by any appli- 
ances, except by rod or spear, any salmon iu any stream of less than one hundred yards in width in 
the said Territory of Alaska between the hours of six o'clock in tho evening and six o'clock in tho 
morning of tho following day of each and every day of the week. 

Sec. 3. That tho Secretary of the Treasury may, at his discretion, sot aside any streams as spawning 
grounds, in which no fishing will be permitted; and when, in his judgment, the results of fishin^^ 
operations on any stream indicate that the number of salmon taken is larger than the capacity of the 
stream to produce, he is authorized to establish weekly close seasons, to limit the duration of the 
fishing season, or to prohibit fishing entirely for one year or more, so as to permit salmon to increase : 
Providedf howevir, That such power shall be exercised only after aU persons interested shall have been 
given a hearing, of which hearing due notice must be given by publication : And provided further , That 
it shall have been ascertained that the persons engaged in catching salmon do not maintain fish 
hatcheries of sufficient magnitude to keep such streams fully stocked. 

Sec. 4. That to enforce the provisions of law herein, and such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may establish in pursuance thereof, he is authorized and directed to appoint one inspector 
of fisheries, at a sadary of one thousand eight hundred dollars per annum ; and two assistant inspec- 
tors, at a salary of one thousand six hundred dollars each per annum, and he wiU annually snbmit to 
Congress estimates to cover the salaries and actual traveling expenses of the ofiicers hereby authorized 
and for such other expenditures as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of the law herein. 

Src. 5. That any person violating the provisions of this act or the regalations established in 
pursuance thereof shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars or imprisonment at hard labor for a term of ninety days, or both such fine and imprisonment^ 
at the discretion of the court; and, further, in case of the violation of any of tho provisions of section 
one of til is act and conviction thereof a further fine x>f two hundred and fifty dollars per diem will be 
imposed for each day that the obstruction or obstructions therein are maintained. 

This law, like others that have preceded it, is generally regarded as inadequate 
in some vital respects by those having the interest of the salmon fisheries at heart; 
bat there is little agreement among cannery people as to what the law shoald be. 
There is, however, a general inclination toward a tax on the output of each cannery 
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and saltery for the support of batcberies, and tbe suggevstion tbat streams be leased 
for a term of years has everywhere met witb favor.* 

It must be admitted tbat tbe laws and regulations pertaining to Alaska salmon 
fisheries are very generally disregarded, and tbat they do not prevent the illegal 
capture of fish. There is one case in which the law is likely to be respected, and tbat 
is when rival canneries, fishing in the same locality, are not mutually benefited by its 
non-observance. 

In conversation witb tbe superintendent of one cannery it was remarked that, so 
far as experience and observation went, it was exceptional to find a cannery that did 
not pack some fish taken illegally. He seemed very much surprised, and desired to 
impress uiK)n me tbat in tbat district tbe law was observed. Ten minutes afterwards 
he acknowledged that they did not observe tbe weekly close season, and the following 
day it was learned that one stream fished by this cannery was filled with nets from 
mouth to source, and that in the lake at the head of another stream there was ^a trap 
planned by tbe foreman of the cannery. 

It is probably true that fish are sometimes carried to canneries that have been 
taken illegally without the knowledge of tbe superintendent, for the reason that, 
excepting the home stream, be does not see much of the fisheries, as bis time is taken 
up witb tbe canning operations. In general tbe cannerymen would like to see the 
law enforced if it could be done impartially. While in a minor degree tbe law may be 
defective, and, owing to the varying conditions found in the vast extent of territory 
involved, may need amending, still it is good as it stands, and for the present it 
only needs enforcement, and this is not a difficult matter if the proper steps are taken. 
Without considering tbe large amount of money invested in the salmon fisheries of 
Alaska, tbe output is worth in round numbers $3,000,000 a year. Should not such an 
industry be fostered and properly i)rotected f 

Reference is made to the reports of tbe salmon inspectors published by tbe Treas- 
ury Department to show the nature of the work i)erformed by these officials and the 
obstacles they encounter in the performance of their duties. 

My own criticism of the law is briefly as follows : It was evidently fnamed upon the 
basis that tbe salmon fisheries of Alaska were confined to large rivers like the Colum- 
bia and Fraser, while the fact is that 70 per cent of the Alaska pack is taken from 
around tbe mouths of comparatively small streams, and each stream presents certain 



" In April, 1898, the Secretary of the Treasury sent a letter, to tbe House of Representatives in 
which amendments to existin;:^ laws wore proposed as follows and for the reasons stated : 

The present salmon- fisheries laws have been found inadequate to meet existing requirements, 
and their amendment along the line of the inclosed bill is recommended in the light of subsequent 
investigation by Government agents after careful consideration of the questions which the present 
law fails to meet. The material changes in the present law embodied in the inclosed draft are, briefly : 

First. The erection of traps only under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Second. The withdrawal of the protection afforded by the present law to salmon trout, it being 
generally understood that the latter species are destructive to Halniou spawn and fry. 

Third. The extension of the operations uf the law to the territorial waters of Alaska, thereby 
preventing the erection of Btationary obstructions in the approaches to rivers and streams. 

Fourth. The prohibition of the erection of salmon canneries in Alaska witbout a permit from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Fifth. The requirement of a detailed annual statement of the operatiouH of all o|tonerieH and 
manufactories of fish-oil production to the Hpecial agents for the salmon fisheries. ^^s*-^ 

Sixth. The detailing of an employee of the Treasury Department to act as an ailditional special 
agent withont extra compensation. 

Seventh. The imposition of a tax upon the output of all canneries, salteries, fish-oil or fish- 
fertilizer works. 

Eighth. Changing tlie penalty for violation of this act from a maximum fine of $1,000 to $5,000. 



i^ 
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Iieriiliarities, so that it is dinifiilt to ])rotect the fisheries by a general Iaw,and: it must 
be left to clepartiiieiital lejrulatioiis.* 

The first section of the present hiw, wherein it is stated ^^or to fish for or catch 
salmon or salmon trout in any manner or by any means, with the iiarpose or resalt of 
]ireventinfi^ or impeding; tlie ascent of salmon to their spawning-groiiud, is declared to 
be unhiwful/- places the whole matter in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasaxy. 
Tlic second section, relating; to the weekly close season, sli^ald in my opinion make 
no exception in any distru't. The plea is probably made that in the districts exempted 
the fish are taken in i^ill nets, which i>ermit srnne fish to pass all the time; but if this 
is the ph*a it is a mistake. Kvery cannery in Bering Sea and Cook Inlet uses traps 
besides ;;il] nets, and is there any reason why tra]>s should be used at those places 
during tiie weekly dose season and not at ChignikT In Prince William Sound neither 
traps nor ^ill nets are used; all tish are taken in seines — yet it is exempt from opera- 
tion of the close time provision of the law. The fisheries in this locality are on the 
same foutin^ as thosi^ in southeast Ahiska, except that gill nets are used in Ghilkat 
and Taku inlets and at tln^ mouth of the Stikine. If the exception is made on the 
gill-net plea, then the law should provide that ^' all canneries obtaining their fish by 
gill nets cj-rhinirelif are exempt." If the exception is made on account of a short 
fishing season, it mi;;ht hold good for Heriug Sea, but in no other place, though I 
should be opposed to any exemption. The run of redlish in Cook Inlet and Prince 
Williiiin Sound is for a long period, and in fact for a longer ))eriod than in the 
southeast Ahiska district, and on these pleas there is absolutely no reason for 
exempting those phices. 

Tlie time of the weekly close season sliould by all means be changed so as to 
in<Uide Sunday. As it stands, it was no doubt intended that the canneries should 
pack the Friday's cat<ii on Saturday and be closed on Sunday. If the law were 
observed it would permit the Chinese, who know no Sabbath, to rest on that day, 
while the white tishermen and Indians would be obliged to work on that day. We 
send missionaries among tiie Indians and teach them to keep the Sabbath, and then 
eiuict laws which compel them to work. !Mr. Duncan, at Metlakahtla, states that his 
IndiaTis do not fish during the close season on acrcount of the law, and would not ou 
the Sabbatii on account of his teacliings, and the law therefore bears bard upon that 
communitv. 

The first ])art of secti(ni 2 might as well read so as to make it unlawful to take 
salmon in any river or stream above tidewater, with the exceptions given in the act, 
for the reason that there are no fisheries in Alaska, so far as I know, above tidewater 
in any river or stream over 500 feet in width. This section would, however, be very 
much improved if "tidewater" were stricrken out and the section made to read **inany 
of the rivers, streams, or estuaries less than 50() feet wide,'- and then the last provision 



' Thf 1>ill lull ki 111; :ip]ir(>]»i'iations for sundry irivil cxpi-iises of tlir Ctovvrninent for the fisoal yeftr 
eiMliii;^ -'iiiir .'In, 1>:;»7. <'(iiitaiiit.Ml tin- following provision: 

" Kortlio protcrtion of the >^:ilnion fislufrles of Alaska, nudcr the dirortionof tlio Secretary of the 
Tn'aHury, Be\<'U thoiiMand (loUars. to lii' iiiiiiitidiately available : Proridnlf That iu lieu of the three 
iiiM]M*(.'tois \v]iosccniplo\ iiitMit i}4 niitlioii/t'd hy the act of .Iihk' ninth, ei;;htern hundred and ninety -eix, 
tlK'ie shall hu a])pointrd h\ tln^ rrc>i<]i.-nt, hy and with tiio ailviro and conseut of the Senate, one 
a;:<-nt at a Halary of two thoiiHand live liundrcd doHars prr aniiuni, aud one assistant agent at a 
HJilary of two thousaod dollars per annum.'' (Statutes 5-')th Cong.. Ist Bess., chap. 2, 1897, p. 29.) 

The sundry 'ivil hill for the liseul year end in i; Juno .*i(), 1SI>S, a]ipropriat«^d the same amoant for 
thi- proter-tion of the salmon lishenes, without specifying the sahirics to he paid. 
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of tbe section coald be cut out entirely. The words "rivers, streams, and channels" 
should be used with considerable caution as to the meaning. There should also be a 
proviso making it unlawful to pack fish taken illegally. 

The Treasury Department is empowered to establish regulations governing the 
salmon fisheries, and the first section gives ample power in the matter. There are 
several technical points which need explanation and should be embodied in the regu 
lations. The most important of these refers to section 2, and is as follows: Does the 
law, so far as it relates to rivers or streams that receive tidal waters, refer to the 
conditions at low water or at high water! As a rule there are great fiats oft' the 
mouths of the Alaska rivers, and, as there is a rise and fall of tide of fiom 15 to 40 
feet, varying in the difl'erent sections, the topographical features apjiear very difi'ereiit 
at low water from what they do at high water. Low water is the proper base to which 
the laws should apply, and is the plane to which Government surveys are reduced 
on all charts. Everything pertaining to hydrography is rednced to low water, and 
on published surveys the dividing line between land and water is the line cut by the 
low-water plane. This is a question of vital importance and a decision shouhl be 
rendered. 

The same question involves the legality of traps in the Kussilof liiver and others 
to the westward. The point is whether or not they are in the river. The Kussih)f 
River at high water has its mouth at the point where it debouches into Cook Inlet, 
where the banks are both defined within the meaning of shore people; while at low 
water the stream Hows between steep and well defined banks that are covered at high 
water, yet they are banks, and the mouth is then a long distance from the high-water 
mouth. 

One of the traps at Kussilof is between what mightbecalled the high water mouth 
and the low- water mouth of the river. It is the one near the cannery on the southern 
bank. The leader commences at high-water mark and extends down the left bank 
with the heart in the low-water river, which is quite narrow. At high water the trap 
is clearly outside of tiie river, at low water it is as clearly inside, but it is then mostly 
uncovered and on dry land, and serves no more purpose in catching fish than a line of 
telegraph poles. This low-water river is very shallow; in fact, it has a bar at the mouth 
which dries at the lowest tides, so that fish do not ascend at low water, but probably 
only at high water, when they trim closely around the shore and are defiected into the 
trap. It is said that the traps at Kenai are similarly located, and are in fact in the 
river. We did not visit Kenai, as no cannery has been in operation there for a number 
of years, and as the fishing season was all over and the traps pulled up at the time of 
our call. 

A decision on the following point is also very necessary : There are several bodies 
of water in Alaska which are joined to the sea by narrow x)assages winch at low tide 
arc rapids, thus making lakes or lagoons of these interior bodies, and during the last 
of the flood tide the water flows in, forming them into tidal basins. Naha and Karluk 
are examples of this, but others may be found. If the plane of low water is decided 
upon as the mea^ning of the law, some of these bodies probably become lakes; but 
is it illegal to take a salmon in a lake! The law prohibits fishing by any mesins 
that prevents the parent salmon from reaching the spawning-ground; but, so far as I 
can learn, nothing is said about fishing on the spawning-ground in the lakes, which is 
vastly more important than fishing in the streams. My opinion is that, in ascnuUng 
a river from the sea, when that *' river, stream, or estuary" once attains a width in 
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which it is illegal to fish, even tboagh it afterwards widens into a lake or baaiii, it 
should be regarded^ so far as the law is concerned, as of the width restricted by the law, 
for the lake or basin can flow no more water than the narrow part of the outlet onleBS 
there are more outlets, which is exceedingly improbable. 

Traps should either not be allowed or else should be regulated* The leads, heart, 
and wings should not be i>ermitted to extend over more than one-third of the width 
of the channel (not width between banks), and the shore end of the leader shoald not 
be permitted to approach nearer the shore than 100 feet from the low- water mark, and 
no trap should be permitted within 300 yards of any other trap. 

Under section 1, of the law quoted, the Treasury Department should by all means 
regulate the fishing in approaches to the stream. It is recommended that off the 
months of all streams in which fishing is prohibited by the act, no fishing be per- 
mitted, except by rod or spear, over an area formed by drawing a line firom a point 100 
yards on either side of the river, in a direction parallel to the flow at the month and 
extending 500 yards into the bay, arm, or sea. In several localities the seines are ran 
across the mouths of the rivers, and one seine follows another in such rapid sncoession 
that but few fish can ascend, for it must be remembered that a seine dragged throngh 
the water must necessarily frighten the fish, and those that are not taken probably 
do not return for an appreciable time, and then only to encounter another seine. 

The law does not provide for a sufficient number of inspectors. Six would not be 
too many, and it should be stated that the appointees shall be practical fishermen, 
who must be in the field from the time fishing begins — in some districts early in May — 
until it closes, in some districts about the 1st of October. 

The insi)ectors should be clothed with the power to reject fish that are nnflt. 
Fish out of the water for more than forty-eight hours should be rejected. It may be 
considered by some that this is too short a time; that the weather of Alaska will 
permit fish to remain in good condition for a longer period. But this is not the case; 
during the packing season there are at times warm days, and there is much rain and 
fog, the fish are handled in masses, and deterioration is rapid. 

The superintendents of the canneries of the largest organization that operates in 
Alaska are instructed not to pack fish that have been more than forty-eight boors cmt 
of the water. There are probably fewer bad fish packed than is usually believed by 
the public, yet many are packed that are unfit. 

Reference has already been made to the manner in which fish are collected at 
some canneries from distant ix>ints. These fish are often two days old when oollected« 
and before they are finally packed three or four days have elapsed, and they are then 
probably unfit for food. 

In order that the productive capacity of the streams may be known, the law 
should provide that each cannery, saltery, or i)erson engaged in packing, canning, 
salting, or drying, or otherwise preparing salmon for commercial purposes, mnst, on or 
before December 31 of each year, submit to the Treasury Department a sworn state- 
ment giving the number of cases, boxes, barrels, bales, or bundles of each species so 
prepared, and the number of fish of each and every species used in the business, 
separately for each stream, together with the dates when fishing was commenced and 
ended in each stream. Without this information it is simply impossible to ascertain 
the correct value of the streams and to regulate the fisheries. 

The law should also i)rovide that all cans should be distinctly marked with the 
nj\me and location of the cannery and the kind of salmon ]>acked. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SALMON FISHERIES AND THE INDIANS. 

Whenever the Albatross anchored near any locality either permanently or tempo- 
rarily inhabited by natives, a delegation of the older men or chiefs came on board 
and requested an audience. The powwows which followed invariably took the form 
of relating the oppression of the white man. At Klinkwan, Chacon, Klakas, Klawak, 
Metlakahtla, Kasaan, Karta Bay, and, in fact, everywhere, the Indians were greatly 
exercised over their condition, and notwithstanding that they were repeatedly 
informed that the Fish Commission party had nothing to do with the execution of the 
law and was merely in the country for the purpose of examining the fisheries, they 
insisted that, as we were Government officers, we must hear them. 

The permanent Indian villages during the spring and summer months are practi- 
cally deserted except by a few old people, the young men and women being away, 
living in camps and curing their winter supply during the spring, and when the can- 
neries open, fishing for them or doing work about them. The canneries at Klawak 
and Metlakahtla are operated by Indians, the former drawing quite a number from 
Howkan and Klinkwan. At Chacon the Indians from Kasaan were curing halibut, 
and they were again met at Hunter Bay, where they had come for cannery work. 
It is only during the winter that the permanent villages are fully inhabited. 

They are essentially fish-eating Indians, depending upon the streams of the country 
for a large amount of food supply. These streams, under their own administration, 
for centuries have belonged to certain families or clans settled in the vicinity, and 
their rights in these streams have never been infringed upon until the advent of 
the whites. No Indians would fish in a stream not their own except by invitation, 
and they can not understand how those of a higher civilization should be — as they 
regard it — less honorable than their own savage kind. They claim the white man is 
crowding them from their homes, robbing them of their ancestral rights, taking away 
their fish by shiploads ; that their streams must soon become exhausted ; that the Indian 
will have no supply to maintain himself and family, and that starvation must follow. 

The natives urge that the law prohibiting them from owning mining claims is 
very hard to endure; that they wear the same clothes, eat the same food, obey the 
same laws as the white man, and are far more orderly than the white communitie^s, and 
that they should have the same rights. They acknowledge the white man's superior- 
ity; all they want is suitable encouragement to imitate him. The Prince of Wales 
Indians also complained against the Metlakahtla community, stating that the latter 
are foreigners and come to their island, cut out the best timber, and carry it to their 
sawmill at Metlakahtla. While acknowledging the Metlakahtlans as superior in 
intelligence, they say that they would gladly embrace the same opportunities. 

From the Indians' standpoint, their complaints are undoubtedly well founded, but 
history will no doubt repeat itself here, as in other portions of our country, where the 
aborigines have come in contact with the civilizing infiuence of the white man, where 
rum, disease, and mercenary dealings have slowly but surely exterminated them. My 
own sympathy is with the Indian, and I would gladly recommend, if the way were 
clear, the establishment of ownership in streams; but it is impracticable, and I can 
only ask for him a consideration of his <;laiui and, whatever law is framed, that a 
liberal balance be thrown in his favor. 
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In 0|>vrutiTig tli<^ canneries, the Iudi»» sees thu value of tbe fish; ho sens n mmns 
for i>l)t»iniiij;f ino[iny, tlie purchasing power of whirh he knows a^ well ns lIoi^!4 tbe 
whiUi man, ami if Ub wiiild possess all the flsh which ho believes are liis by rigbt of 
inheritanw, ho wmihl have plenty of money. In some instanc<^'it L-aiiimries rc«^- 
iiizp welli-atabliahed Indian rights to sslinon streams by paying tho chiefs a certafu 
amiitint i>er yt-ar for the privilege of lishin^, bnt in many cases unscrupiilotis wUitr 
men have goni; among them with promises, only to break them when pnymeiiC was due. 

It can uot be detued, however, that the Indian is better situated now tbjiii hii was 
before the eannuriea were eHtablishod, or than he wontd be if thecunnerieMwure moved 
out of the country or abandoned. So far as his Hsh supply is conc«rue<1, it bax ii4t( 
been seriously curtiuled for liis own use and eaii not be in the future, fur long before 
salmon become ejitinet the canneries will be abandoned as nni>roli table. It pnilMibly 
takes a little more work to get his winter supply now, but the Diouey nbicb llm 
canneries bring him permits a purchase of various foods, and so a large supitty of Ssh 




Csli'b iif liiilibiit oil dei'k of itruruer JII'iiIi;.hh, ti'mr KillieuiNi. 

is not as necessary as formerly. The canneries bring the Indian ready money, ii)rni»re 
than lie can earn by labor in any other way, and if be is at all industrious be can t'luni 
Buflicient during a canning season to supjmrt himself and his family during the winttir. 
The canneries will most willingly pay for all the Bsh be brings them, or they will give 
bim work at ttie cannery if he can be depended upon. Here, of cturse, is tbe chief 
difllciilty. The cannery season is short, ami men must be employed who are willing 
to give their labor at nil times, and the Indiiin tires of his work very quickly. In the 
midst of it he is often seized with a desire to leave; he must hunt, or he innst get 
llsh for \m family, although his wages for a day will purchase more tish than he <>so 
catc-b in a week; still be must go, ant) he goes. As a result, canneries do not waut 
his latKir. 
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PISHING AND COLLECTINO BY THE ALBATROSS. 

Dariug the cmJHe, fiabing by tlie ship's furce with gill iieta, seines, tiuwls, liiiml 
liues, etc., was carried oti whenever an i)[>iK>rtitiiity offered. As tito iuatrutitioim also 
ealled fur iuformatioa relating to halibnt, Bsliitig eff[>rts were largely in that direi-tion. 

With gill nets we were only aiicceasful at Wrangell (montli of the Stikino llivci-), 
Ugaiiak, Yakutat, and lie<lQ8li Bay, localities where the water was not clenr. We 
took the first Dolly Varden trout [•Salpelinun nialmu), on .liiric 10 at Metlakiihtlii, iknd 
the lirat redtlsh at Karta Bay June ifi. At Thorite Bay, on July 5, wo t^xik 78 redfiah 
with an average weight of ti [xmnds, ami 83 Dolly Vardeti trout averaging li jHrnmlti 
in weight. At Wrangell, in the discoloi-ed water, on .July 7 we look a unuiber uf king 
and tlog salmon and redlisb iu the same gill net. 




HALiuur. 

The halibut trawls were set in all localities ami every tll'uit niiidis not only to find 
halibut banks by our own rusunrues, but intjuiry was made at every itoint relatiiig to 
this Hubjeot. The investigations confirm the views of those whom I twlieve competent 
to judge, and that is that in southeast Ala^ika, on the Amertuan side of Dixon 
Kutraac^, there are no halibut banks for commerciiil purpom^s. Halibut were nunally 
taken wherever we went, but nowhere in large numbers except off Killisuoo, 

On the sinitheni Kide of Dixon Kutrance, on the plateau of the Queen Charlulle 
Islands, iu the vicinity of Itose Spit and in Eceate Straits, there ia oomparatively 
shoal water — that is, under I'll) fathoms; in these looiilities halibut are obtained in 
ciinsiderable numbers throughout the winter months when they are desired in I'uget 
Sound for eastern shipmeuL In the spring and sumuier halibut are found scattering 
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oi in clusters tbroagboat all the waters of soatheaat Alaska, bat novhere do great 
banks ezUt, so far as koowii, on wliich a vessel might fill ap at all times, as cao be 
done on the Uritiah Columbia side. They seein to follow the herring, and can also be 
obtaliied off any of tfae canneries, where they probably feed on the offal, and are 
sufficiently plentiful for local demands. 

On Bear Island, at the entrance to Nichols Bay, west of Cape Chacon, sootbern 
shore of Prince of Wales Island, is a summer village where tfae Indians from the 
surrounding country camp and obtain their supply of halibut for drying. At tlie time 
of the visit of the Albatross it was occupied by Oliief Skowl and part of bis tribe of 
Kaeaans. From this chief, wfao is rather an intelligent Indian, and bis headmen, 
it was learned that off Capo Chacon are a number of Hpots which the Indians locate 
by shore ranges and obtain there sutficieut halibut for their own use and dry some for 
trade with the Tsimpseans, &om whom they obtain ealacbon oil. The ludians will 
speak with aplifted arms of " byas pish " (plenty of fish), bat their ideas do not go 
beyond satisfying their own wants. There are no banks here. The halibut are found 
in spots, and while a vessel might fill up, the fish would soon be cleaned off. 

Mr. Clark, proprietor of a ealtery at Ketchikan, and a former Cape Ami Usheriuan, 
has a schooner and has tried to make a busiuess of marketing halibut in the winter. 
He has prospected tlie ground hiitiaelf, and has extended his inquiry in all directions, 
and his ex^terience is similar to what has been stated. 




Halibut (ntppoglowtu 



Mr. Miller, of Klinkwan, stated that be bad prospected over southeast Alaska, and 
had nowhere found any banks; that scattering halibut conld be found everywhere and 
ill immbers in spots during the summer, aud some few in winter, but nowliere in 
quantities to supply a considerable market. 

Clarence Strait is frequently referred to as a great halibut-ground, aud tourists 
who make the southeast Alaska trip are load in their descriptions of the halibat 
lisheries off KUlisnoo. The steamer Queen, which carries Alaska excursionists, makes 
it a point to give them a few hours of halibut fishing, aud sometimes when a good 
KjKtt is found, or there is a large run of herriug^mauy halibut are taken, while at otber 
times they are not so abundant. When the average tourist gets a 50-pound halibat on 
his line, be faas the experience of his life, aud much has been said and written of these 
halibut -ground 14. The Queen usually fishes between Danger Point and Kenaanow 
liocks, off the winter village of Aiigoon, or in that vicinity. Danger Point is 3 miles 
from tlie northern entrance to Killisuoo, and forms the southern point of entrance to 
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Eootzuahoo Inlet. Tbis inlet U noted for tta immense schools of herring, and the 
Alaska Oil and Uuuno Company, located at Kiltisnoo, draws a large part of its fisb 
from this inlet 

The ground where it is said the Queen usually fishes was fished by the Albatrost 
for an hour in from 40 to 50 fathoms of water; oue halibut weighing 45 pounds was 
taken. Wo theu moved off Danger Point, about one-fourth of a mile off the buoy 
marking the end of the reef^ and fished from the vessel and two small boats with 21 
hand-lines all told, in from 10 to 30 fathoms, and 'n 1} hoars obtained 143 halibut, 
average weight 22 pounds— the smallest 5 pounds, the largest 61 pounds. After this 
the vessel was moved 1 mile to the northward and continued fishing with hand lines, 
but nothing was taken. At Danger Point there was a large school of herring mnuing 
into the inlet at the time of our fishing. The fishing is carried on over the shore shelf 
and the halibut are attracted by the beixing. Small halibut vessels sometimes visit 
this locality and make part of a load, but there is no certaiuty at any time. 




{Clapta yallan). 



Abont 4 miles above Danger Point are severiil halibut 8(>ots, and at the entrance 
to Che-Ik Bay is fairly good ground, but tlierc are no banks that would supply a con- 
siderable market. A halibut was taken uiulur the wb:irf at Killisuoo during tbo 
summer of 1897 weighing 45U pounds. It was in shoal wiiter eating salmon heads aud 
would not take the bait, so tliu hook was placed ou the end of a ]>ole and pushed into 
its mouth. The largest halibut we took weighed 165 pounds. It was caught on a 
trawl at Chasina Anchorage, I'rincu of Wales Island. As a rule the halibut are small, 
The weights of those wo took at Killisuoo will give a fair average. 

The Indians at Yakutat in the spring of the year, when their stock of dried 
salmon is running low, fish on si>ots off Cape Fhipps and take all they want for their 
own use. During a day trawls were set with an exiiericnce similar to that in south- 
eiist Alaska. A few halibut were caught each time, but here, as in other localitips, 
the lines were filled with dogfish. It is possible that an extended examination 
might give different results, but for winter fishiug it is a long distauce from market, 
with severe weather to be encountered. 

We made several trial sets in Sitka Sound and took a few scattering halibut and 
a great many dogfish. 

Several years ago Mr. Robert Bell, who lives at Thorne Bay, spent the months 
of December, January, February, and part of March in a schooner prospecting for 
halibut in southeast Alaska*. He fished all over the interior waters Irom Dixon 
Entrance to Peril Straits, and outside from Salisbary Sound to Dixon Entrance. 
As he has been a peniiaiient resident of the Territory for some years and is in the 
fish business, he is well aciiuainted with the subject so far as it is known. On this 
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occasion, at several points, from 5,000 to 6,000 pounds of halibat were obtained, but 
before the Ibad could be made the fish spoiled and had to be thrown overboard. As 
a last resort, the vessel made for the Queen Charlotte banks, filled up, and went t4) 
market. 

Our investigation of the halibut fisheries of Alaska was incidental to that of 
salmon; it would probably occupy several seasons for the thorough examination of 
this subject alone. 



CHARTS OF THE ALASKA SALMON DISTRICTS. 

The accompanying charts A and B are designed to show, as completely as possible, 
the location of the salmon canneries and streams of Alaska, the pioductive capacity 
of the streams, and such other information bearing upon the fishing interests of the 
region as could be appropriately given in this manner. 

Several corrections are to be noted, most of them occurring in the lists of canneries 
printed on the charts. 

The following canneries arc owned by the Alaska Piickers' Association, and should 
be so noted : 



SuuTHKAST Alaska. 

Operated, 1897: 

ryrauiid Harbor Packing Co. 

Glacier Packing Co. 

Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur Co, 
Kescrvc, 181)7: 

(I'hilkat Canning Co. 

"Westkux Alaska. 

Operated, 1897: 

KrLstol hay Canning Co. 

Arctic Packing Co. at NuMbagak. 

ALoska Packing Co. 

Point Roberts Packing Co. 

Arctic Packing Co. at Naknek. 

Ugasbik Fisbing Station. 
Ktscrvo, 1897: 

Nusbagak l*acking Co. 

Bering Sea Packing Co. 



Central Alaska. 

Operated, 1897 : 

Pacific Packing Co. 

Arctic Fishing Co. 

Karluk Packing Co. 

llr.me-Alcutian Packing Co. 

Alaska Improvement Co. 

Uganuk Fisbiug Station. 

Arctic Packing Co. at Alitak. 

Cbignik Bay Co. 
K«*8erve, 1897: 

Nortbcru Packing Co. 

Hnme Canning and Trading Co. 

Kodiak Packing Co. at Karlnk. 

Kodiak Packing Co. at Alitak. 

Cbignik Bay Packing Co. 



Chart ^.— " Kasaii Bay " should be *' Kasaan Bay.'' 

Abandoned saltery No. 5 should be designated ^'Morriscy" instead of "No name.^ 

Chart Ji.— Ill the list of canneries Cannery No. 4 should be designated '^ Uganuk 

Fishing Station. '^ 

lieserve cannery No. 9 should be designated " Chignik Bay Packing Co." 
lleserve saltery No. 2 should be designated "Uganuk Fishing Station.^ 
"Alaska Coast and Fishing Co." should be "Alaska Coast Fishing Co.^ 
The name of the company operating reserve canneries 4 and C is the "Kotliak 

Packing Co.,'' the old spelling of the name of the island being retained, instead of 

the present jwicepted spelling "Kadiak." 
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STATISTICS OF THE ALASKAN SALMON INDUSTRY. 

The following statistics of the ssilmou industry of Alaska comprise a continuous reconl of the 
business from 1878, the year of its origin, to 1897, when the investigations referred to in this report 
were made. The data are more comprehensive and useful than any heretofore published, and, 
besides showing the annual development of the industry in each section, will have a permanent 
value because of the interesting comparisons that will lie possible. For the years 180G and 1897 
there are given detailed statistics of persons employed, capital invested, apparatus used, salmon 
utilized, and canned products prepared. 8pe(*Jal statistics of the salmon salting conducted by 
independent establishments are shown for 1897. 

The total quantity of salmon canned in Ahiska during the twenty years ending in 1897, as 
shown by the following table, was 7,508,358 cases, each case holding 48 one-pound cans. The net 
weight of the fish thus prepared was 300,401,184 ]>ounds, while the gross weight of the salmon 
required for this pack was over 500,000,000 x>ounds. The avemge annual i)ack was 375,418 cases, 
but during the last ten years of the i)eriod in ({uestion the average quantity of salmon canned was 
691,743 cases and the total gross weight of the tish utilized for canning was over 470,000,000 
l)oands. Thus, between 1888 and 1897 the Alaskan wat<^rs yielded an average yearly output of 
47,0(M),(>00 pounds of salmon for canning ])urposes, in addition to large quantities which were salted. 



Tahh' Bhoiring hij ifeant and diatrictM the tmlmon-vaniiintj operations in .tUmka from 1S7S to lSft7. 



Vi'jir. 



1878. 
187». 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
188G. 
18K7. 
1K88. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
18i<6. 
1897. 



SoilthtMlHt 

Aluaka. 



Va9t». 

8.159 

12,530 

0,539 

8,977 

11.501 

18.040 

19, 189 

1U.828 

18.1 GO 

31,402 

HI. 128 

13».7C}0 

142, 901 

156. 615 

115,722 

136. U53 

142.544 

148. 470 

2t{2. 381 

271.867 



Priure 

William 

S<miul and 

Copper 

Kiver. 



<'a,f*. 



Cook Inlet 



Caifn. 



Kudiuk 

Hiid 
dilgiiik. 



i'aten. 



Btriii^ 



i 'ateit. 



24,204 
42.194 
68,091 



76.998 
78,663 
59.494 
92.866 
52, («7 



6.044 i 
14.81K 
21.141 
19,217 
28,43:i I 
30,765 
42,451 
50. 494 
28, 65.'> 
58.997 
20, 741 
31.665 
34.033 
36.188 
34,767 
32. 5:t2 



4,200 
13, 479 
20. 156 

:{:», 470 

46. l.'iO 
71.7.'JO 
198.650 
386.75:1 
350.451 
384, 279 
274. 755 
291, 152 
322, 356 
2:12. 237 
358. 357 
298, 310 



400 

14.000 

48. 822 

72, 700 

89,886 

115,985 

118,390 

133.418 

63. 41)9 

H»7. 786 

108.844 

150. 1.35 

218,336 

254,312 



(iraiid 


t4)tiilH, all 


Alunka. 


< 'aae*. 


8, 15» 


12.530 


6,5.^9 


8.977 


21.745 


46. 337 


6»,880 


77.515 


141,. 'HVi 


200. (i77 


412,115 


714, 196 


682. .'iOl 


801.400 


474.717 


643. 654 


686.440 


626,530 


966.707 


909. U78 



Total : 1,739,832 1 494,.'i67| 490,941 < 3.286,505 1.496.513 7,508,358 



For four years after salmon canning was begun in Alaska it was confined to the southeastern 
l)art of the Territory; in 1882 the business was inaugurated in the Cook Inlet and the Kiuliak 
regions; two years later canning commenced in Bering Sea, and in 1889 in Prince William Sound. 
In all of these sections the industry has continued and has undergone a groat increase, so that the 
pack of 1807 was larger than that of any i)revious year except 189C.* Up to and including 1807 
more than two-fifths of the canned products, namely, 3,280,505 cases, had come from the Kadiak 
and Chignik district; somewhat more than one-fifth, or 1,739,832 cases, from s<mtheast Alaska, and 
a little less than* one-fifth, or 1,490,513 cases, from Bering Sea. The condensed tables showing the 

*Tho AluMkii sahuoii pack of 180S wun ahoiit (Hi<),<NX) cjiHeH. 

F. C. B. 1898- 4 
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ammal pack in eaeh regkm and the proportion of the dilEerent seetionA in the Taloe of the canned 
pcodoclB aflbnl an interesting study of the 8ea«»al flurtnations of the bosineBA. 

The growth of the salaon-emnning bosiness. as indicated bj the nomber of eanneries in 
operation each year, is shown in the fftUowing tal^ The aeme of the boaness was reached i^ IS*^. 
when 37 canneries wert ran. In 1S91, for reasons elsewhere staled, the actiTe eannrries were 
nedoeed to loi, and snee that year there have been nnmbers of canncrie* held in rescrre in the 
Most important distrieL^w Owing to the establishment of new eanneriea and the reope n ing of old 
ooesw the plants operated in ldr< and 1S97 wtre more uameroos than iu any season ^i>ee 18£*L 
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The nnmler oi >aIz»G --i;:^Ler>ft« II o:^rrar>>- ::. i<*7 'wtsi^ :;>- divided a.< Mlovs aaaotifr the 
different dis:r:c:5: S>-:Lea>: Alaska. :•: PrlL<e W.T! -iri Syitd a-d C-spper Birer, 2s CoGik Iniec 
1: Kadiak ar:«i t Li^ik. !•»• a:.d Ber:: g Sea. 7. In ;Le j-rev^-x:* Tei^r. also. 2> canneries ^were 
sperate^. d \^'jz.z *- sc«:>^as^ Ala^^. > oil Pris*?e WiHiia. Sc-g::.! az.d Oijiper Kirer. 1 on Oook 
Inlet. '^ a; K^iL^ azd Cli^ik. ai-i S :-_ Brrii^ Sr-,*. 

The ns=: :^r .>: piW5or.> eci: >:-Ted :_ lir Aljk^kjLr; ?^a»a<ai.rji ^ l^iknes^ in 1^7 was >Sj25(±. Of 
thetse. '•1*^> were tL::* ij^lT-r-Liei.. 77? r-Adve i:>':jer=jea. oL2 wLiie ear.-'ecy employes. -439 

caanerr Laz-is. 2.31!^ CLi^^e^ trAi^zistix haa-is. azi -i^f^ hatcheTT- mtsu er^w^ of 

• • • - 

aad ocher Te^RsebS. azid vjkrk^&s txher empS*>yee>^ Tbe {47^wn> esLii^i^red in 

t^A dissrxt i-aalwfeii as fo&>ws: S:43:£(ea5i Alaska, l.^f!^: Prince wmiam Sonnd and Copfer 

E^Ter. ^^^i C^»k IiLlet. 17.>: Kaduk and Chifrif. 1^''*77. a^d Bertng Sen. 1.^091 

TV- aancwsT ^f :i:Tet$ced eapeial nr^*r^et?eci«i by \ht AJcaskan salmon indnstry is 
TV- raise --f \ht T^tr>^'^ li^ar^w c>h;ri^ zear, 'r^^Lil-dlnrSw =:aeL::iery. etit- indndiii 
nc4 o^WTKed t»-T leld :^ reaerre. ai:giecj:<*i a>:g*:«TTyatriy ^jL^.X3# in 1^6(7, 
f ^jows a»x:|: the d:?«e=i: di>crT«5 : S^i^-a^: AIj^Ju. fj»7.«(Ni: Priace Wimam S 
per Efrer. tXkT^^i 0»£ Izi>c, *1 >4-^:^i: Kac::ak ^-i Oirifk. ?1.74I.<iWi.and Bering 
Br far the Ijir-ref^ iic-a :- ibe f^vrsiaen v-^s :be t:MSLZjtrr >±jii:i.jr^ aski e<ampment 
Tsi^ ti f±.«>>«-V>t. TLr oiirrr >adiLg ::e&> vent rerjseus az.-d :«:ax$w isiSXLlM: 
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Vapa Fox PwklDf Co.. north ■hoi* Bocb de Quuln 
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Caiw I,aea Parking <^t., BiirmnBha Bav, Betim Caual 
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Glacier PatklnsCu., Faint HIihHtld, WniBc<-ll IhIhwI. ... 
North PaclHiTradinK and racking Co., Klawak-PrilKOvr 

BaranUlTpB'-klnairii.. Knl.nilil. lUrimnr lilaul 

BaranoffPai 






13.000 I 
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nl Alaika Co.. Liltlg Kayak lalawl. Qnir of Alaska 
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Rodiak PacklDg Co.. Earluk, Kadiak InUwl 

HniueI'W'klngl;o..Karluk,kB<llak Island 

AloiitlanIfUudiKlablngandl(liilngCs..Kacliik.KiHliHkIi 

KarlDk Packing Co.. Karlnk. Kadiak Liland 

Alaaka Impnivmucat Co., Karlnk. KadUk laland 

ArctloPaafclngCn.,AlltBkllay,KadiiikIaland 

Kodiak Packing Co., AHtak Bay, Kadiak laland 
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Arctic PasklBg Co., Lanan Cove, UrakBay.. 
Knj-id Packing Co., Afognak laland 
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Tbin Point Packing (;a.,^CMD Point. Alaika PentuaiUu 



tJoBlral Alaaka Co.. Thin Pc 
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Table thowinff the output of the salmon canneries of Alaska from 1S78 io 1897 — Contiimod. 



Naine of coinpauy and location of cannery. 



SOUTHEAST ALASKA. 



Saadra Packing Co., Mink Bay, Boca cle Quadra 
Letiakahtla Industrial Co., Metlaknhtla, Annette Island 

Pacific Steam Whaliug Co., Hunter Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur Co., Loring. Nalia Bay 

Boston Fishing and Trading Co., Yea or McDonald liay 

Cape Lees Packing Co., Burroughs Bav, Behin Canal 

Glacier Packing Co., Point Highfleld, Wrangell Island 

North Pacific Trading and Pscxing Co., Klawak, Prince of Wales Island 

Baranoff Packing Co., Hedfish Bay, Baranof Island 

Astoria and A laska Packing Co., Point Ellis, Ruiu Island 

Bartlett Bay Packing Co., Bartlett Bay, ley Straits 

Chilkat Packing Co.. east shore Chilkat Inlet 

ChUkat Canning Co., Chilkat VilUge, Chilkat Inlet 

Pyramid Harhor Packing Co.. 1*yramid Harbor, Chilkat Inlet 



1892. 



1893. 



1894. 



Cases, 



11,125 



21.446 
13,734 

Closed. 

Closed. 
10,194 
10, 259 

Burnt.' 

Closed. 

Burnt. 
20,000 
28,964 



Totals of annual packn in Houtlioant Alaska 115,722 



1895. 



189C. 



iHilT. 



Cotes. 



12,500 



25,153 
15. 102 
Close<l. 
22, 728 
12, 595 
9.889 



Cases. Cases. 



14,000 



12,000 



26,809 
12,000 
DiHuiantled. 
25,250 
14,455 
11,189 



32,554 
14,100 

27,416 
12.228 
14,805 



Cases. 
8,000 
17,650 
27, 442 
61,467 
24,100 



44,233 
16,675 
15,358 



Closed. I Dismantled. 



24,418 
13,668 



136,053 



Closed. 
38,781 



142, 544 



PRI.SrE WIU.IAM SOUND AM) COPPKR HIVKR. 



Peninsula Trading and Fishing Co., Coquenhena. Copper lUver Delta Closo<l. 

Pacific Packing Co . Odiak. Prince William Sound Closed. 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Odiak, Prince William Sound ! Closed. 

l*acific Steam Whaling Co., Orca, Prince William Sound ' 



15.276 
28,999 
32, 729 



Totals of Annual packs in Prince William Sound and Co)>|>cr Kivei 



15.000 
28,378 
35,285 



Closed. 
35,373 



Clottcil. 
47,456 



148,476 I 262,381 



Casrs. 
24.500 
15,490 
34.38K 
G3. 04O 
22,300 



45.918 
15,706 
14,070 



Cloaed. 
37,456 



271, W? 



76,908 I 78,663 



C<H»K INI.ET. 



Northern Packing Co., Keuai Clo8e<l. 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Kenui 

George W. Hume, KussilofUiver 20.741 

Arctic Fishing Co., Kussiluf liiver Closed. 



Totals of annual jiacks in Cook InU't j 20. 741 



Closed. 



Clost'd. 



Closed. / (') 
31,063 \ 34,033 



31,665 



KADIAK AND (HIGNIK. 

Kodiuk Packing Co., Karluk, Kadiuk Island ' Closed. 

Aleutian Islands Fishing and Mining Co., Karluk, Kadiak Island / Consol. 

Hume Aleutian Packing Co., Karluk, Kadiak Island ;\ 76,233 

Karluk Packing Co., Karluk, Kadiak Island | 75,416 

Alaska Improvement Co., Karluk, Kadiak Island 52, 098 

Hume Canning and Trading Co., Tanglefoot Bay, near Karluk : 

Arctic Packing Co., Alitak Bay, Kadiak Island 1 21, 077 

Kodiak Packing Co., Alitak Bay, Kadiak Lslaud 



30, 138 



Pacific Steam W^haliug Co., ITyak Anchorage, Kadiak Island | 

Hume Bros. & Hume, Uyak A nchorage, Kailiak Island , 

Arctic I*acking Co.. Larsen Cove, XJ j^ak Bay Closed. 



59, 959 
59, 220 
43. 076 
15,429 
25,777 

Mae.h. 

moved. 



34, 033 



15,000 
21,453 

/ Moved. 

I 2.3,041 


20,072 
39, 873 

"32,321* 


Cloaed. 
23.301 

2i"756 


59,494 


92,866 


52,057 









Closed, i Closetl. 



36, 188 



36,188 



34,767 



Closed . 



Closed. 



:«.767 



Chmed. 



CIommI. 



32,532 



32,532 



Closed. 



79,000 
79,000 
54; 300 
26,984 
27, 720 



47,500 
48. 370 
35, 700 
15,277 
15,331 



Closed. 




Uganuk Fishing Station, Uganuk Bay, Kadiak Island 

Royal Packing Co.., Afognak Island [Closed; ino)ierative by President's 

K proclamation creating a Fish Com- 
Kussian-Amori >an Packing Co., Afognak Island \\ mission reservation. 



Chignik Bay Co., Chignik Bay, Alaska Peninsula / 49, 931 

Shumagin Packing Co., Chignik Bay, Alaska Peninsula \ Consol. 

Chignik Bay Packing Co., Chignik Bay, Alaska Peninsula Closed. 

Hume Bros, dc Hume, Chignik Bay. Alaska Peninsula 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Chignik Bay. Alaska Peninsula 

Thin Point Packing Co., Thin Point, Alaska Peninsula Closed. 

Central Alaska Co., Thin Point, AIai«ka Peninsula Closexl. 



57, 553 I 55, 352 



Closed. I Closed. 



70,050 



Closed. 



Closed. 
Cloaed. 



Disman. 
Closed. 



Totals of annual packs in Kadiak and Chignik | 274, 755 291, 152 I 322, 356 



Disman. 
232,237 



70, 320 


49.633 


68,495 


64,777 


87, 613 


49,852 


Closed. 


Cluaed. 


23, 155 


37. 401 



Much, 
moved. 
21,005 
I Mach. 
> moved, 
j Disman. 
48, 361 



17,000 
13.375 



2.113 



:i8, 130 



Closed. 
17,893 
21,5I.'i 



CTose^l. 
12,000 
24.000 



858.357 



HKRINU SKA. 

Arctic Packing Co., Nushagak Biver, Bristol Bay ..... 

Alaska Packing Co., Nushagak Bi ver. Bristol Bay 

Bristol Bay Canning Co., Kushagak Kiver, Bristol Bay. 
Nuahagak Packing Co., Kushagak Kiver, Bristol Bay. 
Point Boberts Packing Co., Kvicliak Kiver, Bristol Bay. 

Arctic Packing Co., ^aknek Biver, Bristol Bay 

Naknek Pa<:kingCo., Naknek Kiver, Bristol Bav 

Bering Sea Packing Co., ITgashik River. Bristol Bay... 
Ugaahik Fishing SUtion, Ugaahik River, Bristol Bay.. 



Closed. 
31,859 
31.640 

Closed. 



35,848 

37, 188 

34,750 

Closed. 



30.413 

30,038 

30,999 

Closest. 



Closed. 



Totals of annual packs in Bering Sea 03, 499 



33,631 

34,632 

33, 434 

Closed. 



Closed. 



107, 786 



17,394 



22, 731 
18,700 
12, 007 



108,844 



150, 13& 



35, 676 
89.115 
38,314 
Cloaed. 
29,730 
27,133 
8,600 
20,004 
19,764 



218,336 



296.310 



:<5.g90 
37,849 
34.117 

Closed. 
55.508 
34.678 
18.000 

Closed. 
38, 



254,313 



1 Burnt May 1. 



'Buildings erectetl. 



'Consolidated with the Arctic Fishing Comimny. 
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SHmmarif nhoicing ontput of Alankan MalmoH-packiiitf cmnpanien ninw onjaHizatioHy together with their ownernhip im 1897. 



Name of company ainU hicatitm of 
caiinerv. 



! Total out- ' I 

Owned ill 1887 put since Name of <*oni]Miny au<1 location of I Owned in 1897 
by— <)rfl;ani2a- i*«u*ner>'. by — 

tion. I 



SOL'THKADT ALA8KA. 

Cape Kox Packing Co.. Koca de Quadra 

Quailra Packing Co., ItocadeQuadia 

TonsaHS Packing Co.. Ttmgaas Narrows — 
Metlakahtla IndiiHtrial Co., Annette iMl'd. 
Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Prince of Walet* 

Island. 
Alaska Salmon Pac^kingaud Fur Co., Nalia 

Bay. 
Boston Fishing and Trading Co., Yen Hay.. 
Cape Leei» Pai'KingCo., Bnrrongbri Bay 



Defunc t — 
Same Co — 
I>efnnrt — 
Same Co — 
do 



Ca*t9. 



A. P. A 



Aberdeen Packing Co., Slikine Kiver. 

(ilaoier Packing; Co^Wrangell Island 

North PaciHc Trailing and Packing Co., ' 
Klawak. 

Itaranotf Packing (■<».. Keiloultt. Baranof 
Island. 

Baranolf Packing Co., KtMltish Ilay. Bara- 
nof Inland. 

Cutting Packing Co., Old Sitka, Barauof 
Island. 

Astoria and Alaska Packing; Co.. Chirhagof 
Island. 

Astoria and Alaska Packing Co.,Kuiu IhI'iI 

Bartlctt liay Packing Co., Bartlett Bay 

Chilkat Packing (*o., Chilkat Inlet 

Chilkat Canning Co., Cliilkat InUt 

Northwest 1 rading C<».. Chilkat Inlet 

Pyramid Harbor Packing Co., Cliilkat Inlit 



Same (?o . 
Defunct . 

do... 

A. P. A .. 



Same i^6 

D^'funct 

Same (Jo 

Defunct .... 
0<'funi'i 



:{2,500 
29,500 
91), 205 
61.83U 

322,972 i 

132,544 I 

27.129 i 

17,400 I 

200,821 I 

204,364 

14, 577 

83,519 I 

8,«rj 



Defunct 
...do .. 
A. P. A . 

do.. 

Defunct 
A.P. A - 



TiitJil 

PKIXCE WILLIAM h(^>l'Mt AND ('OPI>KK KIVKK. 

Cential Alaaka Co., Little Kayak Island. .. 
Peninsula Trading and Finhing fo , Little 

Kayak Island. 
Peninsula Trading and FiHliing (Ni., Co 

quenhena. 

Paciflc Packing Co.,0<liak 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Odiak 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co.. Orea 



DefiiiK-l . . . 
Defuuct ... 

I*. .S. W.Co 

A.P. A ... 



Defum-t . . . 
Same (.N» 



Total 



24, 2(K) 
23. 900 
06.0«9 I 

101. 332 ; 
2.3.400 : 

264,998 

1,739.832 



I.OOO 
10,740 

K4. «)27 

187,903 
120,089 
84.118 I 

494, 507 



KADIAK AND ClilQNIK. 

Koiliak Packing Co.. Karluk A.P. A ... 

llame Packing Co.. Karl uk \ Defunct .. 

Aleutian Islands Fishing and Mining ' Defunct .. 

Co., Karluk. 
IIum(>-Aleutian Packing Co., Karluk .. A.P. A .... 

Karluk Packing Co., Karluk do 

Alaskalinproveroeut Co., Karluk do 

Hume Canning and Trading Co., Tan- do 

glefoot Bay, near Karluk. 

Arctic Packing Co.. Alitak Bay do 

Kodiak Packing Co., Alitak Hay do 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co.. Uyak An- I Same Co .. 

chorage. 
Hume iin>H. & Hume, Uyak Anchor- do 

A IT tic Packing Co.. Larsen Cove ' A . P. A 

Uganuk FiKhing Station, Tganuk Bay do 

Royal Packing Co., Afognak Island ..'..> do 

Uiissian-American Packing Co., A fog- ' do 

nak Tsland. 

("hignik Bav Co.,Chignik Bay do 

Sliumagin f'acking C4».,(?hignik Bay ..{ Defunct ... 
Chiguik Bay PackingCo., Chignik Bay.! A. P. A . . . 

Hume Hnm! & Uiiuie. Chignik Bay I Same Co . . , 

PaciHc Meam Whaling Co., Chignik do 

Hay. 
WeMteni .VhiMka PackingCo.. O/.eriioi, Dffunct ... 

Ste|M>vak Bav. 

Thin Point PackingCo.. Thin Point do 

Central .VIuhKu Co., Thin Point do 



Total 



<-0<)K 1M.KT. 



Northern Packing Co., Kenai 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co.. Kenai... 
George W. Hume, KuHsilof Kiver... 
Alaaka PackingCo., KuHsilof Kiver 
Arctic Fishing Co.. Kiissilof River 



A.P. A .... 
Same Co . . . 
\ P A 
Defunrt 



00,867 



Total 



55, 077 

42, 003 

327, 9W 

490,941 



IlKHLN'O .SKA. 

Arctic Packing Co.. NuHluigak River .. A. P. A . 

Alaska Packing (.'o , NuHhagak Kiver . . ' do . . 

BriHtol Hay Canning Co., Nushagak do.. 

Kiver. 
Niiahagak Packing Co.. Nuahagak do.. 

River. \ 
Point KoltertH Packing Co.. Kvichak do .. 

River. i 

.Vrctic Paclfing ('o., Naknek Kiver : d«» .., 

N'aknek Packing Co.. Naknek Kiver ; Same Co 

IteriiigSea PackingCo., Tgaahik River, j A. P. A . 
TgaHnik Fishing Station, Ugashik : do.. 

Ki\«T. 



Total out- 
put since 
organiza- 
tion. 


Vat; 
170,681 
101,860 
166,898 


382,645 

844.642 

400,230 

57.600 


208,711 
28,882 
17.000 


13,375 


160,300 
23,118 
26.388 
77,000 


380,001 
50.487 
4f,735 
29.803 
45, 516 


8.508 


81,768 
11.089 


3,286.506 


342,741 
865.758 
368.497 



98,003 
85,288 



Tt.tal 

trraiid totjil 



84,540 
40,800 
53,400 
58,036 


1,496,518 


7,508,858 



> Tbe'recorda for the Hoiitheant Alanka dintri«t for 1883. 1884, 1885, 188(1, and 1889 lack the pack of one nmall cannery each, the output of 
which ran not Ix* ascertained. 

Amunal per <■♦•«/ ralue of total huIihoh pack (cantied) of Alattka for tarh diHtrivtf from beginning of canning operaticnsf 

IS/S, to cfone of Kcnnon of IS97. 



YearH. 



.'NoiitheaHt Alaaka. 



Lower. I'pi^er. 



Total. 



Prince 
William 

Sound 

and (,'op- 

iK-r 

Kiver. 



Cook Iii- 
let. 



Kadiak and Chignik. 



Kadiak 

and 
A fognak 
islanda. 



Alaska 

Ponin- 

aula. 



Total. 



Bering 
Sea. 



1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
IK84 
I8K'» 
18t<A 
1887 
1888 
18»<9 
1890 
1891 
1892 
189:{ 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



Average for 20 yeara 



m. 2 33. 8 

.•»3. 3 46. 7 

100 

MM 

52.9 

17.8 21.2 
10.2 21.3 

10.9 3.1 
.>. .1 <. ■{ 
8. 9 rt. 3 

15 4.7 

ll.-'i 7.6 

10 10.9 

9 I0..'> 

11.9 12..'. 

13.7 7.4 

13. 5 7. 3 

ir,. 7 8 

20. 6 6. .'> 

24. 2 .-». 7 

ir> 8^ 

I 



100 
loo 

1(K) 
."»2. 
39 
31..'i 
14 

12.8 
I. '1.2 
19.7 
19.1 
20. 9 
19.5 
24. 4 
21.1 
20.8 
23.7 
27.1 
29.9 



3.4 
6.2 
8.5 



12 

11.4 
9.6 
9.6 
5.7 



27. 8 


19.3 




19.3 


32 


29 
;i3. 1 
4.3. 2 
32.6 

:w.7 

48.2 
43.7 




29 


34. 7 • 




33. I 


24. 8 




43.2 


2<». 1 




32.6 


14.9 




:i4.7 


10.3 




48.2 


7.1 


10.5 


54.2 


1.2 


43. 3 


8 


51.3 


7.4 


:i7.7 


10.3 


48 


4.3 


47.4 


10.5 


57.9 


4.9 


36. 3 


8.9 


45.2 


.1 


38.9 


8.1 


47 


h.l 


25.9 


n.2 


37.1 


3.6 


28 


9.1 


37.1 


^.^ 


24.6 


8.2 


32.8 



0.7 
IK 

34.5 
35.2 
21.8 
16.2 
17.4 
16.6 
13.4 
16.8 
15.8 
23.9 
22.6 
28 



23.2 i 



0.6 



6.5 



35.7 



8.1 



43.8 



10.9 



BULLKTIN OF THE UNETBD KTATKS FISH COMMISSION. 
Table ihoaitig the lalmon pa<A of ike AUuka eaiintrUi /or 1896, 






r WatH I 



Oiiadn PaeUoE Co.. Mink Baj. B»u da q.iadn 
HetUkChtU InaiiatniU Co.. MelUkalitla. Aimrtl 
PMifie tUewn Whaling Co.. Ilunler B», Prtuce 

IiiUnd. 

AlukftgftlmoD I-acklu|! and Fur Co.. Loring, Nalw Bftf ... 
BuaUn Flahlug anO Tnulloe Co.. Tea ur UoDODald Bajr . . . 
Glaciw Packing Co., PolDlUlglilielil. ^nuigell Island ... . 
North PaciHc TnullDg and Packing Co., KTawak. Prinn > 

of Wale* Uland. 

B«nBuir Packing Cn-. KeA6ib nay. Buranor Inland 

Prramld Bartnir Packing Co.. Pyramid Harbor, Cbilkal i 

111 Fl«htng Co.. CiKiUBnln-ua, Copper 
am Wiiai'in 



■t Rlri 
_.. Karl 
Ik. Kadi 



rinse Wllllwn Bound 

.<:ooklnl<-l 

Ik. Kadlak laiand... 



onn, Cliienik Dav 

Kollay.CliignikBay. 



Hi in/ C 

Hnma-Aieiiiian Pat'klDgCo. 

Kariuk pMklngC..., Kr"'"-- 

cKnik Bar CoT. 

Bums Broa. & Hutu*. Anciiu 

Paciflc Sl«uB WbaliuirlV. .Vitrhnragc Bay.Chlgulk Kay. 

ArcUc Packing Co., Nui>Iiag*kKinr,llgrtng8Ba 

Alaakal>uklngCo.. Niii1iauBkltlTcr,ll(Tlaf;il» 

BriatolDaTCannlBECn., Naahaak Hirer. Harlng Sea 

Point Robe na I'ac-klog Co.. Kvlehak Hiv«, IlcringSaa... 

Arctic Packinx Co., K:tknrV RIvor, llerlnc S.* 

Naknek PaiklncCo., Naknvk itlvrr. ItcrlnnSea 

Baring HraPackiDK Co., fgKiihili Rlrtr. IWring Sea 

Ugaalilk Flahlng Station, rgublk ItU-ar. It«riue Soa 



July I Sopt. Sl l.H» I aiu7 ; Aug. 1 Sept. 

July lU Sspt. 10 S,S&4 7 < Aug. 1 - Ctrpt. 

Jnne 1« Aug, 31 | l.oa I » Ang. S Sept. 

July 11 Aug. -JS: i, 1(W • Ang, 20 Hept. 

JiiBoZI Ang. SI , II. 010 B. 3 I July 1 I Sept. 

June 11 Aug. » | 1 073 « lo » | Aug. IS Sept. 

June It Aug. 20 1 2. 1ST ' S Aug. IS : Sept. 

JuneiS Hrpl. 11! 812: 7.3 Aug. M Sept. 

May to July 2* ' ^ 

I.Soa ZS.Sou B.S . Uay ID Anj[.^« ' 117 j 9 Aug. S ; A<>«. 

1,500:23.44.^ S.S ; Uar IS July 31. 4.0211 7.9 Aug. 13 Sept. 

I.S0Dl23.3«r I.I.: ' May 25 Aug. 11 ' 2.3au , 12 Jaly 20 Aug. 

■w'.«W ' 70.320 12 i June S !4opL 1« , 

2, MO . 08,489 12 I June E Seel, 1& > | ' 

l,SO0 : 3I.S13 12 June 10 iiejit. iS I 

I.SOO 2S.I5S| 12 Juuell Aag. 28 

1,4U0 ai.OOs' 10 JnuelD Jaly«l ' i ' 

2.000 45.2811 II) Junelt Aug. It I 2.301' II I Aug. IS | Sept. 

«>iu 17.043 1 lu June 10 Aii|[. U I So ^ il ScMUrlDg Ihroi 

tXW IS.S-KI I lu jNnt^l« Aug. 23 00. II ' July IS I A*<IE. 



...Mrllokali 
.., Hunl«r I 

ir Co., LorlD 



B Salmon Packlnjc and i'ur Co., Lorlng. Knlia Bay. . 
n Fi-hlng nnd Tra<lli>g Co., Yea or MJtloniilil Bay . . 
sr Pai'liInK Co., I'olut Iliubfleld. Wrangidl lalaii^. . . 
Pucilln Tradlug and Packing Co.. KlswBk, Prince o 



Pyramid 
Inlet 



li-»f>nTbern?B'^ j 
p^^kcd. ^J^ Pa'^klug. 1 

.. 3II.3K 2UI02I ; July 18 

::! ibImS ".4 jnlj' i' , 

I ; 513 X3 July 14 ! 

July 1! 



Rive 



la Truling : 



lo.. Pyramid HBTbor, Cbitkat I ' King, 

ling Co., CoqucBliena, CopiMT I Klna. 



Parlfle IWkIng Co..l)<tiiik. Prinn- William Sound 

Pacific Steam WhalinK Co.. Urea, l-rince Willlani Sound .. 

Arctic FixblngCck.Kuaallof River. Cook Inlet 

Chignlk lUy C".. i:hleiilk l.«R.«Ti,Clii);iiik Hay 

lIumeBno. & llumv. AniUoriKe llav. Clilgnik Bay 

PaciHo Steam Wlialiog C<>., Aiicliuragu llav, Cliignik Boy. . 



S- 10 ; King. 
g!-.M King'" 



Scattering tbn 
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Table fthotciHtf the »a1mon park of Ihe Alaska canntrieB fnr 1SU7, 



Nanio ufc'iHiiiMiuy «ii<l locati«»n of (vaiincry. 



I 



Daily 
caiwc- 

ity 

(catieti). 



RedtUh. 



Cohoflfl. 



Niini- 

iMrof 

caAeK 

puckcKl. 



I 



Aver- 
age 
number 
jK'r 
catie. 



auadra Parking Co., Mink Bay, liooade Quadra 
[etlakahtln Industrial Co., MftlakaliUa. Annette Inland .. 
raciflc Steam Whaling Co., Hunter Buy, rriqcoot' \VaU>H 

Island. 
Alaska Salmon Parking and Fur ('o., Loring. Kaha Ray. .. 
Boston Finhing and TradingCo.. Yes or McDonald Bay . . . 
Glacier Packing Co., Point HigliHeM, Wrsngell Island . . . . 
North Pacific Trading and Packing Co., Klawak, Prince of 

Wales iMland. 

BaranoflT Packing Co., Re<1flsh Itay, Baranof Island 

Pyramid Harbor Packing Co., Pyramid Harbor. Chilkat 

Inlet. 

Pacitic Packing Co., Odiak, Prince William Sound 

Pacitlc Steam Whaling Co.. Orca, Prince William Sound . . 

Arctic Fishing <>>.. Kunsilof Uiver. Cook Inlet 

Hume- Aleutian Packing Co.. Karluk. Kadiak Island 

Karluk Paiking Co.. Karluk. Kadiak Inland 

Alaska Imuntvemeut Co.. Karluk. Kadiak Island 

An'tic Packing Co., Alitak Bay, Radiak Island 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Vyak Anchorage, Kadiak 

Island. 

Hume Bros. &. Ilnme. Uyak Anchorage, Kadiak Island 

Uganuk Fishing Station. I'gtinak Hay. Ka<liak Inland 

Chiguik Bay Co., Chiguik I.ag<s)n, Ciii^inik Bay 

Hume Bros. &. Hanie, Anch<»rage Bay. ('higiiik Bay 

Pacific Steam W^haliug Co., Anchorage Bay, ('hignik Bay. . 
Arctic Packing Co., Xushagak River. 



,'iOO I 7, 500 
COO ' 7,000 
800 13. 162 



nfer«l ■ FinUhed 
packing. l-''*'^«- 



Num- 
ber of 

cases _., 
Packed.! Pf: 



Aver- i 
age I Com- 
'nnnil>er menc^ 
packing. 



.Inly 8 
13 Juno 27 



1,800 10.470 

84K) I 6, 754 

1..->«K) ' 7.428 , 
500 0. .520 

500 I 4,058 
1.600 ! 31.241 ! 



11. J 



0.5 
13 



Sept. 2 
Si'pt. 2.'> 



June 25 Sept. 2 
July 12 . Sept 4 
June 25 ' Aug. 6 
June 2fl Aug. 31 



case. 



3.000 
840 
5.300 i 



2,306 8.5 

1,644 6 

8,620 8.8 

1,995 8to0 



I Jaly 20 
I Aug. 16 

Aug. 8 
Aug. 16 
July 7 
Aug. 18 



11 June 27 Aug. 28 
10.3 . June 25 Sept. 13 



vcr. 



Alaska Packing Co., Nusha^ak River.. 
Bristol Bay Canning Co., NuHhngak Ri 

Point Rol)erts Packing T'o.. Kvirhuk River. Bering S«*a 

Arctic Packing Co.. Niiknek River. Bering Soa 

Naknek Packing Co., Nsknek River. Bering Sea 

TJga.<thik Fishing Station, Ugashik River, Bering Si'ti 



l,5iK) 
1,500 
1.500 
2.600 
2,600 

i.r»oo 

I.-'iOO 
bOil 

800 
1.4(K) 
•J, fiOO 
800 
800 
2.000 
2. OOO 
2,000 
2. 0(K) 
1,800 
l.r)Ov) 
l,8(»0 



13. 31.'» 
21.027 
24. 701 
49. 633 
54.777 
49.852 
37. 401 
17,000 

13. 375 
2,113 

36. k:m 

12. 0(K) 
2:{, 500 

>W,7JM 

5.'). 3j«2 
34. 496 
18.000 
38,261 



688, 581 



1.576 5 Aug. 21 

1.488 7.5 : Aug. 29 



Mav 6 
Maj- 13 
May 25 
June 16 
Jane 3 
Juno 12 
Juno 9 
July 3 

June 14 
June 10 
J u ne 8 
Juno 12 
,1 une 9 

June 23 

Juno 23 



12.7 
9.5 
14.1 
11.9 
11.9 
11.9 
13.7 
12 

12.7 

10 

12.4 

12 

12 

14 

12.4 

12.4 : 

12 , June :<0 Aug. I 
12 



! Aug. 10 
■ July 31 
Aug. 12 
Sept. 20 
Oct. 9 
, Svpt. 21 
Aug. 29 
Sept. 15 

Sept. 15 
July 13 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 15 

July 20 

July 20 



Finished 
packing. 



Slept. 2 
Sept 25 

Sept 20 
Sept 13 
Sept 15 
Sept 20 

Sept 14 
Sept 13 



3.414 
2.313 



7. 5 Aug. 13 
12. 1 (July 20 



Sept 12 
Aug. 12 



.......'.\. ....... .......... 




912 11 Aug. 1 


Aug. 27 






10.119 Aug. 1 


Aug. 7 



43, 557 



HumplMicks. 



Xame of company and hsation of cannery. 



Suadra Packing C(»., Mink Bay, Boca de Quad 
[etlakahtla Industrial (.^o., Ikfetlakahtla. Ann 



ra 



, Nuni- 
I her of 
ca.HCB 
paeked. 



14.000 



Aver- 
age 



Com- 



nuinlnT nieneo«l 



Finisho<l 



King and dog salmon. 
Aver- 



Number of 



age I Com 



per 
t'.'ise. 



,;^l,;;'. ,«uki..g. .a. , ....w. »7,^r ^j^kSj. P"--*- 



case. 



nette Island . . 7, 260 J uly 20 j Aug. 26 , 

10 ! July 6 Aug. 31 



■300 Scattering through 

seaaon. 



49.264 ' 
12.806 
28. 624 
4,190 

H. 430 



23 

15 

23.1 July 12 ' Aug. 18 -, King, 

22 July 26 Aug. 22 



July 9 Aug. 28 

July 12 I Sept 6 Dog, 



1,096' 
1. 246 , 



23 



Pacific Steam NXTialiug Co., Hunter Bay. Prince of Wales 15, 9*26 

laland. 
Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur Co.. Loring, Naha Bay . . . 
Boston Fishing un<l Trading Co.. Ves or Mcl)onald Kay.. . 
tvlacier Packing Co., Point Highfield, Wrangell Island . . . 
North PAiritic Trading and Packing Co., Klawak, Prince of 

Wales Islaml. 

Baranotf Packing C-o.^ Redtish Ray. liaranof Island 

]*vramid H.irlwr Packing Co., Pyramid* 11 arlwr, (Hiilkat I 

Inlet. * I 

.Pacific Packing Co.. Odiak, Prince William Sound 9. 784 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Orra, Prince William Sound...- 3.4l.-» j 18.7! July 9 | Aug. 6 

Anrtic Fishing Co.. Kiissilof River, (!ook Inlet 

Chignik BayCo., ChignikLagiwn,ChignikBav "38,3 if) I July 31 l Aug. 25 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co.. Anchorage Hay, Cfiignik Bay.. .'.<") 2'» July 20 | Aug. 15 [ 

Alaska Packing Co., Xushagak River, Bcrfng Sea :t, 123 Scattering through' King. 5,823 

season. 

Point Rol^crts Packing Co., Kvirhnk River, Bering Sea King, 126 

Ar(>tic Packing Co., Naknek River. Bering Sea King, 180 

l^gashik Fisliing Station, Ugai«hik River. Bering Sea Ki«>g. H 



I 



6 I July 17 I Aug. 7 
3.9 I May 15 June 23 



July 19 .Sept. 1 
24.5 July 



5 



King, 

Aug. 8 King, 

King, 



4,727 

202 

5,5V8" 



3.1 May 28 J une 28 

4.8 May 6 ! Jane 13 

'2.5 , May "itf* Juiy 27 



3 ! June 7 Juoo23 
2.7 June 7 ; Jane 21 



' l)i> overs. 



I.'i7.71l 
'lluuipUack and dog salmon. 



'I9,22'.» ' 



'Includes dog salmon. 
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Table shoirinfi the value of plants^ the emplojfceH, and fishing apparatus of tke Alaska salmon canneries for 1S9*"*. 



Nnmo <ii' rcinii»auy and ItH'ution of cannvry. 



a uadra Packing Co., Mink Bay. Boca do Quadra 
letlakahtlalnoustrial Co., Metlakabtla,PortChe«ter, Annette Inland. 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Hunter Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur Co., Loring, Nairn Bay 

Boston Fisldug and TradingCo., Yes or McDonald Bay 

Glacier Packing Co., Point Higbfield. Wrangell Island. 

North Pacific Trading and Packing Co., Klawak, Prince of Wales Island 

liaraooff Packing Go., Bmlfish Bay, Baranof Island 

Pyramid Harbor Parkins Co., Pyramid Harbor, Cliilkat Inlet 

PeoinsuU Trading and Fishing Co., Coqaenhena, Copper River Delta. 

Pacific Packing Co., Odiak, Prince William Sound 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Orca, Prince William Sound 

Arctic Fishing Co., Kussiluf River, Cook Inlet 

llame- Aleutian Packing Co., Karluk, Kadiak Island 

Karlnk Packing Co., Karluk, Kadiak Ishind 

Alaska Improvement Co., Karlnk. Kadiak Island 

Arctic Packing Co., Alitak Bay, Kadiak Island 

Ug^ntik Fishing Station, U>;anuk Bay, Kadiak Island 

Chiguik Bay Co.. Chignik Lagoon, Chignik Bay, Alaska Peninsula 

Hume Bros. &, Hume, A nchoragt^ Bay. (;hignik Bay 

Pacific Steam Whaling (,'o., Anchorage Bay, Chignik Bay 



_ , - , Fishermen, 
vuue of 

plant. I^hite. 



Other employees. 



Native.! White. I Native., ChiiMW*. 



:}i 



(0 
$23,:i56 
40,000 
73.000 
40,000 
45,000 

20,000 

12,000 
1113.000 
40,000 
51,000 
00,000 
> 106. 000 

1600,000 

38,000 
1106,000 

50.000 
'225,000 

30,000 

40.000 









- _ 







72 


> 1A2 




8 


45 


6 


6 


5« 


50 


75 


6 '>15to20 


130 


15 


20 


3 1 »10 


50 


20 


70 


8 » 4 , 


m 


«i 


40 


^ / «32 
' \ «30 


} ^ 




17 


3 


31 


60 


200 


14 


87 


40 




20 ! 


io 


64 




7 


il 


60 




25 1 


65 


35 




8 , 20 


]M 






• 200 1 » 100 
16,' j 


200 


60 


18 


122 


25 




7 10 


57 


20 




12 ! 16 


70 


73 




•16 i 33 


158 


40 




20 


» 


1 30 

1 




15 


i 


Si 



Name of rom|»any. 



(jill iiotsand trapH—i)uiiil>er. dimensions, and value. 



Seines— numl>er, dimensions, and value. 



Quadra Packing Co (No data.) 

MetlakahtlalnduKtrlaHo TO drag seines, 100 fathoms long; $200 each 

. \^ purse seines, 



Pacific St^amWlialinj: Co., llimtrr \ 



120 fms. lon^ : |S50 each. 



Bay 



J 



{9 drag seines, average 75 fms. long; $1.25 per fm. 
1 purse seine, 175 fms. long, 12 fms. deep: #522. 
1 " - - 



2 drag Heinos, 125 fms. long; $1.50 per fm. 



purse seine. 175 fms. long, 7 fms. deep; $300. 
AlaskaSalmonPackingaudFurCo 21 drag seines, 75 to 250 fms. long; $1.50 per fhi. 

Iloston Fishing and Tradin- Co '|4dragseines 80 1<) 140 fins.. S-inchm^h; $1.50 per^^^ 

^ ^ II purse seine, 220 fms. by 30 fms., 3-inch meali ; %800. 

{14 gill nets. 2,')0 fms., 8Ain<h mesh, 24 lue.shes deep; '1 
40 rents per fm. * , lo drag seinen, 50 to 150 fms. long bv 3 to 8 fms. deep; 

14 gill nets, 200 fms., 0^ inch iiiesli, 20 meslicn deep : \ $1.50 per fm. 
40 ceiitM i>er fm. J 

North PaciHc Trading and Tack- 1 experimental trap; $1,000 4 drag seines, 110 fms. long: $l.5operfm. 

ing Co. 

Barunotf Packing Co 

1 12 gill nets. 200 fms. bv 16 feer, H^inch mesh; 05 

l-.vr..»id Harbor I-a.ki„«(o 46"mMeu''3W fms. by 1.. feet, CJ-iucb nirsh; 05 

( cents per fm. I 

flO gill nets, lOO fm.s., 24 meshes deep; $1 per fm .. .j 
'20 gill nets, 200 fms.. 30 meshes deep; $1 per fm ... 
32 sets gillnetH. 450 fms. ]>erset. Mesh, O^-inch for ' 2 drag seines, 150 fms.. 3inch mesh, 120 meshes deep: 

red: ti.i-inch forcobo: U^-inch forking; $1 perfm. $1 per fm. 
30 sets gifl nets, :i50 fms. per set. Mesh, 6|-inch for ' 3 drag seines, 150 fms. long; $1 i>er fm. 
re<l; O^inch forc^ho: 9^-incb for king; $1 perfm. 
15 gill nets, 50 fms. long, 0^-inch mesh, 30 meshes 

deep; $1 i»er fm. 
15 gill nsts, 50 fms. long, 9|-inch mesh, 22 meshen 

deep; $1 per fm. 
8 traps. 30 to 50 Anit pots; 300 to 700 foot leaders; • 
$300 to $1,500 each. 



Peninsula Tnuling and Fi.shiiig ('o 
Pacific Packing Co 



Pacific Steam Wlialing ('o..<)rra 



Arctic Pushing Co 



Hume-Aleutian Packing Co 
Karluk Packing Co 



8 drag seines, 450 fms., 3-inch mesh, 145 nieehes deep; 

$1.50 per fm. 
2 drag seines, 425 fms., 3-inch mesh, 180 meshes deep; 

$1.50 i>er fm. 
1 drag seine, 200 fms., 3-inch mesh, 100 inesben deepf 

$1.50 per fm. 



\ia.Lu iitii.i-nv<.i. ..>*•! r.. '^ floating trap at I'ganiik ; leafier 2(M) fms., iKit 36 ,\3drag seines, 500 fms..3i-incb mesh; $1.75 per fm. 
Alaska Jmproxem»niCo ^ j.^ ^,^. .»^^ ^ ;,|.iucb mesh; $1,500. /3 drag seim^, 375, 175, and 150 



Antic Tacking Co.. Alilak Hay 



lins.; $1.75 per fm. 
2 drag seines, 250 fms. deep by 120 ni., 3inch iiienb 

$1 i)er fm. 
2 drag seines, 200 fins, deep l>y 100 m., 3-iuch uiesh 

$1 per fm. 
1 drag seine, 100 fms. deej* by 80 m., 3 incli iiieHh 
$1 per fm. 

Uganuk I'Msliing Station 1 trap fence; $8<M) 2 drag seines. 350 fms., 3-inch mesh, 125 me.Hhcs deep, 

I $1.50 perfm. 
ciiiiriiik Vmv i\\ |3gill nets, 150 fms., C|-incli ni«>sli ; 05ccnt.s j»erfiu. \5dragseines, 200 fms. lung.. 3-inch mesh, 100 meshes 

ui^niK j.a.^ Kyy V.) traps, leaders average 1.35U feet ; $l,(i00eacb. / deep; $1.50perfm. 

Hume Bnm. .fc Hun.e. Anchorage jlO.K'" "J^' -^/•"»' ^i'"^** ""'«»»•'«" n'««'»*'^ ^ jl drag seine, 250 fn.s. long, 3-inch mesh; Jj-^J l»^r fm. 

I> *" X t.i cents per fin. 'M drag aeiiie, 200 fms. long.3-iiu*h mesh ; $1.50 per fm. 

(3 traps, leaders 150 t4> 200 fiUH : $1, 2(H) each (l drag seine, 100 fms. long. 3-inch mesh; $1.50 perfm. 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., .\ii ' 5 traps, 150 to 20i>fni. lead«T8; 40-feet square pots : i 2 drag seines, 250 fms. long, 3- inch mesh; $1.50 perfm. 

chorageBay. $l,l(K)each. 



'.Includes the values of (*annery plants in reserve in the district. 
' During busy season. 



* Women. 

* Men and boys. 



* Includes fishermen. 

* IncludoB 3 coal miners. 



THK SALMON AND SALMON FI8HKKIKS Oh' ALASKA. 

ahoirini/ Ike rintel» aad bvalK tmployrd bg the .llaaAu Kiilman laiiH'-rir* I'l 



..j MnrifO HHvn 

' lyMmiitey.'iUiVn 
r jNiH-elty 



Ill Tnuling Oi 
llDg una Pack- 



Faclfle I-»< 
Pmltl.' sir 
Arctic Flsblne Co. 



. baiTer (Isatiebl 

;P«Pitlc. 

'8.b.MiUth«*i1iit.«h.l. 
,fKu«iHltuilii1«Tn-wlHwl) .. 
Wild»t(>terDwhae1).. 



iT 


■ni 


«rt 1,} 


ngiilir 


liie or »l 


(Tn 


I 


mrtby 


■ lliui!^ 


iii<- •.{ »t 


SkolHeld 


.Shi,. 


..; l.-T 


la 




|1 




l..™l ve. 




(Tr«o,|»r 


by rh« 




ii'IIiIk 




Khip 


..j !.:«. 


! Cb«« 




(T 


■iKpur 


by v«. 


>l r^i.ln o 



piiiiHil PackloeCK... ) iHaUlaOmge.. 
..... — ^- , UlMnubea.... 



lECo.Alilnk nsi 



1!^"^.}^—"- 






Sblp... 
Barli .. 



4 Coryphfur. .^.^.^1 n«rk^.^ 
B l|l.li-"tll,iii' "'["iThfp.'.' 



Pacific HWm Whalint Ci<.. 



Pki-IA.' SU-niii Whaliug (■,.., KiibUr lis 

AlFUkB Sslmnn PHc-klDIt MHl F.ir C". . 

U>Hi.mFi-blii){>iidTiulluKCu 

GlMlcrPirklngCo 

NnrthPaHfliiTrullnKiiiiil Pi!rkiDE<'< 

Buranoff ParklDKCi 

PyniiiM Hiilnr PmckliiB -•• 

I'DtilniinlaTnidlnicRud FinlilHS '"<■■-■ 



Sehr--. Ml 

rnu'purt b; caJllne vr>w-l 


1 


Uoao 




XiinilMTnnddi-»rrtp- 


V.lDe. 




*I)W MCb. 
|*M<wl,. 
■ M5 eii.'li. 
; tlOe.cU. 



' ^SacerHl akilTa. . 



■ ■u< 



liatin;; Co.. 






-■» afCiilaniblii-rlTprbnfltii 
\pa Cnliinbts-riveT b«ti>. 






IS Wlno blEltH. (lUPBCll. 

uUdorleH tSSnab. 

|i;i>*achH'iiiulH>ala.3Sri<rt. «4perllnei 

iliHnrH'liielH-iitH.'JS Twl. Mp«r linn 

|lrUpraPin«bMl.Wrwl.. Wwrltna 

tiiWi-iH'li llliinrlH ......v.'. »iO<at\\.' 






II IlKhkm'iitKVw 



ib>ri»... 



;.ll(.)tfll-n«il-Mr 
'.\ 4iisini'lHntii. 



. rjo™ 



?tb<«iti>. 



W^Il. 
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TtibU 9htHnng the ralme o/plmmU, the emploffea, andJUkimy apparaimB 9/ the Almakm wmimim emmmerie9/&r IS07. 



Nam«* of compuij and locatiun of cannery' 



Tal-eof Oto employee.. 

^*"'- j WUtOL 'Natire- Wkito. XaiiTe. CbinMc 



Ooadra Peckioff Co., Mink Baj. Boca de Qaedra 

MetlakakUa Industrial Co.. MeUakahftla. Port Cheeter, Annette Uland 

PactfieSCeem Whalinf^ Co.. Hunter Binr. Prinee of Walea laland M^MO 

Alaskn2seiaMmPackinjgaudF.irCe.,Lortnc.XahnBaj 73»M0 

BoatonfiahinicandXridincCo., YeaorMcDooald Bay 4i^M0 

GlnckarPackinsCo..PeiniHi|(liJfeld.Wruis«UIaland 45^000 

North Pacific TndiDg and Packing Co., Klawak. Prince ef Wake ULina 21^ MO 

Baraaoff PackincCo. B/^dfiah Baj. Baranof laland 1X«M 

Pyramid Harbor Packinz Co.. Pvramid Harbor. Chilkat Inlet ^lUltM 

Pacific PackincCo.. Udiak. Prince William Sound SUMO 

PaeifieHteam Whaling Co.. Oree, Prince Waiiam Sound «.«•• 

Arctic FSahing Co., Kuaailof River. Cook Inlet *l««kO0» 

Uome-Aleatian Packing Co., Kariak.Kndiaklalaad ) 

Kariok Packing Co.. Kariak.Kadiaklaland y«85«.5<r7 

AlaakalmOTOvement Co., KarUik.Kadiak Island ) 

Uganok FUhiBjr Station. Uganok Bay. Sadiak laland («) 

Arctic PackingT>.,AUtak Bay. Kadiaklaland «IOC.itO 

Pacific Steam Whalinc Co.. Uyak Attcliorajee, Kadiak lalaud 40.0UO 

Hume Bro«.ft Hume, LTak Anchorage, Kadiak laland SOlOM 

Chignik Bay Co . Chignlk Lagouo. Chigoik Bay, Alaska Prnin«ala 422S. tiO 

Home Broa. ft Hume. AnclMirage Bay, Cbignik Bay 3«,000 

Pacific Stcem Whaling Co.. Anchorage Bav, Cbigiuk Bay 40.000 

Arctic Packing Co.. ^nahagak River. Bering Sea 1 

Alaskn Packing Co., Nushagak River, Bering Sea V«38t.50O 

Briatol Bay Canning Co., Nushagnk River, BeringSea j 

Point Roberta Packing Co.. Kvichak River. Bering See 53,00t 

Arctic Packing Co., Naknek River. Bering Sea Ol.OOO 

Xaknek Packing Co.. N'aknek River. Bering Sea 

Ugnahik Fiahing Station. Ugashik Rivisr. Bering S«e 87, 500 



» 

20 
15 
» 

2 



20 
72 . 
4S 
175 
20 
70* 
40 
17 



8 



I 



M 
M 
35 

120 

•20 

25 
40 
75 
57 
55 
00 

114 

65 
45 
40 
50 



3 

8 

3 
II 

« 
17 



•65 

•12 

7 

20 

32 

»10 
10 
15 



10 
10 
10 

f 



• 

•2» 

»10 
»4 

»«2 



20 



10 



131 
SO 

M 
7 
31 
87 
60 
81 
lOir 



•98 

57 



160 
05 
58 



40 



lU 
10 
24 



ISO 

192 

75 

102 



yame of c«>mpauiy. 



Tiill netaan«l tni]ia—n amber, dimenaionn. and valu*". 



number, dimensions, and value. 



Qnadra Packing Co.. Mink Buy . 



14 drag and pane Mines (no data) 



"*« -1 w i.»i T..^...*,.;^! I'-r* » ^^ »^'*^ "^^^ ^*^ fathom* i.mz. 4 fms. dt^ji. 5)-inch /9drag, lOOfms. long; $200 

Mstlakabtla Indus! nail o ^ and 6 inch me»b. 8i:0eac!i. is pur^, l» fma. lo^ ; *»30 each. 

(12drag,75fms. long: 01.25 per fm. 

"I purse, 175 fms. long. ]2tesLdeep 

ll pnrae. 175 fms.kMig.7 fiBa.d8ep: 



Pacific Steam AVTuiling O., 
Hunter Bay. 

Alaska Salmon Pack in;; abA 
Fur Co 



: 0522. 
030O. 



i.» 



long; 01.50 per fm. 

Isn^ 3-inch mesh ; 01 .:>0 per fm. 
S-inch mesh: 080V. 
long. 3 te 8 fms. de«>p ; 01.50 



, .21 drag. 7510 250 

Bo<ituo Fishing and Trading ■ . 4 drag. •> to 140 

Co. ' tl purae, 230 bv 30 

... . T*_ 1.- «• .12gillnet«.250fni«.hy34ni..»4-in. : 40r««nt«nerfm. lOdras. 50 to 150 

(>Licaer Packing to ii2 gill neu, 2uu fms. by 26m.. 5i in- ; 40cenu per im. I per tm. 

^p2k^o*^ Trading and ji experimental trap: fl.OuU 4 drag. 110 fms.kmg; flJ:0 per fm. 

BaraaoffPackin}; <.'•• - dra^. 123 fms. long : f 1.30 per fm. 

12 gill nets, 20i)fma. kmg. 16 fret deep, d^-inch mesh : 
^ . . _ -. I. • 1' I 65 cents per fin. 

Pyramjd Harbor I *Ci.mg i.,. ^lOgillneta. 3UUfm«. kmg. 10 f«t deep. 6i-inch mesh: 

( 65 cents per fm. 

, 15 gill nets. 50 fms. king, 30 m. deep, ^in. : 01 per fm . ■ 
j 15 giU netA. 50 ftas. lone. 23 m. deep. Ol-in. : tl per fin 

Arctic »i»hing<o U traps. 30 to 50 firni pota, 300 to 700 foot lemleri; ' 

[ 8300 to 81.500 CMch. 

,3 drag. 500 fms.. 125 m. deep, 3-iB. mesh ; fl J« per fm. 
f Is drag. 450 fms., 145 m. deep, 3-inL mesh: $1.50 per fau 

( \3 drag. 425 fm».,leOm. deep, 3-ln. Mesh ;fl.5« per fm. 

' '3 drag. 200 fms., 100 m. deep, 3-in.m.; $1.50 per 1^ 



H lime- Aleutian Parking Co 

Kariuk Packing Co 

Alaska Improvement Co 



Cgaauk Fishing Station 

Arctic Packing <••.. Aliiuk lU*y 



1 1 rtoating trap. 2l)»>-fni. leail. U)»^f m. win jp»: 8I.5iiO.. U^-— ^^ ^ i.^_ i-^^ «--- **« «- ^i g^ ^- 

.1 fioating trap WU-fm. lead. lUU-fnuwinu':>; 81.5UM.. P*^'^-^^^>^'*»^ '25 m.^ 



Pai-ific Steam Wbaliu;; Co. 
Cyak AAchorai;e. 



(2 drag. 250 fma. kmg. 120 m. deep, 2-iiL 
;2 drag. »0 fms. kmg. 100 m. ~ 
[idrag. lOOfinflL kmg. 80m. < 
|2 drag. 3D0 fme. kmg. 3 inch 



h-. tl perfm. 
: tl per fm. 
drag. 100 finflL kmg. 80 m. deep. 3-in. mesb ; tl per fm. 
IS drag. 3D0 fme. kmg. 3 inch mash; tl.5t per fm. 
12 drag. 150 tea. kmg. 3^iack mesh: $1 JO per fm. 
,2 drag. 100 fms. kmg. 3-inch aarah: $1.50 per f^. 
il purse. 300 fms. kmg: 81.000. 

Ilnm«* Brus. 4: Hume, \'\»k o j:ili nets. 2iiO fms. long. 3U nirtdics deep, f^iuch 6 drag, 200 te 300 fms. long. 160 te US m. deep: tl.75per 
Anchorage. mesh : 65 cents |>er fm. 1 fm. 

.... -.. » *• I 5 gill nets. 150 fms. long. 6*- in. mesh: 63 ctSw perfm.. >- ,_^. •«a#^. i.^^, »- ■» ^--«- i^ *■ ca 

ihignikBsylo n«trm>*,aTeragel..35ofe?tkmK:8I.0i»e*^ ;5dnig. 200 ftns. lw>m. deep, 3«A meeh; tl.50 

. lA «4II <>^ 

Hume Bros. «!. H*iuie. .Vnchor- 

Pacific Steam Tllialin ;; O, .\n e trafkM, 150 to 30Ofm. leaders. 40-foot square potj«: 2 drag. 250 tes. Wng. 3-inck 

choraceBay. Ol.lUOeach. j 

AretirI^k'gCo.,Xii>«ha«:ak Iw, 1 M gill neta. 125 fms. long. 24 m. deep; 75rta.perfin. . 

Alaska Packing Co { 12U gill neU. 75 te.<«. kM^ 24 m. deep . 73 cts. per fm. > 

Bristol Bay Canning Co ) UtrsD*: leaders, 3iW feet averace: tl.OUOeech. | 

^"^ (3tnDa,teedenl75feet:t750eneh. 

Xaknek Parking Co ifd'SfhS^^ W^'-^.'^^~-'!^ 

T-^.kik v;.ki»«c«.*: « 21 gill nets, fe'tes-loni. 24 m. deep: 75 ctMw per fin. I 

T gaahik Fishing Station 2 traps. 150 and 250 fool lenders ; $080 emrh. 



ilOrillnetM, aiO fm«. km;(.6i-inch mr«h, 40 meshtrs 1 1 1 drag. 250 fma. kmg. 3-inch mash; tlJOper fm. 
{ <u«p; 75 cents perfm. 'l drag. 200 fms. Ions. 3- inch mesh: $1.50 per faa. 

I > traps, leaders IS*) ti> 2i>0 fm« : tl.:9D0 each 1 1 drag, 100 fma. Isng. 3-inck anrah; $1.50 per tm. 

tranM. 150 to !90O fm. l^id«>rB. 4il>-foot stiuare uuCa : -* drair. 2S0 fms. lone. 3-inch mesk: 81.50 ner Cm 



' I>nrin^ busy time ' Women. 

' /c/fi*/** 16 &it«-/iervmen. 



* 32 women. 30 men and hoys. 

• Included m K.ar\ukrA£utes. 



• ImindcM ralnm of cannery ptaala ia 
' lsiclwlc«3c«i^l 



THK KALMUN AKU. »ALUO.N FISIIEBIES UF ALASKA. 
Tabtr ahon-ing Ikt fttieli Hud Aofifa riitplognt bf Ih4 Alifk'i iinfwuN nmHcria in IS97. 



Vimir .-r •'Oil Nil V 
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Ucinitn PuklnjiCo 


■ Anai-H-S'i.™ 
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lKuKi« (UuiH-li, 






CUtlrrpMkLBcCo 




", V 





Niirdi PvlHr Trmdlng |KU«Mh.. 

B^'n.iH PMkirii'c.. I Wliwam . 

Pyr«»i.lH«rlKjrPi.cklng|(Kli>re 



Pwlflr Sli 



.Alr..lUol'kg.Col, 
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Table showintf the vesaeh and boats employed by the Alaska nalmoH cannenea in 1897 — Continued. 



Nanifl (if coinpaiiy. 



Lightcra, etc. 



XubiIht and description. 



Value. 



Uganuk Fishing Stati<.n {' '*^^'* 



Arctic Packing Co., Alitak Ray 

Pacific Steam Whaling Co., Pyak Anchorage. 
Xlnme Hros. Sc Hume, Uyak Anchorage 

Chignik iJay Co 



Hume Bros, fc l[ume, Anchorage Hay 



Pacific Steam Whaling Co.. Anchorage Ray ... | 



Arctic Packing Co. 



Blighters 

r3 lighters 

\i scows 

2 lighters 

21ighterH 

81ighters 

10 trap scows 

3 pile drivers 

4lighter8 

4 trap scowrt 

1 sail scow 

11 lighters and scows 

2 pile drivers 



160 each 

$200 each 

r-iSOeaeh 

$100 each 

$350 each 

$350 each 

$350 each 

$200 each 

$050 each 

$350 each 

$100 each 

$500 

$50 to $250 each 
$050 each 



Alaska Packing Co >NuHhagak River (Xo data) — 

Bristol Bay Canning Co j 

Point Koherts Packing Co (No data)... 

Arctic Packing Co., ^Vaknek River I (No data) . . . 

'fl lighter 

Naknck Packing Co <6 lighters... 

(l pile driver 
Ugashik Fishing Station (No data)... 



$700 

$300 each 
$3«H) 



BoaU. 
Number and description. 

|lO dories 

i seine boata 

10 dories 

(5 seine boats 

\15 dories 

12 seine boats 

>12 seine and gill-net boats . . . 

ho gill-net boats 

|8 boats and skifili 

4 seine boats 

Several skitTs 

08 boats and lighters 

32 lioats, lighters, and scows . 
30 boats and lighters 

I20 gill-net boats 

53 boats and lighters 



ValiM. 



$20 

$tfiO 

$20 
$100 

$» 
$100 

$125 

$200 

$» 

$00 
$20 



in 

$00 each. 



SALTERY STATISTICS. 

The following table shows the e.xtent to which the salting of salmon was carried in Alaska in 
1897, and comprises all the data obtainable, except that, in addition to the amounts given^ various 
small establishments in southeast Alaska salted about 500 barrels, lleducing half-barrels to 
barrels, it will be seen that the total salt-salmon output for Alaska in 1897 was about 15,543 barrels. 

Table givintj ike saltery xtatifflicH of Alaska for 1897. 



Loratioii. 



SalterifH. 



Kedflsh 



Cohoes 



King 



(barrels), (barrels), (barrels). 



Fort TongasH, southeast Alaska 

Mink Ami, Boca de Quadra. Houtlienst Alaska 

Ketchikan, TongaHS NarrowH, southeast Alaska 

Ward Cove, T<»ngas8 Narrows, southeast Alanka 

Hunter Bay, Prince of Wah^s Island, southeast Alaska 

Nutqua Inlet, Prince of Wales Island, southeast Al.nska. . . 

Sukk wan, Sukkwan Island, southeast Alaska 

Kassook. Snkk wan Island, southeast Alaska 

Karta Bay, Prince of Wales Island, southeast Alaska 

Thomo Bay, Prince of Wales Island, southeast Alaska — 

Yes (McDonald) Bay, southeast Alaska 

Whale Passafie, Prince of Wales Island, southeast Alaska. 

Lake Bay, Prince of Wales Island, southeast Alaska 

Salmon Bay. Prince of Wales Island, southeast Alaska — 

K(mI Itey, j^rince of Wales Island, southeast Alaska 

Shipley Itay, Prince of Wales Island, southeast Alaska — 

Sar-kar, Pnnce of Wales Island, southeast Alaska 

Point Barrie, Kupreanof Island, southeast Alaska 

]*oint Ellis, Kuiu Island, southeast Alaska ■ 

Killisnoo, Chatham Strait, southeast Alaska' 

Port Althorp, southeast Alaska 

Neva Strait, southeast A laska 

Sandy Bay, southeast Alaska 

Ty onek. Cook Inlet 

Eagle Harbor. Kadiak Island 

AlUak Bay, Kadiak Island 

Nushagak River, Bristol Bay, Boring Sea 

I)o 



50 
50 



Hamp* 
lMu:k tel- 
lies (kidr 
l»Ua.> 



200 



James Turk 

Clark 6c Martin 

do 

Natives ( I ndians) 

Alaska Packers* Association ... ' 500 

PaciHc Steam Whaling Co (^ wk-u^/^ **?** ""^ "' ^^iHe 

* \ Whaling Co. 8 cannery. 

Banter Si, West 

Miller & Co ^ 

Baronovich Bros 

Robert Bell 

Boston Fishing and Trading Co 

Thomas McCauley 

do \ Abandoned : tanks moved to WtMdb 

do 1^ sage. All fish supplied to W 

do J cannery. 

Walter Kosmikoff | Salted few for lo<*al use ; sold 

Fred. Brockroan ' ' 1 

CyrusOrr I Salted few for local use; sold 

Jack Mantle 'Salted few for local use; sold 

Alaska Oil and Guano Co '75 1 80 < 25 | 

Fonl &, Stokes Reporte<l abandoned. 

Morrissey &. Co ; Abandoned. 

do I Abandoned. 



160 
150 



•■••^ 



Koggiung, Kvichak River, Bristol Bay, Bering Sea. 

Naknek River, Bristol Bay, Bering Sea 

Egegak River, Bristol Bay. Bering Sea 

Ugashik River, Bristol Bay, Itoring S<^a 

I>o 



(\D.Ladd 

Eagle ilMrlM>r i*ackingCo 

Alaslcii Patrkers' Association 

.. do 

C. E. Whitney & Co 

Alaska Packers' AsHO<'iation 

Naknek Packing Co 

Alaska Packers' Association 

do 

C. A. Johnson 



MOO 


616 


67 


178 


2, 4:^6 


1,480 


600 


3,574 


188 


1.400 



Total 



11.158 



1 




***** 


mm^mm 












32 








*»m ^ . . . . s 








220 
















15 






1 






















710 


298 


S.«l 



' Kedflsh and colio mixed. 

* A few half-barrels of redfiah. 



* Half-barrels. 950 half-barrels of herring were also salted. 
<For local use. 
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SOUTHEAST ALASKA DISTRICT. 



EXTENT AND lMPOETAN(^K OF THE RElflON. 

This district extends from tbe southern boundary of Alaska to Cape Spencer. The 
trend of the mainland from the entrance to Portland Caiml to the head of Lynn Canal 
is in a general northwest and southeast direction. The strip of territory west of the 
boundary line between Alaska and British Columbia is about 30 miles wide, and 
consists of irregular mountain masses often rising precipitously from the seii to an 
elevation of several thousand feet, and sometimes (as a point farther from the coast is 
reached) attaining an altitude of 9,000 to 10,000 feet. This rugged condition is broken 
on every hand by deep valleys or gorges through which the glaciers debouch and from 
which nearly all the streams on the mainland derive their sources. Fringing the 
mainland are numerous islands, large and small, close to the coast line, conforming 
to its irregularities, and separated from it and from eaeh other by deep straits and 
channels. These islands, about 1,100 in number, extend from the coast an average 
distance of about 75 miles, and along the general contour for about 250 miles. As a 
rale they are mountainous and heavily woo<led with spruce, hemlock, and cedar, 
forming an almost impenetrable growth. 8ome are very large, indented with deep 
bays and sounds, and they in turn are fringed with smaller islands. 

Throughout this region numerous streams and streamlets on the islands and the 
mainland contain one or more species of salmon, but none alone can furnish sufficient 
salmon to supply a single cannery, and in only a few streams does the re<lfish, the 
principal salmon sought, exist in numbers sufficient for commercial x)ur|>oses. As a 
result, each cannery is supplied from many streams, some of them, perhaps, GO to 80 
miles from the establishment. Encroachment of one cannery upon the streams 
claimed by another frequently occurs, and bad feeling, threats of violence, etc., 
occasionally result. 

The largest salmon rivers in southeiist Alaska are the Unuk, Stikine, Taku, and 
Ghilkat, to which further reference will be made. These rivers take their source 
iu the interior and drain considerable areas. The other rivers are usually small 
streams, and the greater number are simply outlets to a lake or system of lakes. 
These outlets are in some cases only half a mile in length, generally from 2 to 5 miles, 
and exceptionally 8 to 10 miles. 

By refeit3nce to Chart A it will be seen that a line drawn through Sumner 
Straits and extending to the Stikine Kiver forms a natural lishery division for 
southeast Alaska. South of this line are seven canneries, with an output in 1807 
of 220,341 cases, and all the streams from which their supply is obtained except 
two small streams that furnish less than 5,000 redfish to the cannery at Wrangell. 
The division north of this line, though comx>rising a larger territorial area and coast 
line, has but two canneries, with an output of 51,520 cases in 1897, and if the Chilkat 
and Chilkoot rivers are excepted, there would not be sufficient redfish taken in all the 
streams of the upper division to pack 20,000 cases. 

Since 1878 the district has packed 23.2 x)er cent of the total Alaska pack. In 
1897 its i)ercentage was 29.9. 
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BOCA DE QUADRA. 

V 

The AlbatrosH arrived at Mary Island, southeast Alaska, June 6, and after making 
such inquiries relating to the salmon and halibut iislieries as seemed pertinent to the 
subject, went to the Boca de Quadra and anchored oft' the cannery the following day. 

This body of water is a deep fiord making into the mainland in a general northeast 
direction from Revillagigedo Channel for a distance of 28 miles. Three smaller fiords 
branch from it to the southward and eastward, viz. Marten Arm, Mink Arm, and Vixen 
Bay; and extending to the northward are Bad'ger Bay and Weasel Cove. There are 
no villages or permanent Indian habitations on tlie Boca de Quadra — a shack here and 
there affording temporary shelter during the hunting and fishing seasons. About 2 
miles below the entrance on the southern side is a small Indian village named after 
the Cape Fox chief, Kah-Shakes, who lives there. 

The shores are rugged and mountainous. A few streams, all of which contain 
salmon, discharge their waters into the main arm and into the heads of its branches. 
Only one, however, is known to be a resort of red salmon, though a second redfish 
stream empties into KahShakes Cove. 

One of the first canneries in Alaska was located on the northern shore of the Boca 
de Quadra, about 8 miles from the entrance. It was built in 1883 by Mr. M. J. Kinney, 
of Astoria, and was operated under the name of the Cape Fox Packing Company 
from 1883 to 1880. In the winter of 1886-87 it was sold and moved to a place now 
called Ketchikan, in Tongass Narrows, and was operated there under the name of the 
Tongass Packing Company during the seasons of 1887, 1888, and part of 1889. It was 
burnt in August, 1889, after having packed about 13,000 cases. 

The cannery now operating in the Boca de Quadra was built by the Quadra 
Packing Company in the spring of 1896, and made its first pack that year. It is on 
the western shore of Mink Arm, in a small indentation near the entrance, and directly 
inside of Grouse Island. As the building was only commenced in March, the equip- 
ment was necessarily incomplete for the 1896 pack, yet 8,000 cases of redfish were 
canned. The fish were all taken at no great distance from the cannery, in purse 
seines. When the AWatrotts was at this point in the early part of the season, new 
buildings were being erected, the wharf extended, and preparations made for fishing on 
a more extended scale. For the season of 1897 the steam schooner Annie M. Nixon 
was chartered to transport fish from a distance and as a general cannery tender. 

The agent of the company at Victoria reports that the total pack of 1897 was 
24,500 cases, of which 7,500 cases were redfish, and the balance humpbacks and oohoes. 

QXTADRA STREAM AND LAKE. 

The mouth of Quadra Stream is N. i W., a scant mile from the cannery, in a 
V-shaped inlet. The entrance is formed by precipitous rocky walls, covered with ihe 
dense growth characteristic of this country, and on approaching it the rushing white 
waters of the ra])id stream are seen. The entrance contracts to a width of aboat 50 
yards and then opens into a small bay. This bay receives the water of the stream 
at low water, but at high tide the fresh water recedes a considerable distance. A 
saltery was built on the northern shore about seven years ago by Clark & Martini of 
Ketchikan. It was not operated in 1896, but some fish were salted in 1897. 

After leaving this bay the rapid waters of the stream are encountered, and in leas 
than half a mile the lake which is the source of the stream is found. The stream is 
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about 20 yards wide, and from tbe lake to higli water has possibly a fall of 30 feet. 
At the outlet of the lake the stream is hesivily choked with drift, but this does not 
form a serious obstacle tb the ingress of salmon. 

Quadra Lake is about 4 miles long and from a half to three- fourths of a mile wide, 
and is surrounded by snow-capped mountains and precipitous shores. The dense, 
almost im|>enetrab]e, forest growth prevents any extended exploration from the shores, 
and, as the only navigable means at hand was a very crank and leaky canoe, only a 
cursory exauiination was mside. The hike seems very deep and the water is dis- 
coloredy probably from de<!omposed vegetation and the s]>ongy conditions along the 
shores. It is fed by numerous cascades and falls, formed by the melting snows and 
the natural drainage, and it is said there is a sandy beach and an entering stream at 
the head. 

It appears, from a superficial examination, that this would afford an excellent 
site for a hatchery. The small bay at the mouth of the stream could be made into a 
natural trap, with an abundance of room for all the lish, from which they could be 
easily removed when wanted, and i)lenty of water is obtainable by gravity, but it 
would probably have to be filtered. 

Quadra Stream is at present considere<l one of the best red-salmon streams in 
southeast Alaska. 97,000 rediish in 1895 weie taken from around its mouth and 
approaches; 137,000 were obtained in 1890, of which number the cannery at Loring 
secured 44,370 between July 13 and August 31, and Metlakahtla 13,780 from July 14 
to August 22; and in 1897 about 05,000 fish were taken, of which 20,0(M) went to 
Loring, 4,000 to Metlakahtla, and the renminder to the Quadra cannery. The run of 
redfish at Quadra for cannery purposes usually lasts from July 15 to September 1. 
Straggling fish are taken before and after these dates. A few years ago this 
stream did not rank as a large producer of salmon. Until recently it was tightly barri- 
caded every year. The competition for these salmon has i)robably caused overfishing 
by the introduction of more gear than the stream warrants. 

In 1897 thelocality wasfished bythe canneries at Loring, Metlakahtla, and Quiidra, 
and the Mink Arm saltery. Fourteen seines, from 200 to 240 fathoms in length, were 
used, and Clark iK: Martin, of the saltery, used two purse seines, one 225 fathoms, the 
other 240 fathoms long. If fishing is continued as extensively as at present, it would 
seem that a large reduction in the catch must follow. 

Judging this stream by others examined, and taking into consideration the 
probable overfishing, it is thought to have a capacity of 50,000 redfish under average 
conditions. 

The Quadra redfish are the largest found in southeast Alaska, if not in all Ahiska. 
They are well known to all the cannerymen in the vicinity, running 8 to the case, 
or averaging a trifle over 8 pounds in weight. Early in August they fre<piently 
lose their bright and firm appearance, their scales drop off, their fin's become frayed, 
and they commence turning red in color. It is tlH)ught by some that these fish 
have been in fresh water, but such is i)robably not the case. 

During a dry season, such as 1896, the salmon streams of southeast Alaska are 
so low that the fish can not ascend, but school around the mouths of the streams until 
the September rains raise the water, when they go up in a body. Fish so held and 
prevented from running, undoubtedly ripen in the brackish water at the river mouths 
as the spawning time approaches, and commence to disintegrate just as in fresh 
water, though not so nipidly. 
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OTHER STREAMS OF THE BOCA BE QUADRA REGION. 

At the bead of the main arm of the Boca de Quadra audof the arms making to 
the southward aud eastward are streams having runs of cohoes and humpbacks, bat 
no redfish. The stream at the head of Mink Arm was examined for a distance of 
about 2 miles. At the mouth it is about 60 feet wide, with an average depth of 
(> inches, narrowing to 15 to 20 feet in a short distance. The stream is said to be a 
lake outlet, the lake lying some distance inland, but no one could be found who has 
ever visited it. 

The stream at the head of Vixen Bay was also examined for a distance of 4 miles.. 
It is from 75 to 100 feet wide at the mouth, narrowing to 50 feet. For the first mile the 
bottom is gravelly and well adapted for the spawning-grounds of humpback and dof 
salmon, but for the rest of the distance traveled it contains many bowlders. In tb6 
upper part reached by the party it is about 40 feet wide, with an average depth of 10 
inches. The current is very strong. 

It is said that a large number of cohoes are taken in Marten Arm. 

KAHSHAKES. 

The next redfish stream in this vicinity is that which empties into Kah-Sbakee 
Gove. It was unknown to us at the time of our visit to the Boca de Quadra, and there- 
fore not examined. In 1897 there were taken from this stream between 6,000 and 8,000 
redfish. From the records of the stream, so far as they are obtainable, it is estimated 
that under average conditions its annual capacity is 12,000 redfish, and the time of num 
is the same as at Quadra, namely, from the middle of July to the last of August. The 
average weight of these fish is about 7J pounds. 

TONGASS NARROWS— KETCHIKAN. 

Ketchikan is situated on the southern side of Kevillagigedo Island, about 5 milee 
from the eastern entrance to the narrows, and is on the Alaska steamer route froitt 
Metlakahtla, or Mary Island, to Loring or northern x>oints. The village is on theshON 
shelf, the houses straggliug on both sides of Fish Creek. In 1890 it had a i)opu1atiott 
of 40, of which number 26 were Indians. 

The cannery of the Cape Fox Packing Company was moved from the Boca dfl 
Quadra to this place in the winter of 1886-<87, and operated under the title of tbi 
Tongass Packing Company until it was burned. A store, trading i)08t, and a hir|M 
saltery are owned and maintained by Messrs. Clark & Martin. The senior member ol| 
this firm, Mr. George W. Clark, was formerly a Gloucester fisherman, and has been 
at Ketchikan about ten years, in the trading and fishing business. The saltery ait 
Quadra, previously mentioned, is also owned and ox)erated by this firm. 

At the two salteries owned by Clark & Martin 4,000 barrels of salmon were salted 
in 1894, of which 2,500 were put-up at Ketchikan and the remainder at Quadra. The 
price at that time fell to $4 and $4.50 pef barrel, which made salting unprofitabley 
and these establishments have been operated irregularly since that date until ISOTj 
when a certain number of fish were salted under contract. While the present year has 
brought a larger price for salt salmon — $8 to $9 per barrel — the firm find it advanta- 
geous to sell their fish fresh, under contract, to the canneries. Their salt product ifl 
also disposed of by contract. 



>* 



^r. 
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FISH CREEK. 

Fish Creek, at Ketchikan, is a little larger than the Qnadra Stream, and is a lake 
outlet. It flows with great velocity through a rocky glen, in rapid^ and falls. There 
are no artificial obstructions to the passage of fish in this stream. It is a remarkable 
stream for humpback salmon, containing that 8i>ecies almost exclusively, though a 
few steelheads find their way to the upper waters. No redfish or echoes are taken 
here. The steelheads probably find their way to the lake, but no other species could 
surmount the falls and rax)ids. At the time of our visit (June 9) a few steelheads were 
running upstream, and at one of the rapids an Indiai\ was catching them by means 
of a large, pointi»d hook, secured to a stout pole, which he held in the current, and, by 
sight or touch, hooked the fish broadside on. Mr. Clark stated that steelheads seem 
more plentiful from the middle of May to the last of June, though he has seen some 
as early as the middle of April. They are so few in number that they are used for 
local consumption only. 

The run of the humpbacks is from July 15 to September 1. They spawn in the 
lower courses of the stream in pools and eddies. At low water at the mouth of the 
river, and facing Tongass Narrows, there is a good seining beach, and it is here that 
the humpbiicks are taken. Their average weight is 4 pounds. 

In 1897 Clark & Martin used in their fisheries 1 drag seine at Ketchikan and 1 
at George Inlet, each 150 fathoms long, 2J and 3 inch mesh, valued at $175 each; 2 
purse seines at (Juadra, 225 and 240 fathoms long, valued at $f(500 each. From 4 to 
10 boats were used, and 10 whites and 30 natives were employed. At Fish Cn*ek in 
1894 5(K),000 humpbacks were taken; 246,000 in 1895; 300,000 in 1890, and 500,000 
in 1897. In 1897 the run of humpbacks was almost unprecedented. At one haul of a 
seine 22,000 were taken. 

The price paid by the canneries to Clark & Martin for fresh fish, delivered along- 
side the cannery steamer at the fisheries, was 75 cents per 100 for humpbacks, and 
$6.50 per 100 for redfish. If there was any call for dog salmon they received $3 i)er 
100 for them, but very few of this species are packed. 

In 1896 Clark & Martin delivered to Loring cannery 248,258 humpbiicks between 
July 24 and August 31, and in 1897, 318,000 humpbacks from Fish Creek, and 162,000 
humpbacks and 20,000 redfish from Quadra. In 1897 they salted, from Fish Creek, 
500 half-barrels of humpback bellies; from Quadra, 700 half barrels of humpback 
bellies; from George Inlet, 300 half barrels of humpback bellies, and from scattering 
places, though mostly from George Inlet, 120 whole barrels of echoes. 

WARD COVE. 

About 5 miles to the westward of Ketchikan a small bay known as Ward Cove 
makes in off Tongass Narrows on the northern shore. A small stream empties into 
this cove, carrying annually about 2,000 redfish with some other salmon. There was 
formerly a saltery here, which was x)urchased by the Alaska Packers' Association and 
partially dismantled. Some of the buildings are still standing, and an Indian who 
makes his home in the cove salts a few fish. 

The cannery at Loring obtained from Ward Cove in 1897, between July 24 and 
August 13, 1,500 redfish, 000 echoes, and 11,000 humpbacks. The stream was not 

examined. 

F. c. h., ims — 5 
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HETLAKAHTLA. 

MetlakabtUi, or Kew MetUkahtla, is Hituat«d on Port Chester, on the weitteru side 
of Auiiette lalaud. It coiisiata of a community of Tsinipseati ludiaiis who, io 18S7, 
foDowetl Mr. William Duucau from Metlabahtlu, British Oulumbia, to make a hoDie iu 
Alaska. So much hu8 beeu written of this iiiterestiag Lolouy that a history of tbeir 
progresB is supertluou.t iu this report. Suffiiw it to say, that all honor is due to tbu 
energetic and iutetliguut civilizer aud preacher, Mr. Duucan. Iu ISJXi be fouud the 
Tsimpseatis hardened savages aud cannibalistic iu their teudeucies, and was obliged 
to live inside a stockade for protection. Aft«r having brought them to a civilized 
cunditiou through bis own esample and energetic teachings, some qaestioii anwie in 
the church, and he deemed it best to retire. He was followed by about 400 of the 
community, aud, as they were not allowed to carry with them their own belongingSf 
they calmly faced the privations they were to endure iu their new home, and to-day 
the New Metlakubtla stands a monument to their skill and industry and an hoiior Co 
the self-sacriticing devotion of tbeir leader, 

Annette Island bait been set aside by au act of Congress for a reservatioo for the 
Metlakahtlans and other Alaskan natives who nniy Join them, under regulatioDS pre- 
scribed by the Secretiiry of tlie Interior. An attempt has been made by some iufla- 
ential whites to open mines on the island. In WM the population of Metlakafatla 
was S'2S, of which number 817 were Indians, 4 whites, and 2 mixed. 

One of the principal industries of this community is tsalmou canning, which is carried 
on by an organisation known as the Methikahtla Industrial Company. When thecolooy 
moved to their new home in ISiiT, after the i>eo|)lc were comfortably housed, Mr. JJunoaifti 
commenced erecting buildings with a view to establishing a cannery. It took ^eve 
years to obtain the necessary funds and install the machinery, aud it wa6 not nnlj 
ISiM) that any pack was iittem|»teil. In that year an oxperimental pack of only 500~ 
cases was made. The following year it was in active operation and a pack of d,S34 
cases uas the result. 

All parts and branches of the cannery and the fisheries supplying it are i-«udacte4 
by native Indians, who show considerable skill in the dill'erent kinds of work. During J 
the time of our first visit, Jane IU to 12, they were making cans for the season's pack,! 
rebuilding the steam tender, aud some 'M or Hi women and girls were mating seinea 
and nets lor the use of the cimimuuity and for sale. AU this work is done by the ' 
Indians, aud apparently well dune. 

The value of the cannery buildings, machinery, piping, tools, material, etc.., is a ' 
little under $25,000. In 1891) the product of 72 native tishernien was used, and during 
August 102 natives were employed iu the cannery. In the fisheries they used 9 drag* 
seines, each 100 fathoms in length, valued at $200 each; aud 2 purae seinea, 120 fath- 
oms long, worth $350 each. The vessels and boats employed were the steam tender - 
Marie 0. Ilaart-n (rebuilt in the spring of 1S07), valued at $3,000, of 12.8 uet tons, aud 
with a crew of 5; al.so7 Columbia Kiver boats, valued at $180 each; 2 lighters at ^LSV 
each, and 10 skitt's, etc., at S30 each. 

The statistics for 181)7 were about the same as for 189C, but besides the seines, 10 
gill nets v/ere trie4l, 180 fathoms long, 4 fathoms deep, 5^-incb and 0-inoh mesh, i 
valued at !!150 e:icli; aud in addition to tho Mitrir (/. J/uuL'f», another steamer. 
Herald, was purchased. This was of l'J.4 net tons burden, had a crew of o, and ' 
valned at $7,000. 
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The folio wiug table shows the packs at Metlakahtla for 18% and 1897: 



SiNMsiea. 



UedtUh 

Colioes 

Iluiiipbaokfl 
Do-oveni...- 



1896. 



No. of 
cases. 



8.280 

1,500 

7,420 

450 



Number 

offish 

per case. 



Value 

per 

case. 



•12 

6Dr7 

21 or 22 



ToUI j 17.650 



Date of packing' 



t3.80 July 1 to Sept. 5 . . 
3.40 Aug. 1 to Sept. 10. 
2.40 July 21 to Aug. 22 
3.00 i JulyltoSeptlO.. 




1897. 



Dateof packiug. 



July 8 to Sept. 2. 
July 20 to Sept. 2. 
July 20 to Aug.26. 



J 

* Quadra rudfish ran 8 to the case; those from Moira Sound, 15 to the case. The average was about 12. 

The gill uets were not very saecessful, the failure being attributed to a too large 
mesh. Mr. Duncan thinks that 5 and 5^ inch mesh might have done better work. Gill 
nets have been tried all over Alaska and are now used with success only where the 
water is discolored; if the water is clear the fish see the net and the catch is small. 
In some places, where the waters are discolored, gill nets only are used. Of these 
places, there may be mentioned the mouths and approaches of the Unuk, Stikine, Taku, 
and Chilkat rivers in southeast Alaska, Copper River, Cook Inlet, and the Bering 
Sea district. Fish can be taken in gill nets in other places, but where the water is 
clear other fishing methods are far more successful. 

The Metlakahtla cannery pays for redfish, according to locality, from $5.50 to $7 
per 100; for cohoes, from $10 to $14 per 100, and for humpbacks, $1.50 per 100. These 
prices are unusually high. The redftsh is, of course, the species most sought for, but 
as the canneries increase in number and the output becomes larger, more humpbacks 
and cohoes are packed to fill up the cannery quota. 

The home stream at Metlakahtla lies about 2 miles north of the anchorage, inside 
of Copper Point. It is about 1^ miles long, 90 feet wide, and 12 to 15 inches deep, and 
Hows in numerous rapids of easy ascent from the lake of which it is the outlet. The 
lake is about 3 miles long, half a mile wide, and has connected with it other smaller 
lakes, but does not appear to have any inflowing stream, being fed by falls and 
Ciiscades. The banks of both stream and lake are wooded. The outlet is very rocky, 
and the lake is deep without much shelving; from report it has no extensive spawning- 
ground. 

The average number of reiltish taken per year from around the mouth of this 
stream, for six years, was 8,000; the average time of the catches, from July 8 to August 
11 ; average weight, from 3 J to 4 pounds. A few hundred cohoes are taken from July 
22 to September 1. 

Off' the mouth of the river, and well out in the bay, there seems to be a schooling- 
ground for humpbacks, of which the average catch for four years was 38,000 i)er year, 
the run extending from July 27 to August 30. A considerable number are furnished 
for local use. 

On the eastern side of Annette Island, and opposite Mary Island, is another 
schooling-ground for humpbacks. In 1893 the Metlakahtla fishermen took from this 
locality, between August 1 and 26, 140,000 humpbacks; in 1896, between August 3 and 
22, 68,000; and in 1897, between July 27 and August 7, 29,000. 

The cannery at Metlakahtla has received redtish from Quadra and KahShakes 
also, though the latter stream furnished none here in 1896 and 1897. 
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GEOBUK AND <;aBBOLL IKLKTS — THOBNE AKX— DUKE ISLAXD. 

From George Inlet about 3,<N)0 redfish, or an average weight of 5 ponniii 

o<M;aKioiially a Tew cohoeii and humpbacks, are obtaioed. The icdflsb are taki^i. 

July 1 to August 1, the cohoefl from the middle of Jaly to the middle of An}:uat, sol 
the bomiibacks from July 20 to AuguKt 15. In 1897 none were received. The 
location of the rclfiih Htream was not ascertained, and it is generally said that odIj 
coboea and faamplfacks are fbnud in (ieorge and Carroll inlets and in Thome A\ 

From Drike iHland the ?>Ietlakahtla cannery receives aboat 3,000 redfiKb, of aa 
average weight of 5 pouudn ; the earliest date given was Jnly 7 and the latest Aagnsft 
2>i. The streamit furnishing these fish empty into the coves at Bay Ancbnrsgc, 
the esNteni side of the island. There are a great unmber of these small sii 
thronghout Alaska capable of supplying 2,000 to 4,000 redfish, bat as a rule 
canneries do not bother with tbem. Under favorable conditions the natives deliv^ 
the fish to the canneries or to the tenders in lutssing. 
TAMGASf, IIABBOB. 

Tamgass Harlwr xupplieM an average of 9.000 redfish between Jnly 2 and A ng\ 
12, though they have been taken as early an June 28 and as late as August 2G. Tlii 
redfish run small, the weight being between 3^ and 4 pounds. A few bnmpliac 
(20,000 in 1807) have also t>een taken from this locality as early as Jnly 17 anil an li 
aK August 26. The stream supplying these fish is on the eastern Nde of Tiuagaai 
Harlxir, Annette Island. 

The other Ktreiuns mijiplying Jish to the Metlakabtla cannery are on the t-:ii«t(<i 
side of Prince of Wjiles Island, in Moira Sound and vicinity, and will be referred I 
herealtcr. 

HCNTEB IIAY. 

Hunter Itay \h an arm of Cordova Bay, on the western shore of Prince of \Vali 
Island, atmut 10 miles north of Point Marsh. It is about 2i miles long and from f I 
g mite wide, with u branch, about midway, extending to the northward. Tbi.s b»y^ 
with the surrounding waters of Cordova Itay, on which, with its branches, ar^ locateitl 
the HiUmon streams fished by the Hunter Bay cannery from Point Marsh nortbwardf] 
is uiisnrveyed. 1 

The cannery operated by the Pacific Steam Whaling Company is on the nortlienu 
shore of the bay, about U miles from the entrance and about ^ mile from Hie beaiL 
which receives a rulllsh stream. The building was commenced in March, ISttG, iind 4 
suflicieiit plant was in (wsition to make a pack that year of 27,442 cases. A salt^ry 
formerly owne<l and operated on this site by Miller & Co. was purohaseil by tbj^ 
Pacific Steam Whaling Company, and removed to make room for the cannery. TIiq 
main building, like all those of the Pacific Steam Whaling Company, is 270 feet long, 
double-lxtarded, painted brown, and is roomy, well ventilated and lighted, in strikiu^ 
contrast with many of Ihe other canneries. 

In isyft the compauy employed 8 white and 45 Indian fishermen, and in tlit.- cai 
nery whites, fi natives, and 58 Chinese. They used 9 drag seines, average length 1 
fathoms, valued at 91.25 per fathom; 1 [lurse seine, 175 fathoms lung by 12 fathom 
d('0]i, valu(!d at #522, and another, 175 fathoms lung by 7 fathoms deep, valned at $^100 

The tenders used were the tug Alict-.of 20 tunti net, crew 5, value |10,0IKi, aud 
small decked lanncti, the Minnk M., of .'( tons, crew 2, and valued at 1400, There were' 
also eniploye«] 3 lighten), valued at $100 each ; 5 seine skiffs, $50 each ; 2 whaleboats, 
JS.'i each ; 2 trap drivers, ^150 each, aud 2 purse-seine scows, $150 each. 
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The cannery eqaipment in 1897 was the same as for 1896, except that, in addition, 
the steamer Columbiaj 70 tons net, crew 9, was chartered, and 3 seines, 3 seine boats, 
and 27 fishermen were employed. 

The following statement gives the [)ack of Hnnter Bay cannery for 1896 and 1897: 



189C. 



SpecieH. 



RedBsh 

Cohoes 

Humpback 8 



I>Mt«>lt. 



July 10 to Sept. 20 
Aug. 1 to Sept 26 . 
July 21 to Aug. 29 



Num- 

l>crof 

tlshper 

caso. 



10.3 
7 
19 



Num- 
ber of 
ca»e0. 



Approx- 
imate 
number 
of fisb 
used. 



1897. 



Datfii. 



Num- 
ber of 
flab per 
case. 



Num- 
ber of 
caaea. 



15.386 
5,654 
6,402 



I 



159, 130 

39.583 

121,641 



June 27 to Sept. 25 
Aug. 16 to Sept. 25 
July 6 to Aug. 31 . 



13 

7 

19 



13, 162 

5,300 

15,926 



In 1896 all the streams from Nichols Bay on the south to Hctta on the north, and 
including Dall Harbor and Essawa,on Dall Island, were fisheil to supply this cannery. 
We visited all the streams in the district 
except those on Dall Island, which fur- 
nished only 3,600 redfish. As the can- 
nery had been operated only one year at 
the time of our visit, there were no earlier 
stream records avaihible from which aver- 
ages or general deductions could be made. 
, Hunter Bay stream, which empties 
into the hea^l of the bay about three- 
tburtlisof a mile from the cannery, is of 
considerable size. About one-fourth of a 
uiile above the cannery the bay narrows 
and shoals to the head, which is bor- 
dered by grassy plateaus, forming the 
banks around the mcmth of the stream. 
It is a beautiful stream and runs over a 
bouldery bed, between rocky banks cov- 
ered with a dense forest growth, for a dis 
tance of 4^ miles from its lake source to 
the sea, in a general southeast and north- 
west direction. It is from 100 to 120 feet 
wide and a foot deep. There are no ob- 
structions here now, and the flow of water, 
while rapid, is not much broken and affords an easy ascent for the fish. 

The lake is about three-fourths of a mile long by half a mile wide, is deep, and 
has a large inflowing stream near the upper or northern end, which is connected with a 
second long L-shaped lake on the northern side. The banks are heavily wooded. There 
were no means for examining the lake beyond the outlet, and the information in 
regard to the second lake and the entering stream is from local authorities. Judging 
from the How at the outlet, the lake must receive a large amount of water. 

Mr. Miller states that this stream should yield 50,000 redfish; but in 1890 the 
cannery obtained, from July 10 to 31, only 5,318 redfish and 4,937 humpbacks; during 
August 2,300 redfish, 80,845 humpbacks, and 4,836 cohoes; in September, up to the 
20th, 8,(>45 cohoes— a total of 7,018 redtish, 85,782 humpbacks, and 13,481 cohoes. 
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The catch in 1897 was: From July 6 to September 26, 3,848 redfish; from July 2 
to August 20, 44,501 cohoes. 

It was not learned whether the stream has ever been barricaded. 

The Hunter Bay stream and the one at Nichols Bay would no doubt aUbrd g€H> 
sites for hatcheries, though careful examination is necessary to determine a point c 
this kind. There is an abundance of water (which would probably have to be tiltere<l 
and an excellent place at each stream could be arranged to hold the fish till riiM 
Usually the lake waters undergo a considerable change in temi>eratur6 during th 
summer, while the entering streams remain constant and low. Yet these eiiterin 
streams can not always be utilized, because they are inaccessible and may not afifor 
the abundance of fish which the mouth of the outlet does. The cannery company a 
Hunter Bay is considering the establishment of a hatchery, which will probabl 
prove successful. With so many excellent sites for hatcheries, the first requisite i 
this country is accessibility; the se(JOud is plenty of fish of a large variety. Watc 
can be obtained anywhere. 

Above the cannery, where the bay narrows and shoals toward the head, a tra 
was driven during our visit. Below the. cannery an arm makes to the northwar 
from the bay. At the end of this arm is a narrow passage, or *' skookum chuck,'' as 
is called in this country, leading into a bay which receives a small stream carryin 
a few redfish; it was barricaded. About a mile beyond, on the northern side, 
another lagoon making in from the bay, with the entrance obstructed by three island 
This was also examined, but no salmon stream of value was found. 

KLAKAS INLET AND STREAM. 

Near the entrance to Hunter Bay a long, deep bay called Klakas Inlet makes i 
a northerly direction for a distance of 12 to 15 miles. It is a beautiful sheet of wate 

with an average width of aboat 1 
miles. At the entrance, which i 
obstructed by islands and reef 
and on the end of the peninsul 
formed by Klakas Inlet and Hui 
ter Hay, is the Haida village < 
Klinkwan, one of the older nativ 
settlements, and not yet under mii 
sionary infiuence. It contains 
large number of carved poles, otbc 
toteniic symbols, and a few of th 
old Indian community lodges wit 
interior decorations. 

There is one red- salmon streai 
in Klakas Inlet, on the caster 
shore, about 10 miles from Klii 
kwan. It is the outlet of a lake 
and is about a mile long, from 20 t 
30 feet wide, and 10 inches doei 
with pools under G feet in deptl 
The water in this, as in all these lake outlets, is of a brownish tinge, probably froi 
dec()mi)Osed vegetable matter. At the heM of tide water in the stream is a rapid 
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Skrtcli of Klakas Stream and Lake. 
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which ill a distance of 100 yards has a fall of aboat 20 feet. At this point a barricade 
of a form similar to those described has been built entirely across the stream, tbns 
effectaally preventing fish from ascending. 

The lake is 3 to 3^ miles long by J mile wide. The waters seem deep and the 
shores are high and heavily wooded. There were no means for making a detailed exam- 
ination of it. The outlet at the lake is about 30 feet wide and 2 feet deep ; the current 
is strong. The banks are high, rocky, and heavily wooded. Besides the barricade, 
there are a number of logjams, through which fish may, however, find a passage. 

The Hunter Bay cannery obtained fish from Klakas in 1896 as follows: From the 
1st of July to the 31st, 3,932 redfish and 1,269 humpbacks; during August, 3,382 redfish, 
31,200 humpbacks, and 417coboes; in September, up to the 20th, 2,240 cohoes; a 
total of 7,314 redfish, 32,469 humpbacks, and 2,657 cohoes. 

In 1897 the following were taken: Kedfish, 23,330, from July 4 to September 26; 
humpbacks, 108,031, from July 23 to August 31. 

The Klawak cannery (hereafter referred to) in 1887 took from Klakas 6,960 redfish 
between July 3 and September 13, and 2,370 from July 11 to 31, 1888. These are all 
the records obtainable. The stream is thought to have a capacity for 7,000 redfish. 

Between Klinkwan and Klakas are several small streams that contain a few 
cohoes and hutnpbacks. 

NICHOLS HAY AND TRIBUTARIES. 

This bay is on the southern extremity of Prince of Wales Island, with its entrance 
between Cape Chacon and Point Nunez. At the head of the bay a lake outlet dis- 
charges its waters, carrying red salmon (which are (considered nearly equal in size to the 
Quadra fish) and cohoes. In a bight on the southern shore are the remains of an 
abandoned saltcry established 
and operated by Mr. Miller, of />J!r</) /l^"^ 




/f3. 



Klinkwan, about 1889, and sold 
to the Pacific Steam Whaling 
Company. On the northern 
shore, and o])posite the aban- 
doned salti^ry, is a stream with 
a large fiow, which has runs of 
humpback and dog salmon 
only; at its mouth, on the right 
bank, are several shacks and a 

smokehouse. No white people ^""'"'^ "' ""''^"^ ""^ ^^^ ^'"''^"'- ^^^ 

live in this vicinity. On Hean Island, near the entrance, are a num- j^j^^^St 
ber of shacks in which some of the Kasaan Indians live during the 
halibut-fishing season. The chief of the Kasaans, Skowl, was at 
Nichols Bay at the time of our visit, and came on board with some of his followers. 
The only stream of value in this vicinity is the one emi>tying into the head of the bay. 
This stream is said to have been barricaded for six or eight years, and in examining 
it, at a short distance from its mouth a bii^rricade was found which extended entirely 
across the stream. The day after the examination, men were sent from the Alhatrosa 
with blocks and tackles to pull out the barricade. The rails were removed, but they 
(*.ould not budge the beam. As salmon inspectors are expressly provided for the exe- 
cution of the law, and as nothing short of dynamite would efiectually remove the 
obstruction, the work was abandoned. 

Nichols Bay stream at the barricade (head of tide water) is about 60 feet wide, at 
the lakeoutleta))out 150 feet, and wsis at the time of our visit about 12inches deep. The 
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flow is qaite rapid, with no natural obstructions to the passage of fish. The distance 
from the lake to the mouth is about a mile, and the stream flows over a rocky, bowldery 
bed. The banks are densely wooded, aud the mountains abut close on either side, 
rendering a passage along them almost impracticable. Bedfish and echoes formerly 
ran here in large numbers. 

There were no means of exploring the lake, the banks of which were impassable. 
So far as could be Judged, it is about 2 miles loug and one-fourth of a mile wide. The 
banks are not very high, and there seems to be a shore shelf before the rise to the 
higher mountaius. It was learued that Nichols Bay Lake has a large inflowing stream 
near its head, and near the mouth of this stream is a smaller one, connecting the first 
lake with a second or smaller one. This second lake has an entering stream, the con* 
uectiou with a third lake, aud another stream connectiug it (the second lake) with a 
fourth. The fourth lake is shallow, with pond lilies growing over it, and from its head 
there is a portage to a mud lake which has an outlet into the salt chuck at Hessa, on 
the western side of the island, about 5 miles to the northward of Point Marsh. Into 
this salt chuck another stream empties, also a lake outlet, which carries salmon aud 
which will be referred to later. 

The following table shows the catch from Nichols Bay stream in 1896 and 1897: 



Spe<'k'8. 



Reilfinh 

ColuM'8 

' HuiDpbackH 



1896. 



I 



1897. 



I 



DateH. 



Number 
of liMb. 



Dat-es. 



Number 
of fish. 



July 10 to Aug. 31 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 20. 



31,192 j July 6 t« Aug. 31 11,218 

5r>0 Aug. 16 to 31 1,313 

I July24to Aug. 20 , M,772 



IIESSA INLET. 

Hessa Inlet is about 7 miles southeast from Hunter 
Bay, and is a large landlocked bay or inlet, about 3 miles 
long, approached by an entrance scarcely 100 yards wide, 
through which the tidal current rushes with such velocity 
that it can only be navigated near or at slack water. At 
the northern end of the bay is a fisherman's shack, and 
near it enters a small stream, the outlet to a shallow lake. 
This outlet is about half a mile long, 25 feet wide, and was 
about 8 inches deep at the time of examination; it rises to 
the lake, about 10 feet above high water. 

The lake is of irregular outline and about 1 mile long, 
ramifying in various directions; it is shallow, with a rocky 
bottom partly covered with gravel or mud. This body of 
water is in many x)laces surrounded by grassy and marshy 
banks. In the outlet, at the head of tide water, is a barri- 
cade across the full width of the stream built in the usual 
manner, but with the addition of 2-inch*mesh wire netting, 
the whole forming such an effectual obstruction that not a 
single iish can pass upstream. A tree partly felled and 
ready to fall across the stream is on the right bank. 
The cannery record gives no catch of salmon from Hessa in 1896 except 5,215 
echoes, taken in August and up to September 20, though the superintendent stated 
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that about 2^000 redfish were also taken. Mr. Miller states that Hessa fonnerly 
yielded aboat 12,000 redfisb^ but probably it would not yield that number now. 

The fishing for the cannery during 1896 was all done by its own men. The tender 
called at several of the small fisheries to make a single load, and when the fish were 
discharged they were all entered as coming from one place, the cannerymen not being 
interested in exact records. 

Below Hunter Bay is a small stream, (*.a]led Tar, from which loss than 1,<M)0 cohoes 
are taken. 

NUTQXTA INLET. 

This is a wide, deep indentation, which makes into Prince of Wales Island, about 
15 miles north and west of Klinkwan. At the upper end of the bay, on the east.ern 
side, are a saltery, a dwelling, and some shacks formerly owned by Mr. Miller, but 
which were sold to the Pacific Steam Whaling Company. At the head of the bay, 
about 1 J miles from the saltery, is a narrow bowldery passage, less than a mile in length, 
which leads to a bra<;kish lagoon. The level of this lagoon is a few feet below high 
water, so the passage is a ^^ skookum chnck," through which the water runs in whirls 
and rapids almost constantly and with great velocity. The lagoon, or brackish lake, 
is 5 or 6 miles long by ^ mile wide, and has at its head the mouth of an outlet to a 
lake, which is said to be several miles distant. This outlet, it is reported, runs over 
a sandy and gravelly bed. During the visit of the party it was impossible to take 
the launch through the rapids into the lagoon, and a specific examination could not 
be miule during the limited time at our disposal. 

In 1896 the Hunter Bay cannery obtained from this phuje the following: During 
August, 150 redfish, 500 humpbacks, and 1,S(K) cohoes; during September, up to the 
20th, 700 redfish and 7,812 echoes; a total of 850 redfish, 500 humpbacks, and 9,442 
cohoes. 

In 1897, 8,086 cohoes were tiiken from August 2(> to September 20. This i)robably 
does not represent the value of the locality, as it was not fished constantly during 
either season. It is essentially a coho stream, though the other species also occur. * 

The saltery was erected in 1895. It is about 80 feet long by 30 wide and is valued 
at $600; there are also 14 tanks worth $20 each, and some shacks valued at ><200. The 
barrels used are manufactured on the ])lace. No bellies are salted. In 1896 there were 
very few fish of any kind salted, and in 1897 none were salted. For saltery purposes 
the fishery has a capacity of 400 barrels a year. 

HBTTA INLET. 

lletta Inlet is the next to the northward of Nutqua, parallel to it, and separated 
from it by the long, narrow peninsula which terminates in Lime Point. About (> miles 
from the latter i>oint, and nearly midway up the inlet an indentation or bay on the 
eastern shore receives at its head the outlet from Hetta Lake. There is a shack at 
the mouth of the outlet, a house near by, and on the southern side of the bay a new 
house for the fishing crews of the Klawak cannery is located. The outlet runs east- 
northeast and west- south west; it is only about one-fourth of a mile long from high- 
water mark to lake, and Jibout ,*30 to 50 feet wide at low wat^r, with an average depth 
of 8 inches. The bottom is rocky and the banks heavily womled, as, in fact, is all of 
this country. There are several natural obstructions across the stre^im which could 
readily be utilized as liarricades. There are no barricades in the stream now, though 
it is said that until a few years ago it was barricaded every year. 
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The lake is aboat 10 feet above bigli water, and is 1 j miles loDg. Its lower put i 
circalar and 1 mile in width, tbe apper part J mile in width, and all apparently deq 
Tbe genei^l direction is north by east and south by west. A low point Jnta iuto Ik 
lake on the northwest side. At the apper end tbe shore is low, heavily timbered, wM 
some grassy spots, and with gravel and sand in places along the shore margin. ^ 
all other sides the mountains, from which a number of cascades enter, are preoijAii 
to the lake. A stream 10 feet wide, with an average depth of 4 inches, enters attt 
upper end. It runs through bottom land over a sandy and gravelly floor, and hH: 
number of pools. Tbe outlet at tlie lake end is covered with driftwood, which, hn 
ever, does not prevent the passage of fish. 

If Uetta stream has not received some accessious fivm other localities, it is pEo) 
ably being overfished. It may be classed now as being able to yield 1SO,000 redflsl 
though under average conditions 50,000 seems to be the limit. Fish have been take 
as early as June 27 (18!)7) and as late as September 26 (1897). During Septembe 
1896, up to tbe 2(>th, 40,529 redflsh were taken by tbe Hunter Bay cannery, and wei 
said to be in good condition. Tbis late catch is attributed, however, to the dry seaso 
and the extreme low water in the stream, wliich prevented them from ascending ant 
after the September rains had raised the water, tlie result being that fish were he! 
at tbe mouth and taken when desired. The September catch for 1897 could not t 
obtained. 

Hetta is one of the firKt-class red-salmon streams in southeast Alaska, and rant 
with Quadra and Nichols Bay. It has been fished by the Klawak cannery since 1881 
and, with their home stream, has been the nuiiii source of liish supply for that fAnnerj 
Wlien fishing for this cannery commenced liere tbe riglits of the Indian claiming th 
stream were recognized and a 20-year lc;ise was made with him at an annual renta 
In 1896, when the Hunter Buy canner,v vamc into tbe field, it is said tbe owuers decline 
to make any agreement in regard to this flsliery, and tlie Klawak cannery at presen 
pays no rental. Hetta is how fished by both canneries, ami it is reported that thi 
yeiir there was some trouble between the difi'erent fishing parties. This is meiitione 
simply to show bow complaints arise, first on the part of tbe Indians and then on th 
part of the canneries. It usually results in the survival of tbe most powerful corpc 
raticm, and the Indian goes to tfie wall. 

The following statistics sliow the Hetta stream ciitch since 188<t: 
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The increase in tbe catch for the last thret? years is remarkable. In ISQG ft wa 
nearly double the average of previona years. In 1896 and 1897 it was five time 
that average, and it must be remembereil that in ISlt") tlic stream was only fished fo 
Klawak cannery. It might lie inferred that the incix'ase was due to tbe two flshini 
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gangs, and therefore to overfishing, bat the statement is made thsit there is a marked 
increase of fish in these waters, and that other streams in this vicinity have felt it 
When questioned as to the probable cause, the fisliermen claim that these streams are 
receiving the adult fish produced by Mr. Callbreath's hatchery on Etolin Island, 
which was built and began oi)erating in 1892, turning out 000,000 fry that year, and 
increasing until the present year, when about 5,000,000 eggs were hatched. The 
stresim on which this hatcliery is located is known as a i>oor salmon stream. There 
have been as yet no returns from the hatchery work, but the fishermen on the south- 
western coast of Prince of Wales Island believe that Mr. Callbreath's fish are coming 
to their streams. 

EEKB INLET. 

This is a small arm making into the peninsula opposite Hetta and separating 
Hetta Inlet from Sukkwan Strait. It is narrow, iibout a mile long, and has a general 
east-and-west direction. About one fourth of a mile from its head lies the mouth 
of a stream — a lake outlet — 15 feet wide and about inches deep, which carries red 
salmon. At low water the stream discharges over a cascade, and about 100 yards 
from the entrance is a fall a few feet high, and which is about high-water mark. 
Above this the stream is sluggish and opens into shallows and X)Ools varying in width 
from 50 to 300 yards. A mile from the entrance the stream opens into the lake, which 
is about a mile long with a greatest width of half a mile. It lies at the foot of a 
mountain ridge and runs about west- northwest and east- southeast. The bottom of 
the lower part of the stream is clear rock; the upper part, where it opens out, could 
not be examined for want of time. Part of an old barricade was found between the 
entrance and high-water mark. 

The Klawak cannery has taken a few scattering redfish here, but never more 
than 1,000 during a season. In 1890 the Hunter Bay fishermen took 8,688 redfish 
from Eeke between July 10 and the latter ]>art of August. In 1897 they caught 
9,213 redfish from July 14 to September 20; 473 cohoes from August 10 to 31 ; 25,400 
humpbacks from July 31 to August 31. A few fish were salted here in 1890. 

The stream may be said to have an annual value of 7,000 redfish. 

SUKKWAN. 

Leaving Eeke and passing around the point, ui) Sukkwan Strait to the westward 
about '5 miles, is the village of Sukkwan, consisting of a saltery and about a dozen 
houses and shacks. The village is on a bay, about a mile long and of the same width, 
at the head of which is the salmon stream. A few scattering redfish only are taken, 
the run consisting of cohoes, and humpbacks; the former run from August 5 to Sep- 
tember 30, and the latter from July 20 to August 25. The Klawak cannery in 1890 
took '4,403 cohoes between September 5 and 7; and 007 in 1897, between August 21 
and 30. In 1890 the Uuiiter Day cannery obtained from Sukkwan 4,830 cohoes from 
the last of August to September 20; and in 1897 it took 3,317 cohoes from August 
24 to September 20. 

The saltery is operated by Hanter «& West, who this year (1897) packed about 300 
half-barrels of humpback bellies, selling their fresh fish principally to the canneries. 
So far as could be learned, this saltery has never packed more than 200 barrels; in 
1890 the outi>ut was 175 barrels of cohoes. 

They use one drag seine, 70 fathoms by fathoms, with 25-inch mesh. 
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It is said that in prospecting this inlet several years ago 10,000 redfish were taken 
in two weeks; bat this statement should be received with caution, as no available 
records bear it out In 1897 the cannery at Klawak took from Kassook stream 1,361 
redfish; in 1888 it took 1,829 redfish from July 11 to 24, and a few hundred have been 
taken in subsequent years when the cannery steamer with a fishing gang was in that 
vicinity. In 1896 the Hunter Bay cannery took 1,340 redfish during July; in 1897 it 
took 1,054 redfish between July 14 and August 1, and 20,456 humpbacks from August 1 
to August 31. 

A fair estimate for the capacity of the stream would be 4,000 redfish. 

GENERAL FEATURES OF HUNTER BAY REGION. 

The foregoing streams (Nichols Bay, Hei^sa, Tar, Hunter Bay, Klakas, Nntqua, 
Hetta, Eeke, Sukkwan, and Kassook) supply fish to the Hunter Bay cannery. In 
addition, there are two small streams on Dall Island, from which together only 3,600 
redfish were taken in 1896, and 812 in 1897. These were not visited. In 1897 the 
same cannery took also, from scattering localities in the region, 7,885 echoes from 
August 24 to September 26, and 23,020 humpbacks from July 20 to August 31. 

The earliest red salmon to arrive in the district are scattering individuals, which 
may be seen jumping as early as June 20, in the vicinity of Hetta, where they seem to 
make their appearance before they do at Hunter Bay. By July 4 small schools have 
usually arrived, and from the 8th to the 15th they increase in large numbers until 
the height of the run, from July 15 to 25. From the latter date to August 1 they 
commence to decrease, and after August 1 they are taken in connection with other 
salmon — echoes and humpbacks — though they continue in good condition for packing 
until August 20. There is, however, great variation in the length of the runs on 
account of the small streams, which are much influenced by wet and dry seasons, 
as instanced in 1896 (which was very dry), when red Siilmon were packed until the 
20th of September at the Hunter Bay cannery. Thousands of fish may be held at the 
mouth of a stream by the low water, and the rain of a single night may raise the stream 
sufficiently to allow the whole school to ascend in one body. The average weight of 
redfish packed at the cannery is under 6^ pounds. Those coming from Nichols Bay 
average nearly 8 ix)unds. 

Cohoes are taken from August 1 to October 20. Their run is chiefly between 
August 15 and September 15. As the canneries close about September 20, the last of 
the run is not packed. The cohoes average mucli larger than the redfish, but they 
also require more water in the streams, and if the rains are late the run is correspond- 
ingly extended. The average weight of cohoes packed at Hunter Bay cannery is 9 
l)ounds, but some weigh as high as 20 pounds. Cohoes are not very plentiful in any 
one place in Alaska, but they are found scattering in all localities. They have not 
been sought to any great extent, as the run is small and continues after the canneries 
close. Next to the king, they are probably the best salmon for the table on the Pacific 
coast, either fresh or canned; but most people eat salmon by color and reject the coho 
because it is paler than some other species. 

Humpbacks are taken in large numbers from July 25 to August 25, subject to 
variations due to the stream conditions, but scattering fish are taken before and after 
these dates. When this fish first comes in from the sea it is in excellent condition for 
canning, and remains so for about a month ; then it begins to deteriorate, the hump 
on the male growing rapidly, and the flesh becoming watery and xK)or. The average 
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weight i» from 3^ to 4 poauds. On accoaut of tlio pale color the humpback it* not 
tuvot, ttnd ID fact is cousidered a naisaiice in salmon districts, yet it is naed for 
bellies, and makes iip ttie pack on short runs of other upecieB. In my opinion, il i' 
excellent tisli and will only be justly ajipreciated when tlie redflsh become s(;nr<-e. 

Dog salmon run from August 1 to October 1, and are not used in this »et:tU>n. 

When the Hunt«rl!ay cannery wiis built, in 18'Jli, the field waacomparativi^^ly i 
with tlie exception of the stteani at Hetta, which had beeu tished for yearH by 
Klawalc cauoery. The iithcr streams sapplieil tlie Miller salteries, and as tbey « 
acquire<l by the I'acilic Steam Whaling Oompaay the field was clear. Tlio tisfaerii 
were conducted ontiroly by the cannery flshermen with caauery gear, and tlie prodfl 
was received at the cannery at vory little expense. It is said that the tmtpat I 
1896 paid largely for the plant, lu 1S&7 some llsh were purchased at the r»te of I 
per 100 for redtish and 50 centu per 100 for humpbncks. 

lu IS'.IT the strong opposition of canneiy interests brought a competitor iiiCo tl 
field. During our vii^it a siiltery was in procch^a of coD.struction in Huntei Uay by tl 
Alaska Packers' Association, »s a bniuch to their lioring cannery. It in on tl 
southern shore of the bay, a mile from the entrance. The output in 1897 uf salt 4 
from this estiiblishment was 'tW half-bariels of humpback hollies Bud 500 barrels 
redlish and coboes. 

At Wraiigellageutleman connected with thecnstoms service reiwrtedtiiiit a. 
on Dall Island was tightly iMrricadcd. lie had passed by Hunter Bay while we wetv 
tliere, en ronte to llowkan on duty, and it was probably on this trip that he visited 
Dull island. 

The stream at lietta probably oilers a good locality for a hatchery for this section. 
There is a large supply of lisli and i)Icnty of water, which, however, would have to be 
tested for temiieratnru. The drnwliuck is tliat it is not liccessible, being off tlie call 
routes of steamers. 

MOlltA SOUNU — KEKAN. 

From Xiohols Bay, around Cape Chac-un, on the eastern coast of Prince of W^ 
Island, no stivams are fished for the itaniicries until Moira Sound is reached, 1 
entrance to which is L'4 miles northwai'd of Gape Clmcou. 

The stream called Kcgan (the name of the Indian who chums it] empties iato t 
western end, at tlie bead of tlio first bay on the southern side of Moira Suuiid, 
3i miles from I'^gg Island. The entrance to the bay is somewhat obstrncteil l>y islai 
and rocks. At the head of the bay, near the mouth of the stream, are 8t.>v< 
seining beaches, and on the right bank, near the entrance, is a fisherman's bons^tf 
shack in wbicli arc stored seines and nets, two canoes, and a large seine boat. 

Tlie sti-eani is a lake outlet, about 2 miles long, (lowing in a general uortliw 
direction, it has an average width of .'JO feet between banks, and when visited i 
3 incites deep over a 10-foot rllHe. Immediately al>ove high-water mark there iM 
runway lii feet long, s tiwit wide at the lower end and II* feet at. tlie upper, coostrucn 
of stone and rails. Us use wiis evident, for on the banks four Indian traps W4;re 
found coustnicted of split poles and witlies, tubular in form, flmuel-sbaped ab 
the lower end, about 15 inches in diameter, and at least 15 feet long, closed At t 
smaller end. They are no doubt used in the runway. Half a mile above this \ 
are the remains of an old bairicade, and 50 tcct aiHive this, where the atreani ptu 
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between two rocky points about 25 feet apart, is a barricade of more recent build, with 
portions of the central slaU removed, probably by the action of the sti*eam. It is 
constructed in the usual manner, with the top lo|]^ about 5 feet above the surface of the 
water. The bottom, from the high- water mark to this i>oiiit, is composed of fine gravel, 
continues coarser for half a mile, and is then rocky, with rapids and low falls, to the lake. 

The lake is 
about ii) feet 
above high wa 
ter, about 1 4 
miles long, and 
from one- fourth 
to one-half of a 
mile wide, and 
has a general, 
northwest and 
southeast direc- 
tion. The shores 
are heavily 
wooded and 
rocky, and the 
bottom around 
the mouth of the 
outlet is gravel- 
ly. On the south- 
em side, neiir 
the outlet, a 
grassy slough, 
about threi*.- 
eighthsofamile 




vfr 



Sketch of Kegan Lake and Outlet. 

long and 50 yards wide, makes out from the lake. There were no means to make a 
thorough examination of the lake, but from the outlet the shore at the head looked 
as if it were grassy at the edge, with two streams entering, the main one coming from 
the southwest. 

The following is the record of the salmon eatch of this stream from 1892 to 1897, 
both inclusive: 



Year. 



Kedflsh. 
I)at«ii. 



1892 1 niv 15 to Aug. 23. 

IHKt July 25 to A ur. 30 . 

1H04 ; July 13to Aug.2:{. 

1H»5 do 

1896 July lU to Aug. 31. 

18'J7 J uly 21 to Sept. 2 . . 



...I 



KunilM>r. 



Ifl. 795 
10. 265 
18,7:i9 
27. «5« 
29.775 
2.1, 281 



C<»h(M<H. 



Datof). 



Aug. 5 to Aug. 23... 
Aug. 17 to Aug. 30. 
Aug. 3t<> Aug. 23.. 



Sept. 5 to Sopt. 9. 
July 21 to Sept. 2 



Xumbcr. 
191 


Humpbacks. 
Dat<*8. 


324 
362 


July 30 to Aug. 12 






384 

840 


July 27 to Aug. 21.... 
.Iuly21 to Aug.28.... 



Number. 



6.365 



5.446 
47,500 



It seems that about 20,000 redtish can be taken from this stream annually. Until 
1890 it supplied Metlakahtla exclusively; but Loring received 2,528 redfish in- that 
year and 7,137 redtish, 250 cohoes, and 29,500 humpbacks in 1897. 

There are no houses on Moira Sound having permanent occupants, and as no one 
could be found in the locality our work was somewhat retarded, the information pre- 
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viously ubtniued from the Indiaus beiug rather indefluite. We therefore explored ft 
the streams, uiid hy this time our parties trere soEficieiitly expert to recognize tk 
red-auliuon struiims by certain sigus, wliether tlie fish were roaniug: or not. 

OLD JOIINSON STREAM. 

The next Tudllsh stream in the Moira Souud region is known as Old Johaia 
Streiini. It empties into a Vmlitiped indentation on the nortbem ebore of Moira Sam 
opiK>»iti^ the eiitruiic-e of the bay into which Kegaii Stream empties, 3^ miles in a stiai^ 
liue ft-om Egg Island. This indentatiou opens into a very pretty basiD, into tbenppc 
end of which the stream cmptiuH with a fall of a few feet. Ou tfae northern side of tt 
hasiu, near the month of the stream, are two houses, in which were found seines is 
fishing gear, a canoe being housed near by; aud on the same aide, near the entnnc 
to the basin, in n tishiiig shack. The general course of the stream is \reBt-Hoatbwca 
It is about a mile in length, aiidSOfeet wide between rocky and heavily wooded banb 
It carries considerable water, with a strong current for the greater part of its ooon 
Inside the mouth is an island, tbeMtream widening out above, forming a cove on thele 
bank, which is crossed by a fiHttbridge. Above this it contracts again, but at two otbi 
points it exjiands into shallows loU yards wide. On the left bank, abreuet the ialsni 
a tree has been felled at-ross, and above the footbridge split fails and heavy grating 
.'i by 14 feet, were found, which, when apjilied to the fallen tree, would form a barrier 

'llie outlet at the lake is much obstructed by a natural barrier of drift. The lal 
was not examined, but judgin;^ from tlie How at the outlet it must receive a laq 
amount of waW. It is approximately 4 miles long nnd 2 miles wide, with mu^mrid 
steep, rocky sides. Two briinclics were noticed to the right -and left, which H^il 
cnteilng streams connecting with other lakes, or they may embrace an island. m 

The following is the record of this stream for six years; ^ 



Tlie fish from this stream went exclusively to Metlakahtla until 1896. Iti 4i(| 
yi^ar the Loring cannery received of the above catch .'t,<H>0 redlish, and in 1897, ijl/i 
retltish, 1,1110 eohoes, and 38,001) humpbacks. 

The capacity of the stream is about 10,(HHt redflsb. 

uTIIKU STEKAJIS OF MOIKA SOUND ItKlilON. 

On the long arm to the s<mthward in Moira Souud, and about 2 miles from if 
hea<l, on the eastern shore, is the mouth of a stream which, at the time of our tMI 
wiiH very low. The distiincc from high-water mark to low-water mark is one-foorth'^ 
a mile. The stream between banks is fnim 30 to .50 feet wide, but the flow over a |q 
was only 5 feet in width and 2 inchon in depth. From ap]H.>arauces, iu heavy rainsfj 
eaiTies a large amount of water, as it seems to drain a high mountain system. ^1 
stream is tortuous, but has a general west-by-south and east-by-uorth diieotlotL 1^ 
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a few liundreal ynrdii at the mouth the baoks are open and grassy and theu heavily 
wooded. The bottom is of saud aud gravel, the water spreadiug over it, with deep 
boles in places and very little curreut. It flows between two mountains, tbe northeru 
being wooded to the top, the southern iibout 2,000 I'uet high and wooded to a height of 
about riOO feet; above this it was biire, with snow patches. The stream was examined 
for about three fourths of a mile in » straight Hue, and no lake wa.s discovered from a 
hill from which a view could be obtaiued. There 
were no bairicadea, except a few natural obstruc- 
tions formed by fallen trees against which drift 
had found lodgment. The water is clear. About 
the mouth are excellent seiulug beaches. From 
the absence of fishing shacks and gear and barri- 
cades in the streiim, and the clear water, it was 
concluded this was purely a humpback atieain, 
and this 8U[ipoaition wasafterwardttcouflrmwl by 
a Kasaaii chief, Hkowl, and caunerymcn. 

At the head of this sontbern arm of Moira 
Sound are two small brooks emptyiug into sepa- 
rate bights. The one to the eastwanl is a moun- 
tain stream flowing over a rocky bottom, aud bus 
its source in tbe vicinity of the bare mountain 
previously mentioned. This bight lias, iit its 
head, it tine gravel beiu;b about half a mile long, 
bordered by a grassy bank lUU yards wide, with 
the heavy timber beyond. Moderately high hills 
surround tbe inlet. 

The westeru stream Hows into a similar bight, 
where there is a long gravel beach at low water. 
The shore is grassy, witli salt water pools through 
it. The bottom of the stream is rocky, and it has 
its source in the back hills. Both streams had 
very little flowing water, but as they drain a hill 
country, it is [irobable that they are greatly 
swollen during rainy weather. They are both 
humpbitck streams. 

At the westeru extremity of Moira Sound are 
two inlets, the southern one baviug at its head a 
small brook running over a slaty bottom. Tbe 
head of the arm aud a large jiart of the northern 
beaches are gravelly. This is not u redAsh 
stream, but probably contains humpbacks and a 
few CO hoes. 




□ ity or Old .Tohnsou Utreiuu. 



These are all the streams that enter Moira Souud, and the only ones that contain 
reddsb are Kegau and Old Johnson. The cohocs and humpbacks credited to those 
two streams probably come, in part, from the other streams. It is tbe custom to estab- 
lish llshing-camps on rodfisb streams and to hsh all others iu tbe vicinity for tbe 
diflerent species. 
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NlBIiAOK ANCnOUARE. 

yiblack Anchorage, between North Arm tuid Moira Sound, has a streani enlc 
about midway on the northern nhore behind a litgh-tide island wbicb forniit a p 
the inner harbor. It is of large volume, about half a mile long aod 30 feet ti 
hanks, and Hows with considerable velocity over rapids and falls. No stream t 
be seen flowing into the lake at its head and the latter seems to be fed by c 
one of which is (]uite largo. The shores are for the most part precipitoae, roeky^d 
inaccessible except by boat. The Kasaan Indians say that do redflsh aie t 
and there are no signs that it is a redflsh stream. It is probable that salmon c 
work their way over the falls and rapitls. 

NOWISK-KAY. 

Kowisk-Kuy is the name at present given to the Ktreaiu which fiows from t 

into I^orth Arm. It is a little over a mile in length, averaging 30 feet in widtli Iqtfl 
inches in depth, and has a general east and-west direction. An Indisu of that o 
claims to be the owner of the stream. The bottom is rocky, covered with bowld 
and tlifi hanks are precipitous, rocky, and heavily wooded. Aboat 600 yards ttom 
mouth are the remains of a barricade — a tree had been felled, cut to make a tig] 
in the rocky ledges on either Hide, and then supported in the usnat manner. 




S1ckU-Ii i>t' NnniHk-Kuy Stream. 

the split tails had been removed or uarrietl away by fre.shetB, but » large aumberof 
poles or rails, such as are u>ied for the top course of a barricade, were found nw 
the bank, some of them newly cut. On the northern bank, near the barricade,V 
found two large rolls of wire netting, apparently recently placed there. With^ 
means at hand it is probable that two men in a day's work could Lave < 
barriciideil the stream. 

There were no means available to examine the lake. l''rom the head of the |l 
all that can be seen is an arm ab<mt 2 miles long and 2IIU to 300 yards wide, i 
probably the connection with the lake proper. 1 1 is about '20 feet above the ■ 
has stecji, rocky hanks, and appears deep. Jmlging from its Sow at the outlet 16'fi 
receive a large bo<ly of water, either from iutlowing streams or other lake conn 

The following is the fishing record of Novisk-Kiiy Stream for six years: 
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The fish from this stream were supplied exclusively to Metlakahtia uutil 1896. In 
that year Loriug received of the above catch 1,000 redfish, and in 1897 about half of 
the catch, except the humpbacks. The catch seems to be increasing in recent years, 
possibly from more vigorous fishing. It probably yields 15,000 redfish annually. 

PETER JOHNSON STREAM. 

• 

The small inlet on the north shore of Point Adams was visited by portage from 
North Arm, but no stream was found. After leaving the locality it was learned that 
a red-salmon stream is located on the inlet. It is known as the Peter Johnson Stream, 
and will be the subject of a future examination. The fish from this stream are very 
small. The record for six years is as follows: 



Redflsh. 



Year. 



Coboes. 



Dates. 



No. 



Datea. 



1892 JalyS to Aug. 18 . 

1893 July 10 to Aug. 29. 

1894 July 18 to Aug. 23 . 

1895 July 6 to Aug. 16 . 

1896 1 July 8 toAug.2.. 

1807 1 July 6 toSept.2.. 



8,434 
17.154 
15,525 
17. 874 
21,700 
26,310 



Aug. 6 to Aug. 18 



No. 



July 25 to Aug. 23 , 

July 26 to Aug. 30... ' 

to Sept. 10 . . . 

July 19 to Sept. 9 .... 



1,310 

2,329 
1,979 
1,900 
2,957 



Humpbacks. 
Dates. 



Aug. 5 to Aug. 15 

July 24 to Aug. 2 ! 
Aug. 8 to Aug. 21 
July 20 to Aug. 21 



No. 



1,754 

1,465 

8,000 

10, 016 



The above-mentioned fish were supplied exclusively to Metlakahtia until 18DG. 
Loring received 0,300 redfish in that year, and 10,169 redfish and 1,500 humpbacks in 
1897. The average catch of redfish, as indicated in this record, is 17,833 per year. It 
is believed, however, that the stream can produce at least 25,000, and a conservative 
estimate would be 20,000. 

All these streams, from Kegan to Peter Johnson, are known as the Moira Sound 
streams, and are fished by the Indians claiming them, the product being sold to the 
canneries, except in the case of Loring. This cannery has purchased fish and sent 
fishing gangs to the locality. Drag seines are used in making the catch. 

Reference has previously been made to the great difference in the weight of fish 
in difi'erent streams, and Moira Sound otters a striking example. The redfish from 
Kegan average about 5 i>ounds, those from Old Johnson, on the opposite side of the 
sound, run x>ounds, and from Nowisk-Kay 7 pounds, the largest in the locality, while 
those from Peter Johnson run 3^ to 4 pounds, the same as the Metlakahtia home 
stream and Tamgass Harbor. These are probably the smallest redfish in Alaska 
except those from Necker Bay, Baranof Island. 

No reference has yet been made to the availability for hatchery purposes of the 
Moira Sound streams. At all the redfish streams fish, which could be easily corralled 
until n\ye, are abundant and plenty of water can be obtained by gravity. The 
locality is inaccessible, being ott" the steamer routes; but the only real questions are 
the necessity of filtering the water and the range of temperature of water during the 
hatching season. As previously remarked, all the redfish streams in southeast Alaska 
have discolored water, and wherever lake water is used for hatchery purposes it 
should probably be filtered. A series of observations would be necessary to determine 
the suitability of the waters as regards temperature. The sun during the summer, 
when it does shine, warms the surface water considerably, and on being conveyed 
down a shallow stream the temperature is further increased. 
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GHOLMONDELEY SOUND AND KITHBAUM STREAM. 

Obolmoudeloy Soand is the next body of water to the northward. Here tlm 
but one red-salmon stream, those entering the heads of the other arms and in 
carrying only a few cohoes, humpbacks, and dog salmon. 

Kithraum Stream Hows into the head of the narrow inlet about 2^iiuleH long 
makes to the southward and eastward of Dora Bay, Gholmoudeley SoancL J 
about half a mile long and 15 feet wide, dowing with a strong current in a gee 
northwest direction from a lake of which it is the outlet. The bottom and bankfl 
rocky, and from its general appearance a large amount of water is discharged dni 
the rainy season. 

The outlet at the lake is badly choked by drift. No evidences o^ barrioai 
were found. Thei'e are two lakes, each about a mile long and a half to three-qnai 



SA€KJt. 




Sketch of Kithraum Stream. 

of a mile wide. The first is joined to a secM)ml by a passage about 60 yards ac 
and extending in a general southeast and northwest direction. The lakes 
surrounded by high, snow-covered mountains. The second lake has an outlet or y 
passage at its southwest end, which was choked an4i prevented further examina 
in the very small canoe at our service. There was also a heavy jam of timber in 
connecting passage. The inlet in the southwest end may lead to a third lak 
receive an ent4M*iii«r stream, but nothing <*ould be seen. The waters of the li 
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appeared deep aud were slightly discolored. At the month of the stream were two 
shacks and «ome fishing gear. The fish are sold to Metlakahtla. 
The records for three years are as follows: 



Year. 



1894. 
1806. 
1807. 



Redfiah. 




Coboes. 


No. 

281 
44 

000 


Humpbacks. 
Dates. 

Aug. 4 to Aug. 11 

July 28 to ADg. 20 

July 21 to Aug. 21 




Dates. 


No. 

6,972 
5,605 
9.00() 


Datee. 

Aaff.4 to Aug. 14 

(Dales not known) 

Aug. 17 to Aug. 27 


No. 


Jnly 17 to Aug. 18 ... . 

Jalv 8lo Aufc.22 

July 19to Arig.27 


9,810 
8,914 
8,800 



T^/ii^/mi 



The average catch is 7,222 redfish, and the stream couhl probably supply 8,000 
per year. The stream is claimed and fished by an Indian, Kithraum. 

From Nichols Bay to and including Cholmondeley Sound there seemed to be no 
permanent dwellings. 

SKOWL ARM AND OLD TOM STREAM. 

We next came to the territory fished exclusively for Loring, and including Skowl 
Arm, Karta Bay, and Kasaau Bay Stream. 

Skowl Arm has two redfish streams, neither 
producing a large number. 

Old Tom Stream has its mouth at the head 
of the first bight immediately west of the first, 
long deep inlet oi)ening into Skowl Arm from 
the southward. It is opxK)site Kasaan village. 
The stream enters the eastern side of the bight, 
where a small inlet is formed, having a narrow 
entrance and opening out into a grassy fiat one- 
fourth of a mile long and one-eighth of a mile 
wide. High water extends about 200 yards 
above the entrance. In the small'inlet there are 
good gravel seining-beiiches. At the mouth of 
the stream on the right bank are two shac^ks, a 
smokehouse, a canoe, seine boat, fish float, and 
some fishing gear. There were no evidences of 
barricading in the stream, which is tortuous, 
and has a general north-and-south direction. 
For \% miles the bed is fine sand and gravel, 
with rocky rifiles. Its width diminishes fn)m 
30 feet to 15 feet, and it rises about 20 feet in the 
distance named. Then for three-eighths of a 
mile it runs as a rapid over a rocky bed, at the 
end of which is an almost perpendicular fall of 
about 20 feet, with a deep pool below. The fall 
in this reach is about 40 feet. For half a mile 
above the fall the stream diminishes rapidly in 
volume and runs over a rock and gravel bottom. 

Considerable water drains from the western side, whic^h is an o\^\\ grassy and wooded 
slope. On the eastern side the mountains come to the bank of the stream. Al>out 
halfway up, the stream, in running over a log, was noticed to be 10 feet wide and 2J 




Sketch of Old Tom .Stream. 
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inches deep. In several places there are natoral obstructions formed by drift. AboQt 
a mile from the month it receives from a grassy flat filled with pools a small tribaUn 
on the left bank. This tributary was examined for one^ fourth of a mile in a general 
westerly direction and found to be simply a rill flowing between pools, with gra*^ 
banks about 5 feet apart. The bottom generally was sandy, with vegetable sediioem 
in the pools. The water is dark, and discolors the main stream, which above is cicv. 
The only records of Old Tom Stream available are for 1896 and 1897, and m 
taken from the (^annery books at Loring: 



Year. 



1896. 
1897. 



• Specim. 



Bmlflsh 
Cotaoes. 
Kedflsh 
Cohoes. 



DatM. 


Kamber. 


Julv 27 to Aoff. 14 --. 


3, no 

i.ns 

8,000 

eoo 


Seot.l to Sent. 10 


Jolv 20 to Anir. 21 


Sept.! to Sept. 10 





The Indians state that in 1896 about 4,000 redfish were taken firom this 
sukI that the tributary is a lake outlet. The party examining it foand no lake^ 

the pools and shallows form a lake dmiiig 
s^ajr/ rainy season. The annual yield of the 

probably about 3,000 redfish, averaging 5 
in weight. 



0/c/ Barr/c^^A 
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BROWN AND JOHNSON STRBAX. 



On the western shore of Skowl Aim, when it 
bends to the southward, and opi)08ite thenortben 
end of a large island, is the mouth of the Brown 
lk> Johnson Stream. It is about \\ miles long, 30 
feet wide, and rises about 50 feet above high water 
to the lake of if hich it is the outlet. It flows in 
a general north-northeast direction from the lake, 
with a strong current, over a bottom which is 
jj^enerally rocky and bowldery, but in some places 
sandy and gravelly. It is comparatively free from 
natural obstructions. 

A few hundred yards within the mouth are 

the remains of a barricade of the usual constrnc- 

tion. The central poles have been removed or 

carried away, but could easily be rex)lac€d. 

About halfway up, the stream falls in a catanu-i 

8 feet high. The lake is approximately half a 

mile long by 400 yards wide. It lies in a marshy 

basin, though the center seems deep and there 

are some sloping sandy beaches. It is fed by 

small streams, with sandy and gravelly bottoms. 

'At the head is a narrow inlet, but on account 

of having no facilities at hand it could not be 

Sket<'hof Brown A .TohiiBon Stream, exainiiu^d. It may conncct with another lake or 

with an entering stream. The volume of water at the outlet indicates there must be 

some large fee<ler. 
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The only avnilable reconU of this stream are from the caniieiy bookn at Ijoriog: 
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Diita. 
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Skelotiin (if iixe tloating liKh-boiiHe at t?kai 



IHrown & .lohiisou Stream should produce about 2,()00 redlieh per year, all of 
which (;u to [xiriii^. The average weight of tbe fish is about 5 poiiuds. 
Tht^re are other salmon Btreatns at the ends of the arms makiug to the soutliward 
from Skowl Arm, bat they contain ouly cohoes, humpbacks, and dog salmon. Th« 
village of Kasuan is situated on the northern shore of Skowl Arm, li miles within the 
entrance and out of the Hteauier tnuk. Some of the old hoaaes remain and many 
interesting totem poles may bo seen. 

KARTA BAY. 

Karta ilay is at the northwestern end of Kosaan Bay (cjilled Kasau Hay on 
I Chart A), of which it forms a part. The saltery on tbe cove dire<-t]y east of Karta 
I Bay proper, known as Kartii Bay or Barouovich Fishery, wasoneof theflrstojierated 
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ill Boatlieast Alanka. A redfisli stream empties into the head of Karta Bay aboat a 
mile from the saltery. A Greek, or Slav, Baronovich by name, many years ago named 
the daughter of Skowl, one of the old-time chiefs of the Kasaans, and received froa 
him this fishery, which has been one of the most productive in soatheaat Alaska. 
Baronovich lived at the saltery, where he packed fish (about 400 barrels a year), kq>t a 
store, and traded with tlie Indians. He died some years ago. The saltery, wharf, store 
buihling, and several houses are still standing, but all are deserted. BaronovirhV 
sons, who during our visit were there to conduct the season's fishings, were bonsed in 
shaf'ks ill a bight on tlie eastern shore of Karta Bay proper. 

For a number of years the Gutting Packing Company, then operatin|p the cannen 
at raring, leased the stream, paying $;{00 a year to the widow of Baronovich, but in 
180.'), when the cannery passed into the hands of the Alaska Packers' Associatioii, tlit* 
lease was relinquished. The run of 1892 was so small that it did not warrant thi' 
(*aniiery in holding the stream. On account of the low price of salt fish, the saltery 
has not been in operation, except in a desultory way, for a number of years. Tit*' 
liaronovich sons have still about 100 barrels of a lot salted at a loss a few years ago. 
This y(uir (1897) they salted 41 half-barrels of humpback bellies. 

It appears that one of the first chiefs of the Kasaans, Sanhite (Billy Wilson:, 
also has Indian fishing rights in the Kartii Bay streiim, and, with his fishings crew, con 
du(*.ts a separate fishery. He has a large house at Kasaan, but daring the summer 
season lives in the Indian village at the mouth of the stream, where there are about 
a d()Z(Mi houses and shacks. 

It is said that during the lease of the stream by the Loring cannery it was barri- 
cad(Ml, and that an Indian was paid $2 a day to keep the barricade ]>erfect1y tight. 
The (tannery ]>eople say that the fencing was done by those cLiimingthe fisheries. It i> 
also sai<1 that on ac(;ount of the rapid decrease of salmon the barricade was removed in 
1892, which explains the big run in 189G ; in 1893 the stream was closed, and a small nm 
ill 1897 was expected. The stream has been open since 1893. 

At liOring it was ])ositively stated that the Karta Bay stream was barricaded in 
1892, that it was open in 1893 and 1894 and very little fishing done, and was probably 
closed in 189/>. 

I n 1890 the cannery steamer tof)k to liOring from this stream 84,545 redfish. Of this 
number lUironovich Brothers sold about 47,000, and Sanhite about 37,000. The price 
]>ai<l was )i<r>.50 per 100. The fish are said to be of a large variety and to run 7 pounds 
in weight <lnring the season. At the time of our visit about 100 redfish were taken 
at one haul; 20 of these averaged Gh pounds, the largest 9 pounds, the smallest o 
lM)iin<ls. Tiie Indians state, however, that the first fish are always small and that 
they average much higher a^ the run increases. 

KAETA BAV STREAM. 

Karta Hay Stream is said to have perhaps the earliest run of redfish in southeast 
Ahiska. Fishing has (^ommenred here on June 4, though that wsvs an exceptionally 
early date. In 1897, on June 13, some salmon having been seen jumping^, a haul was 
made and KM) redfish were taken. No other haul was made until June 25, when 600 
were taken and sent to Loring. It is a great, wide, beautiful stream, with a large 
volume (»r water that comes tumbling down over the rapids with considerable velocity, 
and is morr worthy of the name of river than the streams previously visited. 
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The bed of the stream is rocky, interspersed with bowlders and coarse and fine 
gravel. The banks are rock}' and precipitous and covered with heavy undergrowth. 
Mountains impinge close on the banks. From the Indian village the general course 
of the stream is to the southwest, and, with its meanderings, it is about 4 miles to 
the lake, the distance in a straight line being about 3 miles. It varies from 100 to 
300 feet in widtli. Aboot one-fourth of a mile from the mouth is an Indian shack in 
ruins, and stored inside were a number of Indian traps and large gratings, which, in 
some places, are used for barricading streams. 
Here the river is about 100 feet wide, and the 
ninway in which the traps are used is located at 
this point. The traps and runway, which are of 
similar constniction to those described under 
Kegan, appear not to have been used for some 
time. For 2 miles below the lake outlet the 
stream runs over solid rock, in falls and rapids a 
few feet high, with pools below. The highest 
rapids are at the lake outlet, where the stream 
drops 12 feet in 150 feet. It is here divided into 
two ]>arts for 100 yards from the lake by a rocky 
ledge forming several islets. It is not much over 
20 feet across at this point, and is 4 feet deep. 

The lake is Lsliaped, the longest arm run- 
ning southwest by west for 1:J miles, then turning 
north-northwest for three-fourths of a mile, and 
is from one-fourth 
to one- half mile 
wide. Near the 
end of the arm a 
narrow inlet com- 
municates on the 
.same level with 
a second lake, 
which is said to 
be 4 miles long 
and from 1 to 1^ 
miles wide, with 
a number of in- 
flowing streams. 
The first lake lias 
one stream emerg- 
ing from a valley 







Moa/tAtt//rs ^^o 



Sketch of Karta Bay Stroam. 

between two snow-capped mountains near the southern shore of the upper arm, and 
entering the lake from a large, sparsely wooded flat, in a dozen or more streamlets 
having grassy banks and fine gravel and sand bottom. These streamlets cover about 
three-eighths of a mile of the lake shore. The central part of the lake seems deep, 
though there are a few shoals, one apx>earing at the surface; along the shores it is shal- 
low. The banks are mostly grassy, with sand and gravel beaches. The lake is about 
60 feet above the level of the sea, and the stream falls 30 feet in the first half mile. 
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This seems an excellent locality for a hatoliery, as there is a harbor, abund 
of water by gravity, plenty of fish, &nd at the month of the stream a natural basin 
that conld be easily arranged for holding fiah nntil ripe. 

The records of Karta Bay Stream are incomplete. The following is all thatcoul(M 
be found. The first date, July 3, 1897, is not the date of the first flsb taken, but t 
date when the cannery began operations. The first flsb taken were on June 13, a 
600 were sent to the cannery on Jnne 25. 
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Kedfiah... 
Do 

CohoH.... 




ISW. 
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t.lTS 
22.700 



n Jana (ant. 670 
cm Uie Xxb). 
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■rom Aug. 17 toi 
Sept. ]«. 

n JaDe(flr8t.2.996 
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nJuly 
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Redflah.../ 


Bedflah 


Do::::::: 


ItwIflBh 


Goh.« 


Rumpbuk*. 



:j llltie HahlDg wm 

JdIv latoj: , 

Augnatl to 18.... 

IdJmds (tint on 

the SOthl. 
In July I 



From Jnly ?7 to ill.Oi 
Aug. ». 



ITfaecRli^huf r«dnBh}n>iu tbiHrejiLoa In ISMwaa aaiirnriae lo •very one ai'ciuBintdd with Ihsauliiert. 
notwHLitaiKllnj! chat tlili waa a nmarkable yur In Huutbeut AlwilLa. 

It is KeneraJly believed that Karta Bay will, under average coiiditiona, yiel<l 35,000 
retlfjfih per aiinnm, and, if kept free from barricades, there seems no reason why that 
number should not be doubled in the future. 



There is another small stream in Kasaau Bay, which has a small run uf redfish. 
It is known as Kina, and empties into the bight nest west of Coal Bay. All the fish 
go to Loring. The stream might supply 2,000 redflsh annually. The cnly record 
available is as follows: 



1 



L 



Redflah Jnly Mto Ang.23.. 

....do > Jnly IB lo Aug. W.. 

Cohwa [ Aag.atoSept.4 — 

HuDipbioka I July leto Ang.lfl.. 



At the head of Twelve Mile Arm, and on the western shore, are streams containio^f 
cohoes or humpbacks, or both; but the Karta Bay and Kina streams are theonlj'l 
ones in Kasaan Bay and its branches that have redfish. 

In July, 1880, the Loring cannery received from Kasaan Btyr, from July 27 to 
September ir>, 1,304 redfish and 5,219 cohoes, paying S cents each fat redBsh and 1^ 
cents each for cohoes. 
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HELM BAY. 



Helm Bay opens into Behm Oanal from the southeast part of Cleveland Penin- 
sala. A small redfish stream empties into the V-shaped indentation on the northern 
shore of the bay, about midway of its length. At the time of our visit it discharged 
very little. water. It has a general north west-and-southeast direction, is ^m 1^ to 
IJ miles long,, with sandy and gravelly bottom, and is abont 15 feet wide. 

The lake is 
about 50 feet above 
high water, and I 
mile long by J to f 
mile wide. The 
banks are marshy, 
and the bottom ap- 
pears sandy, slop- 
ing gradually firom 
the banks to the 
center. Besides the 
tributary mentioned 
as entering between 
the two barricades, 
the main stream re- 
ceives from the east- 
ward another on the 
right bank, a little 
below the lake out- 
let. This tributary 
forks, each branch 
leading to a small 
fall. 

On the point 

forming the bight is a rude shack in which were stowed some seines, and on the beach 
a flatboat was found. Within the mouth, and al)out the point reached by high 
water, are the remains of a barrier from which nearly all of the poles have been 
removed, but which would need only very little work to make it effective. A short 
distance higher up, above the mouth of a small tributary, is a barricade of recent 
construction, nearly intact, and lacking only two poles in the center to make it effect- 
ive. Twine netting, badly damaged, was also found here, and was probably used in 
the construction of the barricade. 

The following, the only record obtainable, is taken from the cannery books at 
Ix)ring, where these fish are brought by the Indians who conduct the fisheries: 




Sket4*h of Helm Hay Stream. 



Year. 



SpecieH. 



I 1890 ; Kedfish 

! ' Do.. 

I Colioes 
1807 ' Re4flBh 



Dates. 



CoboM I SepLl 



July 13to:}l 

Aug.ltoll 

SepLl t«l5 

July 21 to Aug. 11 



Nnmber. 



2,090 
3,691 
1,031 
0.000 
700 
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Helm Bay Stream should proclace G,000 redfisb anTiually. 

At the head of the bay i» a humpback stream which was examined. Its higb 
water mark is on line with the edge of the timber, half a mile beyond the low-wat«r 
mark. Between the two the upx>er part of the northern side is grassy, while tbe 
southern is rocky. From the latter, several streams enter which daring high wat^ 
fall, by cataracts about 30 feet hi^h, into the bay, and at low water have their own lieil» 
and join tlie main stream, doubling its volume. The stream is from 20 to 30 feet widf 
between banks; has much sand and gravel on the bottom, making good spawning-betli^ 
for humxibacks, and is much choked by drift timber. At the time of bar visit the 
water was low; a(Toss a rifHe, 8 feet wide, it was only 4 inches deep. The banks are 
quite level and heavily wooded and the water is clear. As it was early learned that 
this was not a redfish stream, the headwaters were not examined. At the bead of the 
bay on the northern side are good soining beaches. 

NAHA BAY. 

Naha Bay, an arm of Behni (^anal, is on the western side of Revillagigedo Island 
opposite Helm Hay, and 10 miles within the southern entrance of the canal. Ix>ring 
is a i)ostofli(^, and is situated on the northern shore of Naha Bay. In 1890 it had a 
{population of 2<M), which must have included the cannery-hands (Chinese and others), 
as the permanent population is very small. At the head of the bay a lake or lagoon 
receives the waters of the home salmon stream (Naha 8tream), which formerly was 8o 
prolific that the Indians, in speakiufi^ of anything and desiring to express large nom- 
bers, would liken it to the salmon in Naha Stream. The cannery buildingSy wharf, 
store, etc., are on the eastern point of a small cove on the northern shore, and circling 
this cove are the dwellings of the whites and others. 

The (*.annery belongs to the Alaska Pa4:kers^ Association, and in 1897 it had the 
largest output of any cannery in Alaska (62,040 cases), though the pack consisted 
largely of humpbacks. 

A saltery was in operation here for many years prior to 1888, when the Alaska 
Salmon Piu^king and Fur Company, of San Francisco, built a cannery which wa*) 
operated by the Cutting Pjicking Company. A pack has been made here every year 
since. In 1892 it Joined with other canneries under the Alaska Packing Association, 
and in 1893, when the Alaska Packers' Association was formed, it joined that organi- 
zation an<l has sin(;e been operated by it. The cannery originally had a capacity of 
about 4<H> cases ])er <lay. This by better methods was increased to 700, and in 1896 it 
was again enlarged and now has a ca])acity of 1,800 cases i)er day. 

The cannery obtains fish from the home stream (Naha)^ Karta Bay, Kasaan, 
Union, and Ilelni bays, Moira Sound district, (jua<lra, Checats, and Ketchikan. The 
stream records are givcai under the i)ro])er headings, so far as they could be obtained, 
but the totals by streams will not give all the fish used, because in each district there 
are streamlets from which a few hundred, perhaps a thousand, are taken by the Indians 
and carried to the passing steamers or to the canneries. For instance, the total 
number of nMllish use<l at Loring in IStMJ, as recorded by streams, is 207,732, while the 
numb(*r actually nse<l was l2ir»,000. With cohoes and humpbacks there are still greater 
(lin'ercnces, as cohoes arc very much scattered and only a few are taken here and there, 
while the hum])backs run in such numbers and are so cheap that not much attention 
is pai<l to them, so far as districts are concerned. These fish can therefore only be 
referred to by localities in a general way, exc4?pt when taken from a regular fishery. 
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lu 1896 the Loring cannery obtained from varioas localities and packed 27,000 
oohoes between Angust 5 and September 15, many of wliicli are recorded under the 
streams described. The total namber of humpbacks used at the cannery the same 
year was 784,2G3, of which number 361,738 were supplied by the home stream between 
July 18 and August 31 and 148,258 by Ketchikan between July 24 and August 31. 

The following shows the packs of Loring cannery for 1896 and 1897: 




Redtlsh .... 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 
Dog saimon. 

ToUl . 



1896 




June 19 ID Aug. 31. 
Aug.5 toSept. 15 . 
July 18 to Aug. 31 . 
July 18 to Aug. 6... 









1897. 




Number 

of CASeiA 

packed. 

19,621 

3,029 

38,365 

452 


Nuni1>or 

of tish 

por caiso. 


Numlier 
of Hab. 


Number Numlier 
of caaeH of Hah 
packed, per case. 


11 

9 

20 to 21 


131.567 

19,478 

1.124,610 


10,470 

2,306 

49,264 


11.8 

8.4 

23.0 








61,467 


62,040 







NoTB.— Thi8 cannery is also cr«Mlit«*d with the following nalt Halmon in 1897: 216 barrebi redfl»h, 324 
bam^Is colioea, and 1,449 tmrrcla humpback bellies. No Halmou were salted at Loring; thet«« wore simply 
received at the cannery for shipment. 

It is impossible to give detailed weights of fish from each stream. The averages 
to the case are the general averages of all of each species coming to the cannery. The 
redfish from Naha Stream weigh about the same as from Quadra, S pounds ; Karta Bay, 7 
pounds; Kasaan, 5 pounds. The fish from Moira Sound average 6^ i)ounds, except 
the Peter Johnson fish, which run from 3^ to 4 pounds. The average weight of the 
cohoes packed here also varies slightly from year to year, dei)ending somewhat upon the 
localities from which the fish are received, the waste, and local consumption. These 
averages are derived by dividing the number of fish received by the cases packed; 
hence, if the waste or consumption is large, the average is raised. 

The prices paid for redfish in 1896 were from $4 to $6.50 per 100, for cohoes $6 
per 100, and for humpbacks from 50 to 75 cents i)er 100. As the average weight of 
fish from each stream is fairly well known, the price from the different streams is 
agreed upon at the beginning of the season. For instance, the fish from the Peter 
Johnson Stream being small, less is paid for them than for those from Karta Bay. 
The prices in 1897 ranged from $4.50 to $8 per 100, depending ui>on delivery at the 
cannery or at the fishery, amount of gear furnished by the cannery, and size of fish. 
The higher rate, $8, was paid where the competition was close, and in one plac^e the 
rate was raised to $10. Cohoes commanded about the same price, and humpbacks 
from $6 to $7.50 per 1,000. Where a large number of these fish could be guaranteed 
and no gear was furnished, the latter price was paid under contract. 

The cannery fishermen's contract was $45 per month and board from the time of 
leaving San Francisco until the return of the vessel. 

The contract price with the Chinese was 40 cents per case for packing. 

In 1896 the cannery employed, or bought fish from, 50 white and 75 native fisher- 
men. In the cannery proper were employed I'M) Chinese, 6 whites, and 15 to 20 native 
women (^^klootchmen") to assist the Chinese during the busy season. 

In 1897, 20 white and 175 native fishermen were employed, and the cannery help 
consisted of 7 whites, 25 native women, and 130 Chinese. 

The cannery has 2 steamers. The Arctic, of 21 tons, with a crew of 5, is valued 
at $12,000. The Naveltyy of 34 tons, with a crew of 5, is worth $12,000. Atta<jhed to 
the cannery is the bark Electra, of 940 net tons, and valued at $12,000. Thi.s vessel 
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carries the hands and the cannery oatlit for the season from San Francisco in ik 
spring. It is met at Dixon Entrance by one of the steamers and towed to the caDnerr. 
where it is tied up to the wharf for the summer. When the pack is finished tbeUri 
carries the hands back, and also the pack, or so much of it as can be handled. TW 
crew of the ^/<?c<ra are fishermen and are so employed after the vessel reaehehbt 
destination, the officers taking charge of the cannery steamers, acting: as watchmeiLck 
In 1897 an extra vessel, the Nicholas Thayer^ of 556 net tons and valned at |lQ.O»i 
made two trips to assist in carrying the pack. 

On the fishing-grounds and at the cannery are 29 lighters and fish-scows yihti 
at from $50 to $100 each, and 21 seine boats valued at $50 each. 

In 1896 the fish were all taken in 21 drag seines, varying in length from 75 U>::^ 
fathoms, and valued at $1.50 per fathom. The seines were practically the sameii 
1897, though of the 21 only 7 were used by the cannery fishermen, as follows: Thnt 
150 fathoms long, 200 meshes deep; one, 125 fathoms long, 200 meshes deep; twain 
fathoms long, 130 meshes deep; one, 75 fathoms long, 200 meshes deep. The otbw 
were used on the independent fisheries supplying the cannery. It Is diflicolt to girt 
accurate statistics of seines, not only on account of the independent fisheries supplyo: 
the canneries, but because every cannery has usually a number in reserve and a larp 
amount of web, floats, etc., ready to be made up. The standard mesh for the Aheb 
fisheries is 3-inch stretched, and this usually takes the form of 2^-iuch iu the bus, 
3-iuch in the quarters, and 3A to 4 inch in the wings. 

NAHA STREAM. 

Upon arrival at Loring inquiry was made at once in reference to this stream ani 
its lake system. The only information obtainable was that the stream was of conad 
erable length, fiowiug through a very rough and rugged country, and was the outlets 
a chain of lakes, some reports said two, others as high as seven. No one could be 
found, however, who had explored the region or who could give definite informatioiL 
It was decided that an examination of the lower course of the stream and a view of tbe 
lake basin from a mountain top was all that could be attempted. Accordingly, i 
party ascended a mountain a little over 1,700 feet high, back of the cannery, and tuok 
photographs and bearings of the lake basin, estimating distances of prominent featoRi 
It is probable that all these lakes indicated on the sketch commnnicate with ead 
other or with the outlet. 

Upon leaving the cannery for the stream, a small wooded island, connected witib 
the shore at low water, is passed, and continuing to the eastward aboat a mile tbe 
head of the bay is reached. The bay here narrows to a passageway (which tnnu 
about ISO'^' to the northward around a sharp projecting point) connecting the head of 
the bay with tbe first lake or lagoon. On the inner side of this passage, and on the 
western shore, is an old saltery, now used for storing boats and fishing gear. The bot- 
tom of this passage is rocky, and rises in such a manner that on both tides it fbni» 
ra])ids, making slack water only when the tide is within about 2 feet of ordinary higk 
wati»r, so that the current usually flows out. This body of water may be termed tk 
"first lake." The water wa« found practically fresh at all stages of the tide. The 
water that flows iu during the last of the flood can only be slightly brackish, for the 
large discharge keeps the water brackish in the upper part of the bay, and the amount 
that flows in forms only an inconsiderable portion. 
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Nor/A - Mmw. 



This lake is aboat a mile long by one-fourth of a laile wide, with a depth of from 
6 to 18 fathoms, with a muddy bottom. The banks around the western and southern 
shores are rocky. On the northern sliore three small draining streams, only a few feet 
in width, enter. They run from the mountain for about one-fourth of a mile to the lake 
over a comparatively level bottom of sand and gravel. They flow into bights where 
it is marshy or grassy, and at this point the lake is shallow along the shore, with mud 
and sandy bottom. A large stream enters the southern side near the eastern end, 
where there is a large grassy flat. At the eastern end, near the northern shore, is the 
mouth of Naha Stream, the out- 
let of the interior lake system. 
Around the mouth is a grassy 
flat, and off it the water is rather 
shallow, with a sand and gravel 
bottom. It is a beautiful stream 
at this point, about 200 feet wide 
and 2 feet deep. It preserves 
its width for about half a mile, 
when the banks contract, forc- 
ing the water between two rocky 
points about 40 feet apart, and 
200 feet above this point are 
falls about 75 feet wide and 8 
feet high. Half the height is a 
cascade; the rest is a straight 
fall on one 
8ide,while 
upon the 
other it is 

partly broken. The greater part of the water 
flows over the straight fall. The general course 
of the stream from the mouth to the falls is 
east-northeast, turning more to the northward 
at the falls, and then to the eastward. Above 
the falls the stream is about 125 feet wide, flow- 
ing between rocky banks over a sandy and 
gravelly bottom. The water is discolored. 

This salmon stream, one of the best in 
southeast Alaska, has suffered through the use 
of barricades. Until 1893 it was so solidly closed that it did not seem possible for a 
fish to pass through. That year the barricade was removed, and the stream has 
remained open ever since. Whether the stream was ever barricaded at the mouth of 
the outlet, near the eastern end of the lake, could not be ascertained. The barricade 
of 1893 and the earlier ones were placed at the head of the bay, where it contracts. 
A trap hsid been driven here almost entirely across the bay, but as few fish were taken 
more piles were driven, and, it is said, a close-mesh net was stretched across the stream 
so effectually that not a salmon could pass. 

Fishing is carried on entirely with drag seines, one crew fishing in Kaha Bay below 
the tidal rapids, and another in the first lake above the rapids. 
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The following shows the statistics of Naha Strejuii from 1887 to date. While the 
record is not very clear in some seasons, in the main it is correct: 



Year, i Species. 




1887..' Kedflsh. 
1888.. Itodflsh. 



Not given 74,483 



June (flrstoii 18th, 50) ... 

Jaly 

Angnnt (no record, but 
taken l^m totals). 

Total 




2.153 
42,838 
30,218 



75,204 



This oannerY was first operated in 1888. The above 
fish made 8,366 cases, averaging 9 (o the case. Cases 
of echoes not siven. The stream also furnished 
90,200 humpbacks, making 6,200 cases, lOtotbecase; 
and 07,500 more humpbacks were salted, making 900 
barrels, of 75 to the barrel. Judging from the rec- 
ords, the pack in 1888 was made entirely Anom the 
home stream and Karta Bay fish. 



1889.. 



1890. 



1801. 



Bedflsh 
Do. 
Do. 



Bedflsh. 
Do.., 
Do.. 



Cohoes.... 

Redflsh... 

Do 

Do 



June (first on 22d, 850) . . 

July 

August, to 20th 



3.902 
35,202 
36,730 



Total ; 75,834 



June (first on 20th, 1,560). 

July 

August, to 28th 



Total 

Aug. 28 to Sept. 12. 



June (first on 14th, 49) 

July 

August, to 27th 




Year. 



1892. 



1893.. 



Total *96,396 

Cohoes Aug. 20 to Sept. 11 ; *3,013 

Humpback One taken June 30. 



1894. 
1895. 



1890. 



18U7. 



SpeoicH. 



Kedflsh . . . . 

Do 

Do 

(yohoes 

• 

Kedfish.... 

Do 

Do 

Ili^iish.... 

Redflsh.... 

Do 

Do 

Hnnipbacks 

KedfiHh... 

D<) 

Do 

Hiiiniihacks 

Kedfish.... 
Humpbafiks 



Date.t. 



June (first on ICth, 18) . 

July 

August, to 18th 



No. 






. Total 

Aug. 25 to Sept. 9. 



June (first on 23d, 350) . . 

July 

August, to 8th 



Total... 
Approximate. 



June (firston 20th). 

July 

August, tu 19th . . . 



Total. 



July (first on 19th) 
August 



Total. 



June (firston 19th) 

July 

August, to 23d ... 



TotjU. 



19. 


585 


•> 

-I 


779 


t22, 


410 


4. 


495 


I. 


5;{2 


41, 


154 


y, 


430 


:46, 


116 


56,490 


1, 


347 


10. 


136 


3, 


250 



14, 733 



14,465 
326,504 




4:{, 782 



July (drstuu 18th) 
Autcust 



Total. 



July 7 to Aug. 14. 
July 9 to A ug. 24 . 



51,869 
30l». K69 



301, 738 

16,000 
130,000 



* Paid for outside fish. 6 cents each fur redflsh, 9 cents for echoes. 
t Another record gives a total for this year of 46,326. 

* Another record given for 1893 is 52,8(X). 

The average number of redfish taken per year, according to the above figures, is 
53,555. The best authorities consider the stream good at present, under fair condi 
tions, for 50,000 redfish, 5,000 cohoes, and 400,000 humpbacks, and, if properly cared 
for, it should yield 75,000 redfish i>er year. The stream seems ideal for sahnon, and if 
improved, even under natural conditions, the run of fish could be increased very 
materially. No observations could be made on the spawning habits. It is improbable, 
however, that any humpbacks go over the falls, all spawning below; but the redfish 
go over the falls into the lake system, and this makes the conditions favorable for 
keeping the humpbacks itom disturbing the nests of the redfish. It is probable, 
however, that many redfish fail to get over the falls, and others that succeed are 
bruised and injured. A hatchery might be very successful not only at the falls, where 
there is an abundance of water and fish, but at Loring, where water could be supplied 
from a stream back of the cannery. 

At Loring they expect a few red salmon from June 20 to July 1, and by the latter 
date to have the cannery started. Kedfish are then packed until the end of Augutst, 
the latter part of this time, however, only in a scattering way and in connection with 
the other species. A few cohoes are packed during the early part of Au^^ust, and 
this is continued until the cannery closes, about September 20, though these fish are 
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never very abandant. The humpbacks coiniuenco coining to the cannery about the 
middle of July and are packed until the latter part of August. The dog salmon 
is \ery little used for canning. Sometimes a few find their way into humpback cans, 
but as a rule they are not used. A few hundred cases were packed at Loring in 1896, 
from July 17 to August 7, but none in 1897. 

During the winter of 1896-97, from the latter part of December until April, Naha 
Bay was filled with small salmon from 6 to 10 inches in length. They were probably 
young king salmon, but they may have been redfish. They took the troll readily. No 
attempt was made at seining. A few were shipped fresh to Seattle, and a few others 
were salted for local use. They were full of spawn, but not ripe, and none entered 
the river. It is believed around Loring that 20,000 cases of these fish could have 
been packed. 

YES (OB MCDONALD) BAY. 

Yes (or McDonald) Bay is a narrow inlet opening into the western shore of Behm 
Canal, extending in a general northwest direction about 20 miles to the northward of 
Loring. Midway the length of the bay, on the northern shore, is the cannery of the 
Boston Fishing and Trading Company. The buildings are on the peninsula formed 
by the bay and the right bank of Yes Bay Stream. 

In 1886 Rhode & Johnson located at Yes Bay and salted salmon. The following 
year the firm became Ford, Ilhode & Johnson. Several thousand barrels were salted 
and part of the present cannery buildings were put up. In 1888 the cannery buildings 
were completed and several thousand barrels of salmon were salted. In 1889 the 
machinery was installed and a pack of between 4,000 and 5,000 cases made. The 
same year the Boston Fishing and Trading Company was incorporated. Ford & Bhode 
transferring their interests to that concern. The cannery is at present largely, if not 
entirely, owned, operated, and managed by Mr. D. W. Crowley, of Portland, Oregon. 
It is one of the smaller canneries of Alaska. While not equipped with all the latest 
appliances, it has packed between 20,000 and 25,000 cases per year for several years. 

The following statement shows the pack for 1896 and 1897 : 





1896. 


1807. 




Speciea. 


Date of packing. 


No. of 

oaaea 

packed. 


No. of 

fish per 

case. 


Date of packing. 


No. of 

cases 

packed. 


No. of 

fish per 

ease. 

9 

il 

6 


Bedflah 


July 11 to Aac. 25 7.000 


9 

6 

16 


July 12 to Sept 4.... 
Aug. 16 to Sept 12.... 
July 12 to Sept 6.... 
July 17 to Aug. 7.... 

Total .. 


6,754 

1,644 

12,806 

1.096 


Coho68 


Aug. 20 to Sept. 15 ... . 
Ang. 5 to Sept 5 


2,100 
15,000 


Hnitipbacks 

DoflT ftftlrooD 


Totrftl 






•*" 


24,100 




22,300 




••••••••••••••••• ••■•««■ 





NoTB.— From July 12th to September 12th 3,037 oohoes were salted, making about ISiP barrels. 

In 1896 there were employed 15 white and 20 native fishermen, and in the cannery 
3 whites, 50 Chinese, and, during the busy season, 10 " klootchmen." Four drag seines 
were used, 80 to 140 fathoms long, 3-inch mesh, valued at $1.50 per fathom, and 1 
purse seine 320 fathoms long by 30 fathoms deep, 3-inch mesh, valued at $800. 

One small steamer, the RoHiCj of 5 tons, crew of 2, and valued at $2,000, tends 
the cannery. An additional steamer is sometimes chartered during the busy season. 
There were 6 lighters, or fish-scows, valued at from $50 to $75 each, and 4 seine boats, 
valued at from $50 to $75 each. 

F. C. B., 1898—7 
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The cannery eqaipment in 1897 was the same as in 1896, except that iii addition 
there was chartered the steamer AlnsJcaj 38 net tons, crew 5, and valued at $5,000. 

The redfish packed at this cannery come almost entirely from the home stream and 
Ghecats, the latter being also fished for the Loring cannery. They are of the larger 
variety, averaging about 9 to the case. Very few fish are bought. At Yes Bay the 
redfish run in sufficient numbers to permit the commencement of packing about the 




Sketoh of Yc8 Bay Stream and Lake. 

middle of July. In 1894 packing was begun on July 17 ; in 1895 on July 14 ; iu 189G on 
July 11, and in 1897 on July 12. It is exi>ected that the cannery can be operated for 
redfish from July 15 to August 25. At the time of our visit, July 2 and 3, salmon 
were seen jumping in the bay, stream, and lake, but the manager stated that a suflicient 
number had not come in to warrant operating the cannery before the time mentioned. 

The humpbacks are from Stewart Bay, Hot Springs, Burroughs Bay, Stewart 
River, Gedney Pass, and other localities where they school. About 225,000 are used, 
only a few being taken in the home stream. Gohoes are found scattering in ditl'ereiit 
localities. 
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Yes Bay Stream empties into the bay near the cannery. At the widening of the 
month, where it enters the bay, a pile trap occupies three-foartha of the width of the 
stream at high water. The census report of 1890 states that as many as 5,000 salmon 
are taken out of this trap in a day. The stream flows with a strong current, in a 
general southeast direction, over a rocky and bowldery bed for almost its entire 
length. It is about a mile long, from 40 to 60 feet wide, and from 2 to 5 feet deep, 
carrying a large volume of water. 

About 200 yards above the mouth of the stream, at the head of tide water, a 
partly dismantled barrier was found, which could be made effective, thereby closing 
the stream in a few hours. This barricade is of similar construction to those already 
described, except that the rails are separated like the rafters of a house, and gratings, 
or Indian fences, were formerly secured over them, and over all a wire netting. Some 
of the wire nettings had been carried away, but could easily be replaced. 

The stream is the outlet to a lake, and about ^ mile below it widens to about 200 
yards, forming a lakelet about 6 feet deep with sand and gravel bottom. Immediately 
below the outlet is a rapid 150 feet long, 40 feet wide, by 2 J feet deep, and the stream, 
falling about 4 feet, spreads over granite bowlders to a width of 80 feet. A large 
stream with a delta enters at the rapids from the eastward. Above the outlet is a log 
jam, over which the lake can be crossed. 

The lake lies in a general northwest- and-southeast direction, and is about 3 miles 
long by S to ^ mile wide. It is deep, especially along the northern side, where the 
mountains come to the edge. On the southern side are several shallow bights, in 
whicb marshy streams enter. A number of cascades were noted along the northern 
shore, two of them having grassy banks and gravelly beaches near the point of dis- 
charge. With these exceptions, the shores along this section are rocky and steep. 
The head was not visited, but it is reported that a large stream enters where the lake 
turns in between two mountain ranges. It is said that there is a second small lake 
connected with the main lake by a stream having a high fall, but no one could be 
found who had ever visited it. The main lake can be reached by trail from the bay, 
near the upper end, at a point about 2 miles from the cannery. The trail runs in a 
general northerly direction and is about half a mile long. 

The following is the record of the Yes Bay fishery for a number of years. The 
figures for years prior to 1893 are not available. 




1893 
18M 
1895 
1890 



SpeoieB. 



Redflah. 

do.. 

do. 

, ....do .. 



Dates. 



July 11 to Aug. 25 . 



Total 
catch. 



20,292 
21, 541 
42.007 
46,706 



Year. 



1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 



SpecioA. 



Kedflsh 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 
Dog salmon . 



Dates. 



July 11 to Sept 4. 
Aug. 11 to Sept. 14 
July 12 to Sept. 4. 
July 17 to Aug. 7 ., 



No. of 

fish per 

case. 



9 
6 

15 
6 



Total 
catch. 



60,900 

9.511 

185.608 

5,862 



This stream has been barricaded for many years. It has a fine lake system, and 
under fair conditions should yield 50,000 redfish per year. It is said that some years 
ago as many as 70,000 were taken from it. The locality seems well adapted for a 
hatchery. 

In 1896, from July 15 to 20, an Indian supplied the cannery with about 100 king 
salmon taken in gill nets in the vicinity of Burroughs Bay. They were all very large, 
some of them reaching 89 pounds in weight. The cannery commenced packing them, 
but as there were so many white-meated ones it declined to take any more. The 
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inauag^r hits under coDsideration the advisability of attempting a pack of king salmon. 
Tbey can be taken and are in good condition as early as May 15, or as soon as the ice 
is clear of the bay. 

OHEOATS. 

In Behm Canal, about 2 miles east of New Kddystone Rock, is an indentation or 
bay which receives a stream chilled Ghecats. This stream is said to have large red 
sahnon and to be capable of yielding 10,000 a year. 

The following iigures were obtained, but no complete record was available: 




Species. 



Redfish 

Redfish 

(Redfish 

jCoboes 

] Humpbacks 
[Dog salmon. 



Total 
number. 



9,880 
10,712 
15,229 

489 
20,682 

821 



Average 
number 
per case. 



Season of run. 



9 

6 

15 

6 



July 12 to Aug. 12 
July 10 to Aug. 28 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 1 
July 21 to Aug. 15 
July 23 to Aug. 2 . 



('anncrieM to which 
consigned. 



Yos Bay. 

Yen Bay and Loring. 

Do. 
Yes Bay. 

YcM Buy und Loring. 
Yes Bay. 



There are many streams entering Behm Canal and its branches that should be 
examined, but, so far as known, no others that have many redfish. 

BURROUGHS BAY. 

At a point where Behm Canal turns at right angles to the southward, Burroughs 
Bay enters, and at its head is the Unuk Kiver, one of the largest streams of south- 
east Alaska, and said to contain kiug salmon, redfish, and cohoes. On the eastern 
shore, near the head of the bay, was formerly a cannery known as the Cape Lees 
Packing Company. Mr. James Miller operated a saltery here in 1886 and 1887. lu 
1888 Messrs. Andrew and Benjamin Young, of Astoria, built the cannery and operated 
it in 1888, 1889, and 1890; it made no pack after the latter year. In 1892 the cannery 
joined the Alaska Packing Association, and in 1893 it became one of the canneries of 
the Alaska Packers' Association. In 1894 it was dismantled, part of the machinery 
going to Loring and part to Wrangell. Mr. Miller states that from 1,200 to 1,500 
cases of king salmon could be packed at Burroughs Bay, but that the proportion of 
white meated fisli is very large. Ue also stated that he had taken salmon there 
weighing 90 x>ounds. 

TIIORNE BAY. 

Thorue Bay is an arm of Clarence Strait on the eastern side of Prince of Wales 
Island. Formerly all the waters to the westward of a line drawn from Tolstoi Point 
to Tolstoi Island were known as Tolstoi Bay. The chart has named the eastern bay 
"Tolstoi," and the western one "Thorne Bay ,'^ but the latter is still referred to as 
"Tolstoi," causing much confusion. In the bay named Tolstoi on Chart A there are 
no red salmon streams — in fact, no streams of any importance — while in Thorne Bay 
there is one very large stream, which empties into the head of the northwest arm, and 
differs entirely from any of the other streams thus far visited. It partakes more of 
the nature of a river, having a large estuary, and flows through a comparatively flat 
and level country, with the tide ascending a considerable distance. It is an outlet of a 
lake whose source is said to be from 12 to 15 miles from the mouth. No white man 
ill the vicinity has ever visited it, and all that is known of it is from information given 
by an old Indian who hunts there during the winter. It is said there is a chain of 
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lakes at the head, aod that several tribiitHrie» to the river have lake.'Rgbroes. As it 
would have taken several weeks to thorough!}' explore tlic^ locality, on^^.fhe lower 
coarse of the stream was exaiiiiiied. 

From the month of the stream to the 
head of tide water is a distance of about 2^ 
miles. At low water the stream runs a 
winding course through uncovered Hats 
and grassy banks, »t idacen Beparating 
into several cliannels or ulonghs, while at 
high water these flats and banks are all 
covered, and it has the appearance of a 
large bay 2 miles long in a general eaat-and- 
westdirection, with a greatest width of five- 
eighths of a mile, with wooded islets (one 
three-eightbs of a mile long) and heavily 
wooded banks. The montli is contracted 
to a width of about one-eighth of a mile, 
the flats extending into the outer bay Home 
distance ontsidc of the natural banks. 
These flats nfibrd excellent reining ground 
at low water. At the head of tide water, 
where the stream flows between rocky 
banks, it is contracted to a widtti of 45 
ft'et, expanding as it proceeds toward the 
sea to 120 feet, and about three-eighths of 
a mile down it o|)en8 out to 3U0 yards, 
contracting again abunt one-eighth of a 
mile beyond, and then opening into the 
large high-water bay. At this point is a 
small wing of rocks and rails and the rem- 
nant of a wire net, which probably formed 
at one time a barricade. The depth here 
at high water would be about 7 feet. There 
are no indications that the stream has 
been barricatled in rt^cont years. 

The bottom over the flat generally con- 
sists of gravel and sand ; in the narrower 
part it is i-ocky, and above tide level be- 
comes more so, thongli for about a quarter 
of a mile above it runs tlirongh bottom 
lands between wide, high gravel liankH, 
heavily wooded and in Honie phices grassy. 
The fall of the main stream is slight, and 
oc<^asionaIly there are deep pools. At the 
time of our visit the main stream, above the 
influence of the tide, had an average depth of J 8 inches over a ritHe 75 feet wide. Half 
a mile below tlie high-water mark the stream becomes brackish, increasing in salinity 
toward tlie mouth; yet it is said that humpbacks sitawu all over these tidal flats, and 
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freqaeDt]jr/*a'aibe tide falls, the eggs are exposed to the san, and the sea birds feed 
upon tljemJ^ *The shoals and flats at the moath of the stream barely admit a boat at 
low'^atef, but at high water one may go op the stream as far as tide water extends. 
.\\ •Alxiut 1888 a saltery was established on the northern shore of the entering arm 
*ftt Thome Bay. The following year it was sold to the cannery at Loring, then operated 
by the Cutting Packing Company, of San Francisco. In 1892 this saltery was sold to 
Mr. Robert Bell, who moved it to its present site and abandoned the old station. Two 
or three Indian houses are all that now remain at that XK>int. The saltery at present 
is located on the upper end of the northwest arm, on the western shore, at the extreme 
end of the river flats, and is not only close to the fishing-grounds, but is on one of the 
best harbors in southeast Alaska. The saltery building is over the wharf, and back 
of it are several dwellings. The owner lives there. 

No fish were salted for the first two years after the saltery was moved; all were 
carried to Loring and sold fresh for packing. The plant, without fishing gear, is 
value4l at $1,500. Eight men are employed for 2^ months during the fishing season, 
and 20 men for one month during the time of the heaviest runs. Two drag seines 
are used, 3inch mesh, 125 fathoms long by 5 fathoms deep, valued at $1.50 per fathom. 
Four seine boats, valued at $50 each, are employed. 

The following incomplete statistics give all the obtainable record of Thorne Bay 
stream : 



Year. 



Speciefi. 



1889.. K«dfUb 

IHM.. ItodfiHh ftod ooboefl 



1891..; K«dfi«h 
CohoeA. 



1800 



Kedfiiib 
C>»hoefi. 



Iliimpbarkii 



Nnmber 
taken. 



10.790 
52, 510 



14,450 
11, 



Tim« of finbing. 



Remarks. 



5,000 
25,000 

80,0U0 



July to Ang. 17 - 385 taken on July 0. 



Jnly 10 to Sept. 10 



Jane 28 to Aug. 1. . 
Ang. 17 to Sept. 1.. 




Species not separated; probably one-third were co- 
boes. Large redfi«h brougbt 10 centa, small redflsh 
6 centa, oonoes 14 centa, &livered at cannery. 

3.400 taken on Jane 28. 

2,700 used at Loring cannery, tbe remainder salted at 
Tolstoi fisbery. 

Averaeeweigbt,5poands: salted, nuiking 86 barrels, 
woru $0 to $8 per barrel net. 

9,0U0 sold to Loring, rest salted, making 450 barrels, 
worth $8.50 per barrel on Seattle whiuf . Average 
weight of fisb, 8 pounds. 

25,000 sold at Loring, bellies of remainder salted, 
making 470 balf-bairels, wortb $4.50 per balf-barrel 
net. Average weight of fisb, 3| pounds. 



It was ascertained at I^oring that 600 half-barrels of humpback bellies and 160 
barrels of cohoes were salted in 1897. It was stated that the stream at present will 
yield annually 5,000 redfish, 25,000 cohoes, and 200,000 humpbacks; that it is a very 
early redfish stream, the first arrivals, from June 1 to 10, depending upon the season, 
and that the run usually ends about August 5. From the scanty records, it would 
seem that it will furnish perhaps 10,000 redfish, if fished by a cannery. After the 
redfish have commenced to run many are taken that seem very much out of condition. 
They are very thin and the intestines are found closely adhering to the body walls. 

The stream is also known as having very early runs of cohoes, the first fish 
api)earing about July 5, and the run continuing until September 13 to 25, but the 
fish are small; in fact, it is said that the cohoes of all the island streams are small) 
those from the streams on the mainland being much larger. The humpbacks here mn 
from August 1 to September 1, the fish averaging larger during a big run than during 
a small one. The dog salmon run with the humpbacks, but are not used. Steelheads 
run from Noveml)er to April, though scattering ones are taken every month in the 
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year in various spawning conditions. Spent steelbeads have frequently been taken 
on their return to the sea. 

Trout are numerous in this stream, and not only here but everywhere in Alaska 
the cry is to exterminate them, or at leiist not to protect them by law, as they are 
regarded as the greatest enemies to the salmon, destroying the eggs in countless num- 
bers. Dolly Varden trout are found running from June 10 to July 15, and follow the 
salmon to the spawning-beds. The cut-throat trout also come down to brackish water 
al)Out the same time. 

In 1895 three shad were taken in a trap in Thorne Bay, and it is believed that 
if traps were more extensively used sha<l would probably be taken in many diflferent 
localities in southeast Alaska. 

UNION BAY. 

On the western side of Cleveland Peninsula, and opening into Ernest Sound, is 
Union Bay. In this locality is a small red-salmon stream tished by Mr. Myers, who 
sells the catch, with that of Kina, in Easaan Bay, which he also fishes, to the Loring 
cannery. 

The following records have been obtained: 



Spooiea 

Rodfieh ... 

Do 

Cohoed 



1896. 

Daten 

July 10 to 31 . 
Ang. 3 to7... 
Sept. 1 tol4.. 



Number. 



1897. 



3.258 
1,393 
1.408 



Species 

Redfish..:.. 

Cohoes 

llniiipbsrks 



Dates. 



July 26 to Aug. 26 

Sept.1 to20 

July 26 to Aug. 26 



Number. 



4,700 
2,250 
9,874 



WRANGELL. 

In 18S7 the Aberdeen Packing Company, of Astoria, Greg., built a cannery on 
the Stikiue Eiver, about 8 miles above the mouth, with the intention of making the 
entire pack from the catch of this river. After packing two seasons, in the fall of 
1888 and spring of 1889, the cannery was moved to Point Highfield, on the northern 
end of Wrangell Island, and operations commenced under the name of the Glacier 
Packing Company. In 1892 it entered the Alaska Packing Association and was 
closed, and in 1893 it joined the Alaska Packers' Association, and has since been 
operated by that organization. In 1896 it was enlarged, and now has a capacity of 
1,500 cases per day. The cannery is located in a small bight to the eastward of and 
just inside of Point Highfield, about IJ miles from Wrangell post-office, and 2 miles 
from the fiats at the mouth of the Stikine Eiver. 

In 1896 the cannery employed 20 white fishermen, and received the catch of 70 
natives. In the cannery were 8 whites, 4 native women, and 80 Chinese. The can- 
nery fishermen used for king salmon 14 large gill nets, each 250 fathoms long, 24 meshes 
deep, 8^-inch mesh, valued at 40 cents per fathom; for redfish and cohoes, 14 small 
gill nets, each 200 fathoms long, 26 meshes deep, 6J-inch mesh, valued at 40 cents per 
fathom, and 9 drag seines, from 50 to 150 fathoms long, 3 to 8 fathoms deep, valued at 
$1.50 per fathom. 

The vessels engaged were the steamer Puritan^ 14 net tons, crew 5, value $10,500, 
and the steamer Ella Rohlffs^Sl net tons, crew 5, value $14,000. Usually but one of 
these tenders is used. The ship Geo, Skolfield^ 1,276 tons net, value $16,000, with a 
crew of fishermen, was used as a transport. The same arrangement is made here as 
at Loring. The ship brings the outfit to the cannery in the spring and moors in the 
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strttaiii; the crew then Iteuiine ftsliermen, nml the onicera tlo duty in coimoctioii with 
the cHiinury. In the fall thp Khip (aiiries the pauk ami outfit back. Theftannery u»e» 
2 lighters, one valued at $.>0. the other at *tO<); 14 Columbia River boats, valued at 
9180 each, tiiid 2<) skill's, dories, etc, valued at (25 each. 







This tannery and that at Pyramid Harbor are the only ont-s in sonthenst Alnaka 
that ))ack king salmon, and eveu at these plat^ea tbj» flsh forms a very sniiill (iiut i>f 
tlie pack. 

The following gives the statistics of the pack fur 181l<i: 



.Sp«.'l«>. 


>,.^. 


Nunlxr 
of Bih. 


beror 


lierof 


KeniarkF.. 




IBM. 




UBf 
19. S9^ 


18.4 ( 


All lakciii in dll usM •miinil mouth Ot SUk- 
inoRivor. Tbxu' ll*b would Ofpwr to anr 
■gu aboal la winDdn, but tbe r»l anru" 
!,i«ldtob...\H,(it2JpniiiidB, OrUH'1^ 

>» WhilV.tllBElol. 

AUiut Wi,onoH.kfn >n»ind mo.ill.of SUhlue 
Itlvw; IheiT-t lo drNj-.olnMi. Avsntn 
welgbl mlLur under 7 |«mmli. 

UCnOO Uken Id sill n.t* luwind mouUi of 
snkino RiTW: tbo r»i in drM »!>>«. 

but t.b% is wit <'UU(j.loll( Witb^KOR^ 

Ktvan. 
AliUk-..lo.t™g,..ln«. 




rjij^ 




JniyltoA»gu.lH- 

Jnl;r((ln.lonJ..1jn. 


11S,ilal 


Ii,Det 
31,403 
81.861 


UllmpliKliN ... 


atxdeahetiomh.... 


M.IM 


MO,VTS 


4.IBU.II-W 
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In 1897 the cannery received and packed the following Ralmon, according to the 
cannery books: 



Specie*. 



King 

Redflsb 

Cohoea 

Hampbaoks 



I)at4>H. 



1897. 

May 15 to Jane 26. 

Jane 25 to Ang. 6. 
July 7 to Sept. 15. 
July 12 to Ang. 18 



Total 
namber 
of fish. 



4.B46 

70,870 

76, 153 

862,563 



Naral»er 
of caaes. 



1,246 

7,428 

8.620 

28,624 



Number 

of fish 

per case. 



3.0 

9.5 

8.8 

23.1 



Remarks. 



All taken in gill nets at 
mouth of Stlkine River. 



In 1896 and 1897 the cannery paid $5.50 per 100 forredfish and oohoes at the fish- 
eries, and $7 per 100 delivered; and for hampbacks 50 cents per 100, the steamer calling 
for them. The run of redfish in 1897 was very small, but humpbacks were so plentiful 
that the canneries here, as elsewhere, did not have the facilities for handling the catch. 

The fishing contract here differs from that at Ix)ring on account of the gill-net 
fishing. The company pays each man $125 for his services in taking the transport 
vessel to the cannery and back to Sau Francisco, and for discharging and loading at 
the cannery. There are two men to a gill-net outfit. When fishing commences the 
cannery supplies the gear and pays 5 cents for king salmon and 2^ cents each for 
redfish and cohoes. The fishermen also receive their board and lodging. The Chinese 
contract price for packing is 40 cents per case. 

The streams supplying the cannery at Wrangell are the following: Stikine River, 
Salmon Bay, Red Bay, Lake Bay, Whale Passage, Ratz Harbor, Old Village, Anan 
(Bradfield Canal), Kah-Sheets, Wrangell Narrows, and incidentally a few fish are 
received from Shipley Bay and Point Barrie. 

STIKINE BIVEB. 

The Stikine River (see Chart A) is the largest in southeast Alaska, and is the 
only one that is navigable; but as yet it has no very important relation to the salmon 
fisheries. A small stern-wheel steamer of light draft makes occasional trips to the 
trading posts located on its upper waters. The Cassiar gold discovery, near its head- 
waters, gave it <idditional interest in 1875-1877, and it has been much talked of as 
a route to the upper Yukon. It is said to receive the waters of 300 glaciers. It dis- 
charges through a wide delta with numerous shallow channels and a current of from 
3 to 4 miles an hour, but in the upper waters, where it rushes through the canyons, 
the velocity probably reaches 10 miles. The flats formed by the river silt close the 
passages to the northward between the islands and the mainland, except for small 
boats. 

It is believed that the run of all species of salmon up this river is large, and, if 
they could be easily captured, several canneries might be supplied; but only gill-net 
fishing is feasible, and on account of the wide expanse of river mouth, the numerous 
snags and bowlders, and strong currents, this method is not very profitable, as the 
best salmon are obtained in Alaska for a cent a pound, and in some places for little 
more than a cent a fish. The fishing here is carried on around the flats at the mouth 
of the river, in the sloughs and channels where the current is not too strong. Usually 
the gill nets are anchored; sometimes they are drifted. The Wrangell cannery in a 
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good season expects to obtain from tbe Stikine from 4,000 to 8,000 king salmon, ^,000 
redfish, and 30,000 cohoes. It is probable that few salmon go to the headwaters, but 
they enter the numerous lower tributaries. 

Fishing for king salmon commences about May 15, or as much earlier as the ice may 
permit, and continues until the latter part of June, when the redfish begin to run; the 
fishing gear is then changed. It is the general belief in Alaska that king salmon 
will run only in the streams carrying glacial water. Of the king salmon taken here, 
about one in six has white meat, the same ratio being preserved throughout the 
fishing season. 

The only available record for the Stikine is for 1897, and is as follows: 



SpeoioB. 



Einur 

Redftsh 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 



Dates. 



May 15 to June 25. 
Jaiie25to July 30 
Aug. 15 to Sept 15 
July 12 to Aug. 18 



Number. 



4,680 
21,200 
10,722 
20,3»i 



The limited time permitted the examination of only one stream fished for this 
cannery, Kah-Sheets, and the others are referred to briefly with such data as could 
be obtained. Bed Bay, Salmon Bay, Lake Bay, and Whale Passage are localities 
claimed and fished by Mr. Thomas McCauley. Several years ago there was a saltery 
at each of these fisheries, but they are now consolidated into one, which is located on 
Whale Passage. The catch from the streams in these places is sold by contract to 
the Wrangell cannery. 

PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND, NORTHEAST SIDE. 

In this region are located Lake Bay, Whale Passage, Salmon Bay, Red Bay, and 
Eatz Harbor. Lake Bay is situated on the northeast side of Prince of Wales Island 
(see Chart A) on.the passage inside of Stevenson Island. The approaches are all foul 
and the bay inaccessible for a large vessel. The stream is known as a coho stream, 
and the run is the earliest in southeast Alaska, but the fish are small. It is said to 
have a capacity of from 50,000 to 60,000 cohoes and 5,000 to 10,000 redfish. There 
are, however, no records for. redfish. 

The following records of cohoes from Lake Bay were obtained: 



189«. 


Dates. 


Number 
taken. 


Julv 1 to July 31 


23,064 

25,629 

0,452 


In Aucrust... 


Seut. 1 to Sent. 16 


Total 


58, 145 





1897. 


■n-*^- : Number 
Dates. ^^^^ 


July 7 to Julv 31 


8,353 
21,589 
17,642 


Auir. 2 to A ue. 31 


iSepi.2to Sept. 12 


Total 


47,584 





Whale Passage is about 5 miles to the westward of Lake Bay. The stream, 
which is essentially a humpback stream, is in the northwest arm of the passage. 
The saltery, operated here by Mr. Thomas McCauley, utilizes the fish that can not 
be handled at Wrangell. The stream is said to have a capacity of 200,000 hump- 
backs and from 2,000 to 3,000 cohoes. 1,400 half-barrels of humx)back bellies were 
salted in 1897. 
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The following gives the only available data for Whale Passage: 



YWfcT. 



Species. 



Dates. 



Naraber 
taken. 



I 



1886 Cohoes ' Aug. 18 to Sept 11 

I 1807 ' llnmpbacks I July ]2to Aug. 18. 

I I 



2,050 
225,000 



No record was kept of humpbacks in 18%, as the contract was " by the case," 
but the catch was made from August 1 to September 1. No record was made of 
cohoes in 1897. 

Salmon Bay is on the northeast side of J^rince of Wales Island, about 10 miles 
from Whale Passage. It is a small bay with a lake outlet in the northwest end. The 
stream has a capacity for 20,000 redflsh. 

Red Bay is about miles westward of Salmon Bay. At its head, on the eastern 
side, is a redflsh stream with a capacity of from 18,000 to 24,000 fish. 

The following are the available records of Salmon Bay and Bed Bay : 



Y«ar. 




Species. 



1890 
1896 
1897 



Kedflnh 
('ohoes 
RedHsh 



Jnlvl to 30 19.725 

Aug.lto31 2,682 

July 1 to 15 15,012 



Ke<l Jtay. 



Dates. 



Redfish July 18 to July 31. 

Do Aug. 1 to Sept. 1 .. 

Do July 7 to July 29 . 



No. of 
fish. 



16,348 

4.542 

12,t>04 



liatz Harbor is situated on the northeast shore of Prince of Wales Island, ^about 
15 miles north of Tolstoi. At the northwest end of the harbor a stream enters, which 
is reported to yield 60,000 humpbacks, and is fished by the Wrangell cannery when 
the supply of humpbacks from streams nearer their route is short. There are no 
records for this stream. 

OLD VILLAGE. 

In the southern part of Zimovia Strait, about 6 miles below Deserted Village, is a 
rocky bay making into Wrangell Island. At the head of this bay is a stream, having 
a capacity of from 15,000 to 20,0(K) redfish, fished by Wrangell cannery. 

The sttitistics for 1897 are as follows: 



Specios. 



KikIIIhIi I 

Cohoes 

Uunipbarks 



Dates. 



June 28 to 30 
July 3 to 27. 
Aug. 1 toO . 
Aug. 6 to 31 



No. 



907 

13, 181 

3,050 

1.992 



July 12 to Aug.18 i 42,169 



ANAN, BRADFIELD CANAL. 

At the entrance to Bradfield Canal, on the southern shore, in the angle formed 
by the shore line running first east from Point Wards and then north, is a stream 
which is fished by the Wrangell cannery, and which supplies a large number of 
humpbacks. The fish commence to run in the first part of tTuly, and the stream is 
reported good for 300,000. In 1897 the Wrangell csinnery obtained 375,000 hump- 
backs between July 12 and August 18. 
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WRANGELL NARROWS. 

Opposite Finger Point is a small stream which supplies, ander ordinary conditions, 
2,000 redfish. In the northern end, in the bight opposite Turn Point, is a stream 
which sapplied Wrangell cannery in 1897, from Aagnst 18 to September 1, with 4,904 
cohoes. This is also a good humpback stream. 

KAH-SHEETS. 

At the entrance to Duncan Canal, on the western shore, in the upper end of the 
bowldery bay inside of Lung Island, a redtish stream was examined. Its mouth is 
north of a narrow tongue of land making to the eastward and to the northward of a 
house occupied by a number of Indians. The stream is a lake outlet, about 3 miles 
long in a general east-and-west direction, and 60 to 70 feet between banks, but at the 
time of our visit the flow was only about 20 feet wide and inches deep. The bed is 



•:••:.• 




• ■• • .•••• 



• •••■.•••. 



Sketch of Kali -Sheets Stream. 



generally rock and <H)arse gravel. At four different places the stream drops in falls 
and cascades. The lake appeared to be from 3 miles to 6 miles long by f mile wide, 
and is deep toward the center. The bottom, near the outlet, is mud and sand, and 
gravelly in a few places near the shore. This stream has a capacity of about 6,000 
redfish. In 1897 it supplied the cannery at Wrangell as follows: 



Species. 



Redfish 
Cohoes 



Dates. 



July 3 to 28. . 
Aag. 1 to ;{ . . 
Aug. 14 to 28 



No. 



3,502 

016 

1,951 



POINT BARRIE. 

Point Barrie is the southwest point of Kupreanof Island, and in this vicinity is 
a stream said to have a capacity of 10,000 redfish. A small saltery is located here, 
and is operated with the fishery by Cyrus Orr. All the fish are sold fresh that can 
be disposed of in that way, but it is out of the track of cannery steamers. Occa- 
sionally a few are sent to Wrangell on the small mail steamer. In 1897 Wrangell 
received 692 redfish in that way. In 1890, when the census was taken, there was a 
small Indian village here and a store. Population, 89 Indians and 3 whites. The 
Baranoflf Packing Company, of Bedfish Bay, received from Point Barrie 4,467 redfish 
between July 9 and 20, 1892. 
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SHIPLEY BAY. 

Shipley Bay is on the western side of Prince of Wales Island, and at its head has 
a stream which is said to yield 12,000 rediish annually. A small saltery on the bay is 
operated by Walter Kosmikolf, together with the fishery. This stream, like that at 
Point Barrie,' is oat of the track of cannery steamers, and a few salmon and salmon 
troat are salted and a few sold fresh. In 1897 the Wrangell cannery received 700 
redfish from this fishery by mail steamer. The liedfish Bay cannery, in 1892, firom 
July 9 to 20, took 6,762 redfish, and in 1893, from July 8 to 30, 6,295 redfish from this 
stream. These are the only records obtainable. 

All these streams supplying the Wrangell canuery should be further examined. 

ETOLIN ISLAND. 

In 1892 Mr. J. C Callbreath established a salmon hatchery on a small stream that 
never was known to run many redfish. It flows into the head of McHenry Inlet, 
on the western side of Etolin Island. The hatchery was built and is operated with 
the belief that salmon return to the parent stream. Mr. Callbreath has given the 
subject of Alaska salmon much study. He believes that artificial propagation will 
increase the run of this stream to such an extent that they can be taken in large 
numbers and sold with profit to the canneries. 

KLAWAK. 

Klawak is on the western side of Princte of Wales Island, near the head of an 
inlet of the same name, which is an arm of Buearelli Bay. It is off the regular line of 
travel, but is on the mail route between Wrangell and Howkan, and once a month a 
small mail steamer calls at the post ofiice here. The oldest cannery in Alaska is in 
operation at Klawak, and in connection with it a steam sawmill and store. During the 
summer the settlement has a population of 300, of which number 275 are Indians and 
the rest white and mixed. There are about 50 houses in the vicinity, and also a school 
maintained by the Crovernment. The cannery is one of two that have always been 
operated by Indian labor, and it is this enter[)rise that has made the village. The 
Indians employed are Haidas from the south, and Henegas (Thlinget) from the north 
and vicinity. The village is practically deserted during the winter, except by the 
cannery watchman and the storekeeper, the Indians going to their winter villages. 

A saltery was operated at the place now known as Klawak until 1878, when it was 
purchased, with all its rights, etc., for $5,000 by the North Pacific Trading and Packing 
Company, and the present cannery was built that year. This was the pioneer in the 
salmon-packing business in Alaska and now enjoys the distinction of being the oldest 
cannery in operation, and of having made a i>ack every year since it was started. It 
has a capacity of 400 cases ])er day, but it has been worked to 7(K) cases when occasion 
demanded. The plant differs somewhat from those recently installed, in that less 
machinery is used and the pack is largely made by hand. The cutting, filling, and 
capping are all done by hand, and the cookers are old-fashioned, with dome-shaped 
or cylindrical cx)vers that are raised by tackle to admit the trays, and then lowered 
and clamped. The plant, however, is very complete; the buildings are large and 
well-aired, there is plenty of room, the wharves are in good condition, and every- 
thing is thoroughly clean. It is said that the pack made here is second to none in 
the market. 
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The cannery at Klawak is one of the smaller canneries of Alaska. It packs from 
12,000 to 16,000 cases, the fish being obtained from the streams north and sonthof the 
cannery. The field was clear until 1896, when the cannery at Hunter Bay was built, 
and since that time the fishermen of the two canneries resort to the same streams on 
the south end of Prince of Wales Island. Ten years ago the Kla^^ak cannery 
received fish from as far south as Hessa, and even from Nichols Bay, but in late years 
the principal sources of supply of redfish have been Hetta, the home stream, and Sar- 
Kar, with small intervening streams that some years have furnished from 1,000 to 
2,000 redfish. Gohoes are nowhere very abundant in this district during the canning 
season, though the Indians say that large schools frequently come in after the cannery 
people leave. The Indian's idea of a large number, however, is usually measured by 
his own wants. He has no conception of a large number with reference to a cannery 
supply. 

The Hetta stream has already been described. 

The steam sawmill connected with the cannery has a capacity of 15,000 feet per 
day, but is only used for making boxes and supplying local demands. 

The work at Klawak, from the taking of the fish in the streams to the loading of 
the cases containing the canned product on board the ocean carriers, is nearly all done 
by Indians — men, women, and children. From the earliest operations of the cannery 
until 1896 Indian labor has been exclusively employed, but in that year two Chinese 
were engaged, one for cap-cutting and the other for final testing and as general expert. 
In 1897 seven Chinese were employed, and the manager had under consideration the 
feasibility of using Chinese and doing away with Indian labor, chiefiy upon the ground 
of economy, but also because Chinese labor is more certain and more easily controlled. 
If, at the beginning of or during a season, the cannery should decline to accede to the 
demands of the Indians for increased wages, a strike is apt to result, causing the loss 
of a pack. 

In 1896 the cannery employed 2 white and 40 native fishermen; and in the can- 
nery the help consisted of 7 whites, 32 klootchmen, 30 men and boys, and 2 Chinese. 
There were used 4 seines, each 110 fathoms long, and valued at $300 each. The 
steamer Klawacky of 11 tons, with a crew of 4, and valued at $5,000, and the steamer 
Cora, with a crew of 3, and valued at $1,000, were the vessels employed ; but in spring 
and fall a vessel was chartered as a transport. One fish-scow valued at $100, and 4 
seine-boats valued at $90 each, were also used. 

The following table gives the packs for 1896 and 1897 : 



Species. 


Bates. 


Nnmber 
of cases 
packed. 

14,080 

2,073 

613 

9,520 
1,005. 
4,100 


Nnmher 

offish 

I>eroase. 


Ilciuarks. 


Bedflsh 


1898. 

July 10 to Ang. 23 

Aajif.15toSept.25.... 
July 24 to Aug. 10 

1897. 

June 26 to Aug. 31 

Aug. 18 to Sept 20 

July 26 to Aug. 22 


13 
8to9< 
22 

V 

22 1 


40 barrels of Halmon bellies were 
salted, 300 cases of dams were 
packed (24 two- pound cans to 
the case), also 300 cascH of 
clam juice (24 oue-piutcans 
per case). 

200 cases of clams and 200 cases 
of clam j nice were alt»o packed. 


Cohoes.......... .. 


Hampbaoks 


Redfish 


Cohoes 


Ilamnhftcks 





The sawmill and its machinery are valued at $13,000. The machinery also fur- 
nishes the motive x>ower for the cannery. The cannery buildings, complete with 
storehouse^ wharves, tramways, machinery, tools, fixtures, retorts, etc., are valued at a 
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little under $20,000. The whole propertji including all the above, cannery and saw- 
mill, buildings, dwellings, wharves, tools, fixtures, and machinery, steamers, boats^ 
seines, etc., but exclusive of material on hand, is valued at about $50,000. 

When salmon were being packed it was noticed that the butchers on the fish float 
threw all the heads into canoes waiting alongside to receive them, and many canoe 
loads were carried away. Upon inquiry it was learned that the heads are put in 
baskets or bags placed along the shores between the high and low water marks, 
weighted with stones to keep them in place, and left for a week or ten days until 
thoroughly ripe; the snout or nose is then cut off and consumed by the Indians as a 
great delicacy. 

PACKING OLAMS AT KLAWAK. 

The clams in this vicinity are very abundant, and in the late summer and fall 
they are in excellent condition for packing, being full-flavored and white. In the 
spring they are very dark. The cannery each fall makes a small pack of a few hun- 
dred cases when the run of salmon grows shick, and the plant is idle several days at a 
time for want of fish. Owing to the great range of tide in Alaska and the great dif- 
ferences in the range, clams can only be obtained in quantities for a few days during 
the spring tides, so that if there were a large demand for them the pack would have 
to be incidental to the salmon pack or to some other industry to make it pay. So far, 
however, there has been very little demand for this product; the company has been 
unable to introduce it in competition with eastern goods. The clams are delicious, 
and the juice as xirepared is x)ure and unadulterated except by the steam in cooking. 

The Klawak cannery usually takes a few days in September for the clam pack, 
and prior to that time it notifies the Indians that clams will be purchased. Ten 
cents a bucketful is paid, the bucket holding about a peck. The wharf is first 
thoroughly cleansed and the clams are spread in one layer over it. A stream of salt 
water is then directed over them from a steam pump until they are perfectly clean. 
The clams are next put in a large perforated cylinder or tub holding about 8 bushels, 
and this rests on iron crosspieces placed over the upper end of a tight metal tub, 
which is a little larger in diameter and about one-third the height of the vessel in 
which the clams are placed. The whole is so arranged that in cooking, when the 
steam passes through the x)erforated tub holding the clams, the juice will fall into 
the lower tub. The tubs are made cylindrical in order to fit the retorts used here. 
The clams are then placed in the retorts, cooked under pressure at a temperature of 
220^ F. for twenty minutes, and then removed and placed on long, slatted tables, 
around which are seated ^^klootchmen," who remove the meat and cut off the black 
siphon or snout. The meat is carried to another table, cleansed by being passed 
through hot salt-water, and then packed into 2-pound cans. When the can is filled 
to the top with meat, hot juice is poured in, completely filling all the spaces, and the 
cans then go the solderer, by whom they are sealed. 

The juice, when removed from the retorts, is put into a barrel, and what is not 
used for filling up the cans of clams is poured into separate tins, each holding a pint. 
One-iK)und salmon cans are used for the juice, with caps having a small aperture to 
admit of soldering. After the cans are sealed they are tested, cooked, vented, sealed, 
cooked, tested, cooled, lacquered, tested, labeled, and cased. The day the cannery 
was visited 1,092 buckets of clams were packed, making 224 cases of 24 two-pound tins 
of clams and 190 cases of 24 one-pint tins ot juice. 
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The ludiaiis do all the work. They are ueat, clean, and tidy, perform their work 
deftly, and receive 1 1 per day. It is extra work and not paid for by the piece. Before 
work was commenced about forty klootchmen presented themselves for em^doyment, 
and from this number the manager made his selection. 

KLAWAK STRBAM. 

Near the upi)er end of Klawak Inlet is a large island, close to the eastern shore, 
and around the northern end of this island is a narrow channel leading to the can- 
nery, which, with the village, is on the southern end of a head making out from the 
main shore of Prince of Wales Island. A narrow passage around the cannery leads 
back of the buildings to a salt-water basin less than half a mile in diameter. This 
basin receives the waters of the home stream. 

Eiawak Stream is a lake outlet and from the lake it flows in a general west- 
southwest direction for 2J miles, with an average width of fully 100 feet. It flows 
with a strong cur- ^ 

rent, in a large vol- ^ ^X\Ml«rilIII!ll!\U"^^^ 

ume, oyer a bowldery ^ ^^'/////IlflW 

and rocky bottom, 
and empties into the 
basin previously men- 
tioned. There are 
three rapids, one at 
the lake end of the 




outlet, one near the mouth, and 

one about midway, over which the 

fish probably have some difficulty 

in passing, but that they are not 

insurmountable is proved by the 

presence of fish in the lake. There 

are a number of side passages 

and i)ools in the stream, in which 

humpbacks and dog salmon spawn. 

The cannery company is considering either placiiug fish-ladders at the most difficult 

points of the stream or blasting out some of the ledges. 

The lake is an irregular-shaped, elongated body of water, about 10 miles long in a 
general west-northwest and east-southeast direction, and from 1 to 2 miles in width. 
The shores, except for a short distance around the upper end, are low and flat and 



Sketch of Klawak Stream and I^ake. 
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extend back for a cousiderable distance before reaching the slopes rising to tlie higher 
ranges. This flat country is heavily wooded and along the shores are a number of 
gravelly beaches. The lake is fed by four large streams and several smaller ones. 
One on the northern shore half a mile from the outlet, one about 3 miles from the 
outlet on the same shore, and one at the head of the lake are all spawning-grounds 
for redflsh. The largest stream enters the lake on the southern shore about 3 miles 
firom the outlet, but red salmon do not spawn there. It drains a very low, flat area. 

Klawak Stream has probably been flshed longer and more assiduously than any 
other stream of Alaska. The cannery has been oi>erated twenty seasons and a large 
number of fish taken from around the mouth of the stream at the cannery door. The 
natural facilities for taking the fish are. very great, as they enter a natural trap in the 
basin back of the cannery and school around the mouth of the stream. The stream 
was barricaded and had an Indian trap in it for years, but as it was becoming depleted 
all traps and barricades were removed some years ago, and now the stream is care- 
fully guarded and less extensively flshed, in the hope of building up the run. There 
are now no signs of artiflcial barriers anywhere. 

It is said that in the early days 80,000 redflsh could be taken annually in the 
stream. The record for the past twelve years gives an average of 36,271, the largest 
catch being 62,602 in 1888. In 1896, a good redflsh year, 37,172 were taken, and in 
1897, a poor year, 12,764. A few steelheads are taken by the Indians. The stream at 
present is undoubtedly good for 35,000 redflsh, and probably 40,000 under good con- 
ditions. It is believed that if properly cared for it could produce 80,000 redflsh 
annually. 

The following is the record of the stream since 1886: 



Species. 



KedfUh 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Humphacks . 
B«Mlfliih 

Do 



Tear. 



1886 
1867 
1888 
1889 
18H9 
1890 
1891 



Datee. 



Jaly 21 to 
June 27 to 
June 27 to 
July 1 to 
July 22 to 
Juno 30 to 
Juno 16 to 



Aug. 20 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 22 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 15 



Number. 



5,424 
41,180 
62,602 
19,361 
92,094 
49.689 
58,096 



SpecieH. 



lledflsh 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cohoes. 
Itodflsh 



Year. 



1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1897 



Dates. 



June 24 to Aug.*17 
Juno 22 to Aug. 31 
Juno 21 to Aug. 15 
June 23 to Aug. 14 
Jane 20 to Aug. 31 

Sept. 12 to 27 

June 25 to Aug. 3 . 



Number. 



40,555 
33.166 
34,722 
40,526 
37, 172 
2,667 
12,764 



As the stream was not flshed to any extent in 1886 and 1897, the average for the 
intervening ten years would be about 41,700. 

KLAWAK HATCHERY. 

Eealizing the value of Klawak Stream to the cannery, and the importance of the 
natural spawning conditions in the lake and its feeders, the managers determined to 
try to i^lp^ove the catch by operating a hatchery. Accordingly, in May and June, 
1897, a hatchery, with a dwelling for the attendants, was erected on the right bank 
of the outlet, close to the lake and immediately below the upper rapids. The western 
end of the lake narrows so gradually that it is diflicult to tell where it ends and the 
outlet begins, but the flrst or upper rapids seem to be the natural line of demarcation. 
Here the stream is from 150 to 200 feet wide, and falls and tumbles about 10 feet in a 
a cataract, immediately below which the hatchery site was selected. The water was 
conducted in a wooden trough from the lake above the rapids to the building, which 
was built from the bank out over a side eddy or widening of the main stream, so that 
a slight current flows under the building. 

F. C. B., 1898—8 
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The hatchery is a substantial board structure, 50 feet by 16 feet, stripped over the 
joints to make it tight, and shingled with spruce shingles. It is lighted with five win- 
dows fa(*jng the timber and entered by a door at either end, from which a platform leads 
to the shore. The hatchery fixtures consist of 8 troughs, 16 feet long by 16 inches wide, 
placed in pairs, each 2 pairs end-on, so that there are 2 sets of troughs running 32 feet 
in length, broken in the middle, the 2 lower pairs in each set being 4 inches lower, 
allowing that much fall to the water for aeration. 

The water is conducted from the lake above the rapids in a V-shaped trough to 
the upper end of the building on the river side, and, after passing through a large 
sluice box packed as a filter and running across the heads of the hatchery troughs, is 
conducted through them. These troughs are made of planed lumber well coated with 

asphalt varnish, with 
sheet- iron partitions 
also coated with as- 
phalt, and are so 
arranged as to give 
sufficient space for 
handling the baskets 
and to permit the cir- 
zir culating water to pass 
under the partition at 
the head and over the 
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Plan of Klawak Hatchery. 



one at the foot, thus percolating through the eggs; that is, there are two partitions 
separating each basket compartment. The upper partition extends to the bottom of 
the trough and is of such height as to allow the water to flow over the top. The lower 
one is of such height as not to permit the water to flow over it, but is raised from the 
bottom of the trough so that the water flows under. They are regular Williamson 
troughs. 

On the bottoms of the troughs are small sheet-iron rests, varnished, which permit 
the baskets to rest upon them and clear the bottom by about 1 inch. The troughs 
have compartments for 56 baskets. The latter are of woven wire, 7 parts to the inch, 
and are 24 inches by 14 inches by 5 inches. The number of eggs placed in each basket 
here is 50,000, giving the troughs a capacity of 2,800,000. As the passageways are 
very wide, the capacity of the hatchery could very easily be increased a half, making 
it 4,200,000. The waste water is returned to the stream by iron pipes at the foot of 
the troughs. The hatchery was ready for work July 25. Early in July the first 
redfish were seen in the lake, and on July 25 fish were seen in the trap at the mouth 
of Half-mile Greek. On August 1 a ripe female was captured and stripped, and from 
that day there was a gradual increase in numbers until September 10, when they were 
at their height and 60 females were stripped. The last stripping took place September 
14. Early in September heavy rains set in, causing the highest floods known at the 
cannery, and washing out the traps so that no fish could be obtained after the 14th. 
It is believed that under average conditions many ripe fish could be obtained after 
that date. 

The males first arrived in considerable numbers, followed closely by the females. 
It was noticed here, as in Bedfish Bay, that there were more males than females. The 
total number of eggs taken during the season was 2,023,000, of which number about 
800,000 were hatched and the fry returned to the lake. There were about 4,000 eggs 
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to the fish. The small percentage hatched was due to fangus, inexperience and the high 
temperatare of the water in the lake being factors. Of the eggs fertilized on Aagast 1 
the eye-spots appeared in 18 days, and a few were hatching out September 13, but 
died immediately. The first fish to survive hatched out September 16 (47 days), and 
the first were planted on October 12. A short season of very warm weather raised 
the temperature of the surface water abnormally. When the temperature was taken 
it was 65^, and it is believed to have been much higher. 

After the first set of eggs had been in the trough about a week a slime or fungus 
gathered on the wirework of the baskets, the eggs sticking together and dying. At 
this time the water was carried to the distributing trough and thence through the 
hatchery troughs direct from the lake. A distributing trough for one set of baskets 
was then packed for a filter with coarse gravel and charcoal, and then layer by layer 
with finer material to the top, and at the time of my visit the second distributing 
trough was being prepared in the same manner. This filter relieved the slime or 
fungus somewhat, but did not stop it altogether. 

The appliances in the Klawak hatchery seem all very good, and the methods are 
those usually adopted at standard stations. 

The eggs for the hatchery were obtained from fish taken at the Half-mile Stream 
and at the Three-mile Stream, on the northern side of the lake. The former has its 
source in two small lakes and empties into the large lake by a short delta in three 
arms. It is accessible to fish for about a mile, when it flows over a fall too high for 
fish to ascend. On the day of our visit the stream was much swollen by the heavy 
rains; two of the arms were about 30 feet in width, and the third 25 feet, with an 
average depth of 18 inches. Under average conditions there is very little water flow- 
ing in any but the middle arm, and at its mouth is a trap of stakes bound together, 
elliptical in form, the long diameter touching the banks at the extremities. On the 
lake side it is arranged in two places with circular openings having stakes pointed 
inward and converging like the opening in a rat trap, allowing the fish to enter, but 
not to leave. The fish entering here and impounded are removed by a dip net and, 
if ripe, they are stripped at once and the eggs fertilized; if not ripe, the fish are 
returned to the lake. The fertilized eggs are then carried by boat to the hatchery and 
placed in the hatchery troughs. 

The Three-mile Stream also empties through a delta, but is much larger than the 
Half-mile Stream. It rises in the mountains, a large part of the water flowing over a 
high cascade. The water is clear and pure, and of an even, low temperature summer 
and winter. It has a gravel bottom and a large supply of fish. The redfish spawn 
in this stream for a long distance, and the hatchery in the summer of 1897 drew 
largely upon it for its supply of eggs. A trap similar to the one described has been 
placed here. 

The stream at the head of the lake has not been thoroughly tested, but it is known 
to be large and that redfish spawn in it in numbers. It flows from a chain of lakes. 

All these streams have ideal bottoms for nesting, and in my opinion the natural 
conditions for spawning can not be surpassed. There are few, if any, localities in 
southeast Alaska so well adapted for a hatchery site. If the Government should 
ever desire to establish a hatchery in this region it is believed that here the greatest 
success could be obtained with the least expenditure of money. Not only are the 
natural conditions superior, but by an easy trail the lake is only 2^ miles distant from 
Klawak, which has a monthly mail. 
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SAR-KAB AND VICINITY. 

Sar-Kar is on tbe western side of Priuee of Wales Island, at the lower end of 
Sliakbiue Straits, above the village of Tusecan, and about 40 miles fVom Klawak. 
The stream is chiimed by Mr. Fred. Ilrockman, wbo live» here, operates a small saltery, 
and sells fish fresh to Kluwak cannery. The price varies, but about 4 cents is paid 
per ilsh, the cannery steamer calling for them. Mr. Brockman salts a few humpback 
bellies (300 half-barrels in 1897) and such other flsh as are not called for by the 
Citonery steamer. The average number of Asb delivered to Klawak fi'om this stream is 
16,000 redfish and 9,300 echoes. These numbers represent the capacity of the stream. 

Tbe following is the record so far as it can be obtained : 



v„. 


K«1flal.. 


Cuhuso. 


D.le.. 


Ku<ub.r. 


n.t«. 


Nomlwr, 




JulyaioAi.g.4 

ISfyataYBg-M::::. 

JulynioAng. IB.... 

JuDeSUtoASg,Sl.... 
JuneUtoAuB.ie... 

June 24 ta July 30 

July7toABg'z 

JiinoieioAuK.ai... 
June IStoAug.;.... 
Jnn,. JSIoAng. 17... 


e,47S 

e,e» 

II 

si.tm 








Aog.7toS.pt. 8 


U.Mg 






July U to Sept. e 

Aug.ieto5>pt.io.... 

July27loAug. 2a... 


'b!m3 
















July 21 to Sept. 4 

Aug. 2[«Si:Ft.2 

Aug.l7U.3*pt.l 


!:S 









Warm Chuck is a stream in the vicinity of Tuxccan, and some years fumisbes aa 
mauy as 8,000 redtish. 

Tok-Hehe and Ka-Uehe are other small streams in tbe same locality, from which 
1,000 to 2,000 redfish were taken some years ago. 

Ecke, Sukkwaii, Kassook, Elakas, and Hessa, from which some years ago flsh 
were obtained for the Klawak cannery, have been described. 

The cannery steamer with a flsliing crew visits the smaller streams in the vicinity 
wbera no regular fisberies are established and makes the catch by means of drag 
seines. Traps have been tried in the inlet at Klawak; one was driven in 1897 at 
an expense of $2,000, but without success warraotiug the outlay. Gill nets have also 
been tried, but with very little success. 

BEDFISH BAY. 

Redfish Bay is on the western coast of Baranoff Island, about .'>8 miles south of 
Sitka. The bead of the bay opens out and affords good anchorage for moderate-sized 
vessels, and at its extreme end is the cannery of the Baranoff Packing Compauy. 
This company built a cannery at the Redoubt, about 12 miles below Sitka, in 1889, 
and operated it that year and in 1890, It was then moved to its present location on 
. Bedflsh Bay, making the first pack there in 1891. It has been operated every year 
since its organization, and has a capacity of 500 cases a day. 

In 189t) and 18t)7 the cannery employed 17 natives as fishermen, and 3 whites and 
31 Chinese in tbe cannery. They nsed 2 drag seines, 125 fathoms long, valued at 
$1,50 per fathom. One steamer, the Wigwam, of 24 net tons, with a crew of 6, and 
valaed at $10,000, was employed. A chartered vessel trausiwrted the outfit iu tbe 
spring and the pack in the fall. Four seine boats were nsed, valued at $7fi each. 
Tbe cannery is valued at $12,000, which iuclodes buildings and machinery. 
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The following table gives the pack for 189G and 1897: 



SpeciftA. 



Dated. 



Redtish .... 

Cohoea 

Humpbacks 

Redtish 

Cohoea 

Humpbacks 



June 22 to Aug. 20. 1896. 
Au/;. 15 to Sept. 25, 1896. 
Julv 19 to Aug. 31. 1896. 
Juno 27 to Aug. 28, 1K97. 
Aug. 2 to Sept. 14. 1897. 
July 19 to Sept. 1,1897. 



No. of 
11th. 



103,541 
10,825 



Cases .No.offlsh 
packed. i>er case. 



64^509 
8.351 



9,338 
2,157 
3,863 
4. 058 
1,576 
8.436 



11 
5 

23 

11 
5 

23 



Though the average number of fish per case in 1897 is given the same as for 1896, 
it seems much higher for redfish, on account of the large number of fish from Necker 
Hay, which run as high as 30 to the case, and have not been considered in the average. 

The Ohinese contract was at 44 cents per case; the fishermen were paid $1.75 
l)er day and board. As there is the same trouble here in holding the native labor 
tliroughout the season, $1.50 is paid and the remainder reserved until the end of the 
season, when, by contra(;t, it is forfeited if the native leaves without permission. 

The cannery is small, having an output slightly less than that of Klawak. It has 
no regular fishing stations and purchases fish only incidentally. The steamer goes 
from stream to stream where it is believed that fish may be obtained, and when loaded 
it returns to the cannery. If a stream is found having a good run of fish, a seining 
gang is left there. The streams are scattered over a territory fished by no other 
cannery, and range on the outer coast from Cape Ommaney to Cross Sound and on 
both sides of Chatham Strait from Icy Straits to Cai>e Ommaney. It is one of the 
hardest fishing routes in Alaska. The streams all lie in unsnrveyed districts, and as a 
rule are small and uncertain. A stream that yields 4,000 to 5,000 redfish one year may 
not have enough the next to feed a native family. A stream in Chatham Strait, 
fished by this cannery, was prospected secretly and independently one year with great 
success by different parties. The following year they met at the mouth of the stream 
with big outfits, neither previously knowing the other^s intentions, and where there had 
been thousands of fish the year before, there were not enough to salt a dozen barrels. 

The cannery is at the extreme end of Uedfish Bay, which runs north-northwest 
and south-southeast. The mouth of the home stream is west from the cannery about 
3(H) yards. 

BEDFISII BAY STREAM. 

This is a lake outlet and fiows from the lake in a general east-southeast direction 
over a rocky bed, with considerable velocity. The stream is about half a mileulong, 
and the width between banks is 50 feet, though at the time of our visit it did not flow 
more than 8 inches deep at a point where it was 20 feet wide. There are numerous 
low falls and rapids, but none which prevent redfish or echoes from ascending, though 
it is doubtful if humpbacks or dog salmon enter the lake. From appearances the 
volume of discharge varies largely. 

The lake is hourglass shaped, and has a greatest length of 1^ miles in a north- 
andsouth direction, with a greatest width of J mile at the southern end. Except at 
the outlet, the lake is hemmed in by very precipitous mountains from 800 to 1,500 
feet high, in some places rising nearly vertically 600 or 800 feet. On approaching 
the northern end, however, it is seen that the mountains lie a short distance back, 
leaving a rising wooded shelf a few hundred yards wide, except on the eastern side 
where the dry bed of a torrent appears in a narrow canyon, which extends back about 
a mile and ends in a cul-do sac. 
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The lake is fed by a number of cascades, several of them very beautiful. There 
IS absolutely no stream flowing in over a bed in which fish can spawn. The cascades 
either tumble directly into the lake or by a series of short waterfalls. At the head 
of the lake on the eastern side are the several dry, bowldery beds of a torrent, previ- 
ously alluded to, which form a junction about a quarter of a mile from the lake, and 
then continue as one bed, except where the stream in its ilood has met some obstruc- 
tion and has torn its way through by several channels, carrying everything before it. 
About half a mile from the lake a considerable flow of water falls over a log jam 
into a pool, where it is swallowed up. Advancing farther, the stream increases in 
volume and the mountains come close together, until the bed is hemmed in by a nar- 
row gorge, and one looks up vertically to the top of the 
mountain. In one place there is a sheer fall of 800 to 1,000 
feet. About a mile from the lake the gorge ends, and the 
stream falls over the comparatively low gap in a beautiful 
cascade about 150 feet high. The rise from the lake to the 
cascade is about 1 to 10. The question is. What becomes 
of the water t On examination it is seen that huge slides 
from the surrounding mountains are not infrequent, and that 
the timber bordering the bed of the torrent grows upon the 
detritus; in fact, the whole shelf at the upper end of the 
lake is of the same material — great angular blocks, grading 
down to finer material. Great trees, torn up by the roots 
and piled in with rocks carried down, are scattered every- 
where; bowlders piled up in fantastic shapes — all show the 
violence of the torrent. Trees that have been thrown across 
the stream and jammed have great hollows pounded in the 
upper surfaces by the rocks as they are swept onward by the 
current. This shelf, then, consists of these angular blocks; 
they are not waterworn, and there is no large amount of fine 
material. This formation probably extends to a considerable 
depth, and in the bed of the stre<am it permits the water to 
percolate through the interstices and find its way by seepage 
into the lake. When the stream is at its flood the volume is 
too great to sink away, and it flows into the lake as a torrent 
Sketch of Redfish Bay Lake, over what was a dry bed at the time of our visit. 

Under such conditions the redfish must spawn in the lake, and the cannery foreman, 
who winters here, states that he has frequently observed them spawning on the shelf off 
the dry bed of the torrent, making no nests. This shelf is poorly adapted for spawning- 
beds. It is only a few yards wide when it drops off into deep water, and is composed 
of rocky material that could not be used for nesting. The peculiar conditions that 
prevail here in reference to these spawning-grounds are exceedingly interesting, from 
the fact that redfish not only spawn in the lake, but under conditions entirely different 
from those usually believed to be necessary. Yet the stream can be relied upon for 
redfish, and a large number are taken very year in the vicinity of its mouth, or on the 
fishing-ground; the average catch during seven years was 34,903, the largest num- 
ber, 69,553, being taken in 1894. At the point selected for spawning-beds the salmon 
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are nnder the ititlaeuce of the water aeepitig through nnder the dry bed of the torrent, 
which IH probably of dilTerent temperatare and conditions fVom the lake water. 

At thn head of the lake, on the western side, several streamlets discharge from a 
cascade tliat apreails over the face of a vertical rock a ffw hundred yards back from 
the shore line. On the lake shelf at this point the cohoes spawn, and if the streamlets 
are swollen they work their way into the months, where small pools are formed. The 
water level of the lake varies greatly, and when the cascades freeze tlie lake falls, and, 
as the cohoes spawn so higl^ up on the lake shelf, their eggs are exposed and lost. To 
remedy this a dam was constructed in 1897 iicross the outlet at the lake end, with a 
central o|ieoing about G feet wide. After the fish are all up, and before the cascades 




freo/.c, it was the iutentiun to olo^i' li ;' ■ ,. ' il*" dam, so that the lake may be 
held at a level sufficiently high to keep tlie eggs covered. 

The ran of rcdflsh here nsnally extends late in the season. During the time of onr 
visit (September 5 to 8) some of them taken in gill nets lookeil as if they were just in from 
the sea. The cannery could have made large hauls at this time, but care has been taken 
not to overfish, so as to have as many fish as posxible eater the lake. The foreman 
state<l that in IS!>6 he first noticed red salmon spawning ou November 3, and from 
that time they were seen in large uutnbers until December 2; after that date only 
occasional ones until Christmas, and alW that none were seen. The cohoes, though 
much later to run, commenced spawning October 3, continuing into January. 

The company operating the cannery, appreciating tlie value of the home stream, and 
desiring to increase its output, built a hatchery duriog the summer of lS9(i, and flnishe«l 
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it ill time for experimental work in the fall of tliat year. The hatchery is located at 
the head of the lake, between the dry bed of the torrent and the streamlets flowing 
from the cascade, and near the latter. It consists of a log and rough-board building, 
20 by 30 feet, shingle-roofed, having at one end a room partitioned off for the super- 
intendent's quarters, and in the space at the other side of the same end, a boiler and 
pump were installed in 1897. 

There are eight hatching-troughs, each 16 feet long, 12 inches wide, and 11 inches 
deep, made of unplaned and unpainted boards, 1 inch thick and 12 inches wide. They 
are arranged in three pairs and one agpinst the wall, on either side of the building, 
leaving four passageways between them. There are six compartments in each trough, 
30 inches long, separated by solid wooden partitions 6 inches high, joined tightly to the 
bottom and allowing the water to flow only over the top. In each compartment are two 
}|-inch round iron rods, fixed transversely J-inch from the bottom, for the baskets to 
rest upon. The baskets are 24 by lOJ by 6 inches, and hold about 25,000 eggs. 

Water from the cataract, a few hundreds yards back of the hatchery building, 
is conducted by a box flume to the northeast corner of the hatchery building into a 
transverse distributing-trough, from which it passes through the hatching-troughs, 
and thence by a waste-pipe out of the building. The arrangement of the partitions 
allows only circulation over the top. There was no record kept of the operations in 
the fall of 1896. About one week after they had commenced to gather eggs, and had 
200,000 in the baskets, unexpected cold weather set in and not only froze the flume 
solid, but froze up the whole cataract. Being without water, the eggs were put ih the 
lake and left to their fate. It was the intention for 1897, in the event of a freeze, to 
pump from the lake and use a filter. The water from the cataract is about 8^ lower 
in temperature than the lake water. The fish are taken from the lake in seines, and 
those that are ripe are stripped, while the rest are returned to the lake. 

The following is the record of Redfish Bay Stream since 1890: 



Species. 



KeilttRh 
J)o.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 



Year. 



1890 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 



Dates. 


1 
Number. 

24,307 
* 63. 310 
48,000 
26.434 
60.553 


Speoien. 


Year. 

1805 
1806 
1807 
1803 
1805 


Jnly 18 to Aug. 24 . 
July to Sept 26 . . 
July 6 to Aug. 6 ... 
July U to Sept. 2 .. 
July 20 to Aug. 12 . 


Retlflsh . . . 

Do 

Do 

Cohoes ... 

Do 



Dates. 



June 28 to Sept- 21 . 
Juuel to Aug. 10.. 
Jnnel to Aug. 10 .. 

Aug. 21 

Aug. 26 to Sept. 21 . 



Number. 



40,060 

15.000 

20,000 

303 

1,512 



Includes a few cohoes. 



VICINITY OF BEDFISH BAY, ETC. 

Little Whale Bay, about 20 miles to the northward of Kedfish Bay, has a stream 
from which 2,000 to 3,000 redfish and the same number of cohoes are taken. 

Necker Bay, next north of Whale Bay, has a stream which is remarkable for the 
large run of small redfish. The average number of fish per year taken from this 
locality by the cannery during the past nine years is 40,000; the largest number in 
any one year was 105,572. They are fully matured, I am told, and run from 28 to 30 
to the case. This would give an average of rather less than 2^ pounds in weight, and 
it is asserted that every year the fish average about the same in weight. 

The Redoubt, referred to under the cannery history as the first location of this 
cannery, has a short outlet to a large lake and was a favorite place of the Russians and 
the principiil source of salmon supply for the Sitka colony. It was dammed solidly 
for years, and from a stream out of which many thousand salmon were formerly taken 
each year, the catch has dwindled down to about 6,000. 
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Cai)e Edward, Smith, Olsen, and O'Hara bays are on the outside of Ohichagof 
Island, and Surge Bay is on the outside of Yakobi Island. All are unsurveyed local- 
ities, from which a few redfish are taken for Bedfish Bay cannery. 

Sitkoh Bay, Gut Bay, Falls Creek, Point Ellis, Kuiu Bay, Shipley Bay, and 
Point Barrie in Chatham Strait are localities from which a few redfish are caught for 
the same cannery. All these streams should be examined; probably none of them are 
of much importance; still the negative evidence may be of value. It is said that 
formerly many of tiiese streams were barricaded, but that they are now all oiien. 

ASTORIA AND ALASKA PACKING COMPANY. 

A cannery was built by this company in 1889, in Pavlof Harbor, Freshwater Bay, 
on the eastern side of Chicha^of Island. Messrs. Sanborn & Ellmore, of Astoria, 
were the promoters of the enterprise. It made a pack in that year, and in the spring 
of 1800 was moved to the South Bay of Pillars (Point Ellis), on the eastern side of 
Kuiu Island, packing that year and also in 1891. It was burned in May, 1892. The 
cannery was located on the southern shore of the bay. 

The streams fished for this cannery were the following: 

The home stream, known usually as the Point Ellis Stream, at the head of 
South Bay of Pillars, from which in 1891 the cannery obtained 35,000 redfish, 5,000 
cohoes, and 100,000 humpbacks. 

Pillar Bay Stream is at the head of the North Bay of Pillars, and is said to have 
furnished the cannery in 1891 with a large number of cohoes and humpbacks. A 
small saltery is now located here and operated by Mr. Jack Mantle. 

Near the head of Tcbenkof, or Kou Bay, is a stream usually known as Kuiu 
Stream, which in 1891 furnished the cannery with a large number of redfish, cohoes, 
and humpbacks. A few fish were also taken from several small streams on Baranof 
Island, and from Sitkoh Bay on Chichagof Island, none of which were visited. 

Baranof Island has a number of streams in which redfish are found, but except 
Bedfish Bay and Necker Bay they are said to be unreliable, and at best carry a very 
limited number. This is also true of Chichagof. Frequent inquiries were made about 
Admiralty Island, but only two redfisli streams were heard of, and these are doubtful. 

Tiiis country has all been i)rospected over, and it is thought that the streams are 
fairly well known ; but a further visit to all these localities should be made, so that 
some definite knowledge in relation to them may be on record, * 

KILLISNOO. 

Killisnoo is on the northeastern side of Kenasnow Island, close to the western 
shore of Admiralty Island, opposite Peril Straits, and about 3 miles south of the 
entrance to Kootznahoo Inlet. It is a regular calling-place for the steamers of the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company. It has a post ofiice, store. Government school, and 
a (ireek chapel. In 1890 the regular i>opulation was 79. The works of the Alaska 
Oil and Guano Company, incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000, are located 
here. The business of the company is to extract the oil from the herring and convert 
the refuse into guano. Incidentally a few salmon and herring are salted. 

In 1880 Messrs. Spuhn <& Vanderbilt came to Alaska, operating under the title of 
the Northwest Trading Company, for the purpose of establishing stores for trade with 
the natives. One store was located at Killisnoo, an old Hudson Bay Company station. 
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As herring were plentifal in the inlet at Kootznahoo, a small plant was installed 
in 1882 for extracting oil, simply in an experimental way, and as it proved successful 
it was gradually enlarged until its present capacity is said to be 1,800 barrels of 
herring in twenty-four hours, or 350,000 gallons of oil, 1,500 tons of guano, and 1,000 
half-barrels of salt herring for the season. As prices are now low, the works are not 
run to their full capacity. In 1884 the plant for the manufacture of guano was 
installed and operated. In 1888 the Northwest Trading Company, which also built 
the Pyramid Harbor salmpn cannery in 1883, went into the hands of trustees, and 
the present company was organized. 

The works are quite extensive, the buildings large, machinery excellent, store- 
houses roomy, wharves commodious, and the plant similar to the menhaden oil works 
on the eastern coast. The common barrels used are made on the place by machinery. 

The steamer Dolphin^ of 60 tons net register, valued at $10,000, with a crew of 
18, including fishermen, is used for cruising through interior waters for fish. The 
steamers Favorite and l/owwe operate in the inlet with scows, using 3 purse seines, 125 
to 150 fathoms long, 12 fathoms deep, ^-inch stretched mesh, valued at $1,000 each, 
fully rigged. The Favorite is 42 tons net, and is valued at $5,000; it has a crew of 16, 
including fishermen, viz, 6 whites, 9 natives, and 1 (Chinese cook. The steamer Louise 

i^ 5 tons net, valued at 
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Sketch of herrin^i^ trap at Kootznahoo lulet. 



$3,000, and. has a crew of 
3. Three lighters, worth 
$800 each, and 8 seine 
boats, valued at $125 
each, besides numerous 
skiffs, etc., are employed. 
This year a trap was 
driven in the inlet, but 
at the time of our visit 
it had not proved satis- 
factory. In and about the factory 17 whites, 35 natives, 3 Chinese, and 5 Japanese 
are employed. 

The white fishermen are paid $50 a month, and board; the native fishermen get 
$1.50 a day, or practically $45 a month, for they are paid even if detained, and while 
board is not stipulated they practically get it. Laborers generally have $1 a day, 
but about 10 of them, who have been employed a long time and are faithful, having 
the more difficult work to do, receive $1.50 per day. Boys are paid 50 cents a day. 
A good native fisherman or laborer makes about $200 a season. All wages are paid 
in cash, the company disbursing $10,000 to $15,000 a year to the natives and the few 
white men who make Killisnoo their home. 

The factory is ready for operation from July 1 to December 31. 
A barrel of herring weighing 200 pounds contains from 700 to 800 fish. The 
price of pressed oil is 30 cents a gallon, crude oil 25 cents a gallon, the refuse of the 
pressed oil 20 cents a gallon. The guano brings from $25 to $27 per ton. The oil 
goes largely to San Francisco, New York, and England, and is used for tanning, the 
manufacture of soap, and adulterations. A considerable portion of the guano is sold 
in Hawaii. 

During the spawning season the herring are very poor and furnish no oil; it is 
not until June, when their food appears, that they commence to fatten. In that 
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month one barrel of herring will furnish about half a gallon of oil^ sometimes less; 
from this time the oil increases until the early part of September, when about 3^ 
gallons of oil are obtained from one barrel of fish. It then decreases, and in December 
a barrel of fish will furnish about 2 gallons of oil. 

One hundred barrels of herring make 2^ tons of dry fish-guano. This is simply 
fish refuse dried in retorts after the oil has been extnicted, and containing 8 to 10 per 
cent of moisture. 

In 181H) the output was as follows : From 27,750 barrels of herring there were made 
90,050 gallons of oil and 550 tons of guano. This is the smallest output of oil since 
the second year of operation. 250 half-barrels of herring, 25 barrels of salmon, and 150 
half-barrels of salmon bellies were salted. 

At the time of our visit the oil and guano works were running to their full capacity, 
and the statistics for 1897 could not then be obtained. Later it was learned that the 
catch for 1897 amounted to 35,000 barrels of herring, from which 125,000 gallons of 
oil were prepared, valued at 26 cents per gallon, 780 tons of fish fertilizer valued at 
$27 per ton, and 950 half-barrels of salt herring valued at $3.50 per half-barrel. The 
season was poor, owing to stormy weather. 

The herring of southeast Alaska are small, but in season are rich in oil and of 
delicious flavor. They are found in many localities running in immense schools, some 
years in smaller numbers, in fact .almost disappearing where formerly they were 
abundant, and ai)pearing in localities not visited before, only to return after several 
years to their former feeding-grounds. As herring are food for other fishes, and as it 
is said of these fish that they are fimnd where the bait is, so it may be said that herring 
go with iheir bait, which is said to be a small crustacean occurring in some places in 
myriads. 

In April the herring come to the shores in countless numbers to spawn, deposit- 
ing their eggs in the sea grass, rock weed, and on the bushes hanging in the water. At 
this time the Indians plant hemlock twigs at the low- water mark, where they become 
covered with spawn, after which they are gathered in canoe loads. The spawn is 
heaped ui>on the twigs, to which it a<lheres in grapelike clusters, which are sometimes 
called '^Alaska grapes," and is consumed by the natives in large quantities, either 
fresh or dried, and cooked as occasion demands, and for winter use. Usually it is 
eaten with rancid oil, which is the sauce that goes with all their delicacies, even with 
berries. 

For many years the inlet at Kootznahoo has been the favorite resort for herring, 
though lately they seem less abundant. They are found in great numbers on the 
northern shore of Kuiu Island and at times many are taken in the vicinity of Juneau. 
The steamer Dolphin cruises through all the interior waters and makes a catch wherever 
heniiig are found. Cetaceans, halibut, king salmon, and other fish follow the schools 
and consume immense numbers. 

The Indians use the herring only during the time they are present in their waters, 
cui-ing none for winter food. In catching them for their own use a long stick or pole 
having at the end, and for some distance from it, a large number of sharp-pointed 
nails, is swept through the water, with a paddle-like motion, like a rake, impaling the 
fish on the nails. At the end of the movement the pole is brought over the canoe, 
given a shake which detaches the fish, and then thrust into the water again. In this 
manner a canoe load is quickly made. 
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Tlio fiilliiwiiig U the output of the company since its first operations at Killisnoo: 
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Tliu following shows tlie output of Halted salmon for 1897 : 
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Tlio rwlftsU antl Uumpbacks salted here are puwhiksed from Indians, who take 
(b«ni with st'ines iu t\w small streams in the vicinity, tlie redtish from tlie middle of 
June to the l>egiiiuiug of August, and the humpbacks from July 15 to August 15. 
The king salmon and cohoes am taken entirely by trolling. An ordinary salmon hook, 
buite«l with tVesh herring placeil lengthwise over the hook, is nsed. The bent results 
are obtainetl near the schiH>ls of herring. The king salmon seem to follow and feed 
U|M>» thou), and .cau be taken at all times when the herring are in, bnt they are more 
abumlant in i-ertalu months In April and May they are plentiful enough for local 
oitusamption. Salting Is oouimenced in June, and coatinned tlirougboat Jaly and 
August, ur until the herring run in such large numbers that all the force most be 
eutpluytn) in making gtuiuo aud oil. The king salmon, however, continue abandant 
aud aiv taken, though in dimiiiishiug numbers, until January. There is no reconl of 
the eapture of any iu February, but several have been canght iu March, and they can 
prol>ably be tttken every mouth in the year; bnt iu the late winter, when everything is 
4H>Yerv4l with snow and lee, no attempt is made to catch tish in any way. All king 
saluiou taken here are iu prime condition. A number 8e«u on September 20 appearetl 
as though treeh tVom the sea. The spawn was not advanced toward ripening, and the 
sloutachs were full of herrtug. It is said that on the herring groond on the northern 
side of Kuin Island, when the steamer is l>'ing to, waiting for the fish to school, 
kiug salmon aiv captor^ at times iu considerable uambers on an ordinary hand line 
baited with herring. In iVtober, from the wharf at Killisooo, king salmon from 10 
to 13 inches long are frettueutly taken with hand lines (withoBt sinkers) twited with 
hernng. tu Florence Bay, tustde of I'oiut Hayes, on the opposite shore, the Indians 
take targe numbers of small king Sainton on hand lines during the fall of the year. 

Oohows are also taken ou tivlls. but the season is short, usually from Joly 13 and 
througbout August. 

i'oddsh lue &>amt in the vit.-init^' of Killtsnoo. but not in paying nambers. The 
company has ^>uietiuics salted 50 Ixtrrels a year, from the latter port of May to the 
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15th of August. Several years ago preparations were made to take codfish on a large 
scale, but the venture was unprofitable, it is believed that with a large equipment, 
and fishing over a wide area, 50 tons might be taken in a season. 

Only very general information could be obtained at Killisnoo in reference to the 
salmon streams in the vicinity, and an investigation of the localities will be necessary 
to determine their importance. 

BARTLETT BAY, 

This is an arm of (rlacier Bay, on Icy Straits. In 1890 a cannery was built on the 
bay by the Bartlett Bay Packing Company, and oi)erated by Williams, Brown & Co., 
of San Francisco. A saltery was conducted here prior to that date, and in 1889 a 
pack of 4,300 cases was made in a crude way. Cans were carried to the locality, 
cookers improvised, and the pack was made by hand. In 1890 the cannery was built, 
and a pack made that and the following year, but none subsequently. The cannery 
entered the pool of the Alaska Packing Association of 1892, and was one of the can- 
neries of the Alaska Packers' Association in 1893. In 1894 it was dismantled, the 
buildings were pulled down, and the place abandoned. 

CIIILKAT. 

A long narrow peninsula projects into the head of Lynn Canal, forming two bays 
or inlets. The eastern one, called Chilkoot Inlet, again divides, the western arm 
receiving Chilkoot River; the eastern arm continues about 10 miles farther to the 
northward under the name of Taiya Inlet, and has at its head the villages of Dyea and 
Skagway. The western arm, or bay, of Lynn Canal, called Chilkat Inlet, receives the 
waters of the Chilkat about 9 miles from Seduction Point (the end of the peninsula). 

In 1880, when it appeared that the salmon of the Columbia were becoming scarcer, 
with no adequate steps to restock the river, Mr. M. J. Kinney, then and now one of 
the large i)ackers on the Columbia, started incjuiries elsewhere with reference to future 
business. In 1882 he had the Chilkat territory prospected for fish, built a hut at 
Pyramid Harbor, and in 1883 he erected a cannery, under the name of the Chilkat 
Packing Company, on the eastern shore of the inlet, about a mile below the site now 
occupied by the cannery of the Chilkat Canning Company. A pack was made that 
year. The cannery changed hands several times, and finally was burned in 1892, and 
not rebuilt. The site is now owned by the Alaska Packers' Association. The cannery 
packed every year from 1883 to 1891, both inclusive, except in 1888, when it was closed, 

A cannery known as the Chilkat Canning Company was built in 1889 by Messrs. 
Hugh Murray and David Morgan at Chilkat Village, on the eastern side of the inlet, 
and inside of Pyramid Island. It was operated from 1889 to 1893, and then sold to 
the Alaska Packers' Association and closed. It has not been operated since 1893, but 
is held as a reserve by the association. It has a capacity of about 800 cases a day. 

PYRAMID HARBOR. 

Pyramid Harbor is on the western side of Chilkat Inlet, 1 J miles south of Pyra- 
mid Island, and consists of a small cove in which two or three vessels may find 
anchorage. The cannery of the Pyramid Harbor Packing Company is on the south- 
ern shore of the cove. It was built in 1883 by the Northwest Trading Company, at 
the time that company was established at Killisnoo, and operated in 1883 and 1884. 
It was idle in 1885, and in 1888 was sold to D. L. Beck & Sons, of San Francisco, and 
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operated by that firm. In the spring of 1889 it was burned, but. was rebuilt at once 
and a pack was made that year. In 1892 the cannery was a member of the Alaska 
Packiug Association, operated that year, and in 1893 it joined the Alaska Packers' 
Association. It was afterwards enlarged, utilizing some of the machinery of the 
Bartlett Bay cannery. It is the i)nly cannery that has made a pack in this vicinity 
since 1893. It has a capacity of 1,600 cases a day. 

In 1896 14 whites and 87 Chinese were employed in the cannery. The company 
employed 60 white fishermen, and received fish from about 200 natives. The cannery 
fishermen used 12 gill nets, each 200 fathoms long by 16 feet deep, 8i^-inch mesli, 
valued at 65 cents per fathom, for king salmon, and 46 gill nets, each 300 fathoms 
long by 10 feet deep, O^iuch mesh, valued at 65 cents i>er fathom, for redfish. The 
steamer Elsie^ of 38 tons, with a crew of 5, and valued at (16,000, and the steamer 
Lillianj of 20 tons, with a crew of 4, valued at $8,800, were employed. The chartered 
ship Invincible^ of 1,394 net tons^ with a crew of fishermen, was used for transporting. 
Four lighters valued at (50 each, 48 Columbia river boats valued at (200 each, and 
several skiffs were also used. 

The following table gives the statistics for 1896 and 1897, so far as obtainable: 



Species. 



Bedflsh 

Cohoes 

King salmon 



1896. 



Cases 
packed. 



44,044 

612 

2,800 



Average 
namber 
per case. 



10.3 
7.5 
3.1 



Dates. 



June 25 to Sept 12. 
Aug. 28 to Sept. 12. 
May 25 to Jane 25 . 



1897. 



No. of 
fish. 



321, 517 
11, 123 
14,796 



Cases 
packed. 



31,241 
1,488 
4,727 



Average 
number 
per case. 



Dates. 



10.3 
7.5 
3.1 



June 25 to Sept. 13 
Aag. 29 to Sept. 13 
May 28 to Juue 28 



In 1897 the same equipment was used. At the beginning of the season the same 
number of white fishermen was employed, and the fish were received from about 300 
natives. After the gold excitement reached Pyramid Harbor mauy white fishermen 
left for the Klondike and many Indians left to freight across the passes. 

The Chinese contract price was 40 cents per case. The fish obtained for this 
cannery, as well as for those others that had previously operated here, all came from 
the Taku, Ghilkat, and Chilkoot rivers. 



TAKU RIVER. 

The Taku Eiver is one of the largest of southeast Alaska, and empties into the 
inlet of the same name about 12 miles southeast of Juneau. King salmon, redfish, 
and cohoes run in the river, but on account of the wide expanse of the mouth, and the 
ice in the inlet, which is discharged constantly from the adjacent glacier, fishing 
can not be carried on profitably. The river is said to be navigable for canoes for a 
distance of 50 miles. It has a strong current and many tributaries, some of which 
are said to be lake outlets. As soon as the ice breaks up in the river (usually about 
May 25) the fishing for king salmon commences, and all that are packed at Pyramid 
Harbor are taken in the Taku, except a few stragglers that appear around the Ghilkat 
very early in the season, which can hardly be called a run. The cannery usually 
expects to pack about 3,500 cases. These fish are all taken with drifting gill nets by 
white fishing crews. About 15 per cent of the king salmon are whitemeated. The 
largest ever taken weighed 78 pounds, ^o other species are fished for in the Taku. 
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As soon as the redfish commence to ran (aaually about Jane 25), the king-salmon 
fishing ceases and the gear for redfish is put out, not because the king salmon stop 
running at that time, but because the redfish are more profitable, 

GHILKAT BIVEB. 

The Chilkat Kiver comes after the Stikiiie, Taku, and Unuk in size. It empties 
into the head of Chilkat Inlet over the extensive McGlellan Flats. Canoes go some 
distance above Klukwan, the largest and principal Chilkat village. The Chilkat, 
while draining an extensive glacial region, has no tide-water glaciers around its 
mouth, and therefore is not obstructed by ice during the summer. The lower river 
valley is large and wide, but the water at ordinary stages is confined to a few 
channels, which flow around sand banks and marshy and wooded islands. The river 
proper has its source in the high ranges to the northwestward, near the headwaters 
of the Alsek. At Klukwan, about 20 miles above its mouth, the Chilkat receives as 
a tributary the water of the Tsirku, an outlet to Chilkat Lake. The lake is 5 miles 
long, and its greatest width is 1 mile. Its feeders are said to be spawning-beds for 
large numbers of redfish. 

Most of the redfish are taken by the cannery fishermen with drift gill nets. 
Columbia river boats are used, each manned by two white men, or one white man and 
one native. The fishing is carried on in Chilkat Inlet between Glacier Point and 
McClellan Flats, a range of about 7 miles. The average catch for the seikson by the 
cannery fishermen during the past four years has been 300,000 redfish. The fish- 
ermen receive $100 for working the ship to Alaska and return to San Francisco, and 
3 cents is paid the boat outfit for each king salmon, redfish, or coho taken; the men 
are boarded by the cannery. The cannery, besides obtaining fish from this source 
under its own supervision, purchases fish from the Ciiilkat and Ohilkoot Indians. 

The Indians fish from canoes moored to posts, or from platforms built over the 
streams. They use a large gaff (common among all Alaska Indians), consisting of 
an unbarbed hook about 4 inches across the bend, secured to a pole 10 or 12 feet long. 
This is thrust into the water, and when the Indian feels or sees a fish, he impales it 
and drags it ashore. When fish are plentiful the hook is simply dragged through 
the water. A hirge number of the fish from the Chilkoot are taken in this way. 

OHILKOOT BIVEB. 

Chilkoot Eiver empties into the head of Chilkoot Inlet and is the outlet of 
Chilkoot Lake. It is about IJ miles long in a general northwest-and-southeast 
direction, and is one of the smaller streams of Alaska, but has a large run of redfish. 
The lake is about 2} miles long and 1 mile wide, and is fed by glacial streams. More 
redfish are taken at Chilkoot than at Chilkat, as the fish are confined to a single broad 
channel and are more easily captured. Tlie Chilkoot may be classed with streams 
like Iletta, Karta Bay, and Naha Bay. In 1896 the run of fish in this stream was so 
large that the cannery was obliged to limit the number purchased of each Indian 
fisherman to 100 per day. 

The Chilkoot Indians supplie<l the Pyramid Harbor Cannery in 1894 with 62,284 
redfish; in 1895 with 68,000; in 1896 with 159,000; and in 1897 with 48,000. The 
Chilkat Indians furnished 30,872 in 1897, this being the first year since 1893 that they 
supplied any fish. Four years ago they demanded 10 cents a fish, and as the cannery 
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refused to pay this amount, the Indians declined to furnish any fish. In 1897 a com- 
promise was effected, the cannery steamer calling at the mouth of the Ghilkoot and 
paying 6 cents a fish. The Chilkats deliver at the cannery and receive 8 cents a fish. 

The small number taken in 1897 is due to the Klondike excitement. Most of the 
Indians stopped fislung and went to Dyea and Skagway to freiglit over the passes. 
About half of the white fishermen also left for the gold fields. 

From the large number of redfish taken in Ghilkat Inlet it is probable that the 
river is a very prolific redfish stream, but it is so broken in its course that fishing is 
very difficult. The earliest fish are a few king salmon, followed, tlie latter part of 
June, by the redfish, which continue running until late in September, when the dog 
salmon come in so thick and the redfish decrease to such an extent that it is barely 
profitable to take them. The humpbacks also run in large numbers in September. 
The Ghilkat redfish are regarded by packers as the choicest in Alaska. 

The run in the Ghilkoot begins a little later than in the Ghilkat. The redfish in 
both streams are about the same average weight and size, but fishermen claim that 
they can recognize a difference in shape, and it is stated that a Ghilkoot fish is very 
rarely found on the Ghilkat side of the peninsula, and vice versa. 

Seines have been tried unsuccessfully, probably because there are no good 
seining beaches. 

A sturgeon was taken in the Taku in 1896 weighing 12 pounds, and one in the 
Ghilkat the same year of similar weight. No steelheads have been noticed, but Dolly 
Varden trout are numerous during the season. 

It was learned from white people in the vicinity that the Indians also use nets in 
both rivers, blocking all the channels and entering streams, in all directions, to make 
the catch, and that they fish on the spawning-grounds. It was also reported that not 
only is Lake Ghilkoot fished, but the spawning stream as well, and that traps have 
been placed in the lake under the guidance of an exi)ert. The gill-net fishermen are 
reported not to observe the weekly close season. 

With the Ghilkat region the examinations conducted in 1897 by the Albairons in 
southeast Alaska were finished. They include all the canneries and a number of the 
fisheries, but there are still a large number of streams to be examined in the future. 
There are said to be redfish streams entering Swanson Harbor, Bartlett, Dundas, and 
Taylor bays, Idaho Inlet, and Port Althorp. Probably none of these streams contain 
many redfish, otherwise the cannery at Bartlett Bay would not have been abandoned. 
At Port Althorp there was a saltery operated by Ford & Stokes, now said to be 
abandoned. At the southern entrance to Gross Sound is Yakobi Island, separated 
from Ghichagof Island by Lisianski Strait. Surge Bay makes in to Yakobi Island 
on the western shore, and has a stream fished some years by the Kedfish Bay cannery, 
from which as many as 16,000 redfish have been taken. South of Point Urey is a 
large sound or strait, with numerous arms, bordered by islands, rocks, and reefs, on 
the ocean side of Ghichagof Island. On this sound are Stranger Eiver, O'Hara Bay, 
Olsen Bay, and Smith Bay, having redfish and coho streams, and fished at times by 
the Bedtish Bay cannery. 
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PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND AND COPPER RIVER REGION. 

After leaving Ohtlkat there are no canneries until Prince William Sound is reached, 
or, as the locality is sometimes called, the Copper River Delta. As plenty of capital is 
ready to be placed in canneries, this long stretch hjis probably been well investigated. 
The absence of canneries would seem to imply the absence of fish, but the inaccessi- 
bility of the region probably accounts for the slight development of its fishery resources. 

The district has contributed G.6 per cent of the cannery output of Alaska since 
1889. Its share in 1897 was 5.7 per cent. 

The AlbatrosH called at Yakutat to make inquiries relating to the fisheries, but 
little information could be obtained. This village contains about .'^00 Indian inhabitants, 
and lies on the seaward slope of the great Fairweather Eange and the St. Elias Alps. 
The Indians obtain all their fish supply here, from a few small streams in the vicinity. 
They speak in glowing terms of the abundance of fish, but without any conception as 
to the numbers necessary for commercial purposes. There are several glacial streams 
emptying into Yakutat Bay, and all are said to carry king salmon. The fisheries are, 
however, entirely undeveloi)ed, and it would take at least a season's work to make 
even a partial examination of the waters. 

About 00 miles east of Yakutat the Alsek Eiver empties through a delta into 
Dry Bay. According to the Indians, this river carries a large number of king salmon, 
redfish, and cohoes. Between the Alsek and Yakutat four smaller rivers empty into 
lagoons or inside channel-ways which communicate with the sea through shallow 
channels, and all are said to contain many salmon in season. It is said that a canoe 
can be carried through these inside channels from Yakutat to the mouth of the Alsek, 
but there is no entrance seaward for a vessel. The combined catch of these rivers 
would perhaps be sufficient to supply a cannery, but their inaccessibility is an obstacle 
to success. 

Little is known of the fishing resources from Yakutat to Cape Suckling. Several 
streams flow into the sea along this line of coast, but they are probably inaccessible. 
In 1889, when twenty additional canneries were built in Alaska, four were located in 
the vicinity of the Copper River Delta, but only two are now in operation. 

LITTLE KAYAK ISLAND. 

In 1889 a company known as the Central Alaska Company built a cannery on 
Wingham or Little Kayak Island (also known as Mitchell Island), about 15 miles west 
from Cai)e Suckling. The cannery made a pack of 1,600 cases that year, and the 
following spring it was moved to Thin Point, on the southern side of Alaska Penin- 
sula. It operated during 1890 and 1891, and was absorbed by the Alaska Packing 
Association of 1892 and closed, and in 189.*) it joined the Alaska Packers' Association, 
but was no longer operated. In 1895 the available machinery was moved to Koggiung, 
on the Kvichak River, in Bering Sea, and utilized as a part of the plant of the Point 
Roberts Packing Company. 

The Peninsula Trading and Fishing Company built a cannery on Little Kayak 
Island in 1889 and packed 2,540 cases that year, and 14,200 cases in 1890. In the 
fall of 1890 and spring of 1891 it was moved to one of the sloughs of the Copper 

F. C. B., 1898—9 
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Biver Delta, known as Goquenhena, and operated under its former nanie« making a 
pack in 1891. It joined the Alaska Packing Association in 1892 and was closed, bat 
for some reason it did not join the Alaska Packers' Association of 1893. Since 1893 
it has been operated by the Pacific Steam Whaling Company. A change in the 
channel of the slough has made it diflicult of access, and the cannery was closed in 
1897. The machinery has been removed, and it is said that such as is available will 
be installed in the new cannery built in 1897 at Kenai, Cook Inlet. It had a capacity 
of about 1,200 cases a day. 

The Peninsula Trading and Fishing Company employed 40 white fishermen, 
20 white cannery-hands, and 60 Chinese in 1896. Ten gill nets were used, each 100 
fathoms long by 24 meshes deep, for king salmon, and 20 gill nets, each 200 fathoms 
long by 30 meshes deep, for redfish — all valued at $1 per fathom. The vessels 
employed by the company were the stern-wheel steamer Thlinketj of 30 tons, with a 
crew of 5, and valued at (10,000, and the launch Beaver y of 5 tons, with a crew of 3, 
and valued at $4,000. The ship America^ attached to the Orca cannery, was used in 
transportation. Two lighters, valued at (200 each, and 20 Columbia Biver boats, 
valued at (200 each, were also operated. 

The pack of 1896 was 20,558 cases of redfish, 10 to the case, from May 20 to July 
25, and 114 cases of king salmon, 2.5 to the case, from May 20 to June 1. 

ODIAK. 

In 1889 Messrs. Louis Sloss & Co., of San Francisco, built a cannery under the 
title of Pacific Packing Company, at the extreme eastern end of Prince William 
Sound, on the mainland east of Hawkins Island and on the northern side of a mud 
slough separated from Lake Eyak by a narrow neck of land, about three-fourths of a 
mile wide, and now called Odiak. This cannery has been operated every year 
since except 1892, when it joined the Alaska Packing Association and was closed. In 
1893 it entered the Alaska Packers' Association, and is now operated by that organi- 
zation. It has a capacity of about 1,500 cases a day. 

In 1897 the Pacific Packing Company employed 64 whites as fishermen, and 7 
whites and 66 Chinese in the cannery. The nets used comprised 32 sets of gill nets, 
450 fathoms per set, worth (1 per fathom — ^9^-inch mesh for king salmon, 6^inch mesh 
for echoes, and 6^ -inch for redfish. The vessels and boats employed were the screw 
steamer Pacific, 32 tons, crew 6, valued at (14,000; the stern-wheel steamer & B. 
Mathews, 165 tons, crew 6, valued at (14,000; the stern- wheel steamer Susannah, 18 
tons, crew 6, valued at (9,000; one lighter worth (250; 32 Columbia Biver boats 
worth (200 each, and 2 seine boats valued at (100 each. The ship Centennial, 1,139 
tons register, worth (20,000, served as a transport, with a crew of fishermen. 

The 1896 statistics for equipment were practically the same as for 1897, except 
that the chartered bark Gatherer, 1,377 tons, was used as a transport.. 

The following gives the statistics of the output of the Pacific Packing Company 
for 1896 and 1897 : 



Species. 


1896. 


1897. 


Total 
nnmber 
offish. 


Dates. 


Cases 
packed. 

29,500 

217 

9,910 

216 


No. of 

fish per 

case. 


Total 
nnmber 
offish. 


Dates. 
May 6 to Aug. 10 


Cases 
packed. 


No. of 

flab per 

ease. 


Redfish 

Cohoea 

Hamphacks .. 
King salmon.. 


282,138 

1,953 

217, 120 

817 


May 10 to Aug. 80.... 
Auff. 9 to 27 


9.6 
9. 
22. 
3.8 


170, 116 


13, 815 


li.7 


July 8 to Aug. 24 

May to June 14 


239,430 
906 


July 5 to AuK. 8 

May to June 13. . . . 


9,784 
202 


24.5 
4.8 
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The difference in the average number of fish to the case for the two years is due 
to waste. The number of fish received is the cannery count, and in the case of red- 
fish, in 1897, a large number was rejected, and probably the same was the case with 
the humpbacks in 1896. When the pack of a species is small, the number consumed 
by the cannery-hands and salted, though counted as part of the catch, makes a large 
difference in the number to the case. 



OBOA. 

The Pacific Steam Whaling Company in 1889 built a cannery on the southern 
side of the same mud slough on which the Pacific Packing Company located at Odiak, 
and nearly opposite the latter company's establishment. In the spring of 1895 it 
was moved to a more salubrious site on the mainland, now known as Orca, east-south- 
east firom the northern point of Hawkins Island, and about 4 miles north of its former 
location. This cannery has been operated every year except 1892, when it entered 
the pool of the Alaska Packing Association and was closed. It did not join the 
Alaska Packers' Association in 1893. It has a capacity of about 1,500 cases a day. 
In 1896, GO white fishermen were employed, and 25 whites and 65 Chinese in the can- 
nery. The Chinese contract was 42 cents per case, and in addition the tester received 
$40 a month and the boss $50 a month. Thirty sets of gill nets were used, 350 fathoms 
to the set, valued at $1 per fathom; mesh, 9^-inch for king salmon, O^-inch for echoes, 
and G^-inch for redfish. Three seines, each 150 fathoms long, valued at $1 per fathom, 
were also used. 

The company, in 1897, etnployed 86 white fishermen and 17 whites (including 
a doctor), 6 natives, and 81 Chinese in the cannery. The fishermen used 43 sets of 
gill nets, 450 fathoms per set, 9^-inch mesh for king salmon, 6^inch for echoes, and 
G^-inch for redfish, all valued at $1 per fathom. 

Three steamers were employed in 1897, the Wolcottj 199 tons net, crew 9, value 
$25,000; and the Wildcat and Thlinketj both stern- wheel, 50 tons each, crew 5 each, 
and valued at $10,000 each. The ship Americaj 1,909 net tons, with a crew of fisher- 
men, was chartered. Two lighters valued at $250 each, 43 Columbia Biver boats at 
$200 each, and 3 seine boats at $100 each were also used. The equipment statistics 
were about the same in 1896 as for 1897, but only 30 Columbia Kiver boats were used 
in 1896 instead of 43, and the steamer Thlinket was used by the Peninsula Trading 
and Fishing Company, and the Wolcott had not been purchased. 

The following table gives the statistics of the pack of the Pacific Steam Whaling 
Company at Orca for 1896 and 1897 : 







SpocieH. 


No. of 
finh. 


RedfiHh 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks .. 


222.157 
29, 909 
91,060 



1896. 



Dates. 



No. of 

caaes 

packed. 



May 15 to Jaly 31 . . . 
Auk- 13 to Sept. 14.. 
Jaly9to26 



23,445 
4,021 
4,855 



No. of 

fish per 

caae. 



9.5 
7.6 

18.7 



1897. 



No. of 
flnh. 



201. 371 
25,005 
02,800 



Dates. 



May 13 to July 31.. 
Aug. 14 to Sept. 12. 
July 9 to Aug. 5... 



No. of 

cases 

packed. 



21.197 
3,414 
3,416 



No. of 

fish per 

caae. 



9.5 

7.5 
18.7 



A few king salmon were taken each year, but these were packed with the redfish. 
In 1896, 285 cases of redfish were packed in May, 13,785 in June, and the remainder 
in July. In 1897, 3,600 cases of redfish were packed in May, 14,486 cases in June, 
and the remainder in July. The echoes are packed up to the closing of the cannery, 
and run much later, though not in paying quantities. 
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in 1896, 3,000 cases of redfish were taken in seines in Prince William Sound and 
the remainder in gill nets from the Copper River Delta. Of the cohoes, half were 
taken in seines and half in gill nets. 

The Indians say that after the cannery closes there are plenty of fish. 

The terms of the Pacific Steam Whaling Company with their fishermen are as 
follows: Of the number employed, 20 are paid $40 each for taking the vessel with the 
outfit from San Francisco to the cannery, and back in the fall with the pack. From 
the beginning of the fisliing season until it closes, each fisherman receives $15 i>er 
month and board, and the cannery pays to each boat outfit (2 men) 3 cents each for 
redfish and cohoes, 10 cents for king salmon, and $5 per 1,000 for humpbacks. 

Fishermen to make good wages should take 10,000 fish to a boat (2 men) during a 
season, and this catch was formerly quite frequent, but large catches are very rare 
now, and there is much complaint among the fishermen. In 1890, with 150 fathoms of 
web they could average from 7,000 to 8,000 fish to a boat, and now with 450 fathoms 
of web they barely average half that number. 

As these two canneries at Orca and Odiak were built the same year, have 
operated during the same periods, and fish over the same localities, the remarks in 
reference to the fishing are applicable to both. The fish are taken in two entirely 
different sections, differing but little in distance, yet widely in their runs and fishing 
methods. The canneries are located on the dividing line separating the two sections 
and are accessible to both. Bounding Cape Whiteshed to the eastward extends the 
Copper River delta, which is the gill-net fishing-ground, similar to the fishing in the 
large rivers of Bering Sea, while to the westward extends Prince William Sound 
which represents the drag-seine fishing, a counterpart of southeast Alaska, with its 
many small streams, each affording a few fish. 

In 1889 the two canneries on Little Kayak Island drew their fish from the Copi>er 
River delta and the rivers in the vicinity of Little Kayak, In 1890, after the removal 
of the Central Alaska Company to Thin Point, the Peninsular Trading and Fishing 
Company made its pack from the same source. After its removal to Coquenhena, 
and until dismantled in 1897, its fish supply came from the Copper River delta. 

The first pack, about 20,000 cases in 1889, was made by the two canneries at 
Odiak almost entirely from the lake and river at Eyak. In 1890 the fish were 
obtained from Eyak Lake and River, Mountain Slough, a branch of the latter, Glacier 
River, and Algonek Slough in the delta, and from Miner's River and Cheuiga in Prince 
William Sound. As fish became scarce, fishing operations were extended as far east- 
ward as Chilkhat River (not to be confounded with the Chilkat River at the head of 
Lynn Canal) a distance of about 75 miles by steamer; to the westward all the streams 
in Prince William Sound were reached, a run for the steamers of from 85 to 90 miles. 
The main source of supply, however, now comes from the Copper River delta, which 
includes Eyak River on the west and Chilkhat River on the east, though neither takes 
its source from the Copper River. 

The great flats that make offshore between Point Steel and Kayak Island have 
no doubt been formed by the detritus from the Copper River, and are usually spoken 
of as its delta. 

The first stream along the shore eastward from the canneries is Mountain Slough, 
an outlet or slough of Eyak River, having its mouth in the corner of the bight formed 
by the headland, of which Cape Whiteshed is the terminal point, and the mainland 
extending to the westward from Copper River. About a mile to the eastward is the 
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mouth of Ryak Hivor, the main outlet to the luke; 5j miles farther east is Glacier 
Biver, and the same distance beyoud is Algoiiek Sloagti, the first or westeru sloagh 
of Copper Eivcr. After that coiue Pete Dalil Slough, Big River, Coqiionhena, Cot- 
tonwoo<l Point, Little UivHr, (ius Wilson Slough, and Marten Kiver, all sloughs of 




Jlat^SAIteAevf^AKr 



^Sff S*e//M 



Skeb-h of Viriaity of Otcft ftnrt OilJAk. 

Copper River. Tlie distance from Glacier River to Marten Kiver is about 40 miles by 
steamer. About 15 miles to tlie eastward of Marten Biver is Oiilkhat Kiver, which is 
an outlet to two or more lakes and is the easternmost stream dow fished by the 
canneries. 

COl'PEE RIVER. 

Copper River, iklxmt 20 miles from tbo marshes forming the coast line, breaks into 
a delta and discharges its waters through numerous sloughs, the principal ones beiug 
those just mentioned. The tide ettbs and Hows for a long distance through the 
sloaghs, and they not only receive the river and tidal waters, but iu addition tliose 
sloughs bordering the highlands and mountains receive the discharges from small 
lake outlets and clacial streams. It is probable that few except king salmon ascend 
a great distance up Copi>er Biver jiroper, finding tlieir spawiniig-beds iu the lower 
tributaries. Bordering the delta, and as far hn Point Steel on the west and Kayak on 
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the east, are great sand and mad flats extending from 3 to 6 and more miles from 
the shore and marshes. Most of these flats are dry at low water, bat they have 
channel-ways through them seaward from the larger sloughs, and shallow channels 
and pools between them which admit the passage of light-draft stern- wheel steamers. 
It is probable that Copper Biver originally discharged into a large irregular bay, which 
gradually filled and formed the present delta, and the flats outside are merely the 
foundations for its farther expansion seaward. 

The conditions here admit gill-net fishing only, which is done by drifting with 
Columbia River boats, 2 men and 450 fathoms of web constituting an outfit. There 
are stations or bunk-houses at different points within the sloughs, where the fishermen 
live and from which the catch is taken to the canneries by the small stern-wheel 
steamers calling for them. These steamers, of which there are two at each cannery, 
have a draft; of 24 inches and navigate the shallow waters of the delta. At low water 
they are frequently aground. 

The king salmon packed at the canneries are obtained in the delta, and commence 
to run about May 6; scattering ones are taken all summer. While this pack has 
never been very large, the catch has decreased rapidly during the past few years, 
and to such an extent that in 1896 some of the interior Indians were reported to be 
on the verge of starvation on account of this scarcity of king sa4mou, which forms a 
large item of their food. In 1897 there was great rejoicing among the Stick Indians 
when they heard that the cannery at Coquenhena would not be operated. It seems 
hardly probable, in a locality where the natural conditions permit only fishing by gill 
nets, that the fishermen should have caused this decrease, yet it is said that the nets 
are placed at such short intervals that they lie almost back to back and side by side. 

The following catches of king salmon, from the books of the Pacific Steam 
Whaling Company, show the number taken per year by one cannery : 



Year. 


Datea. 


Number. 


Year. 


Dates. 


Number. 


1890 


May 5 to Jnne 30 

Apr. 27 to Jane 30 

Cfoaed 


5,491 
6,185 


1894 


May 11 to Jnne 30 

May 8 to June 29 

May 15 to June 30 

May 10 to Jane 30 


4,404 

5,929 

590 

1,049 


1891 


1895 


1892 


1896 


1893 


May 2to Jiuie30 


8,674 


1897 







The mud slough on which both canneries were originally located is less than half 
a mile in length and inaccessible at low water. During the packing season, when 
the mud banks are covered with salmon ofial and refuse, they become very foul, and 
were it not for the myriads of gulls which act as scavengers, it is difficult to see hovir 
any one could live in the locality. 

Three-fourths of a mile distant from the cannery at Odiak, in a general northeast 
direction over a low neck of laud, is the head of the southwest arm of Lake Eyak. A 
tramway from the cannery extends to this point and terminates on a small wharf ou 
the lake shore. The lake is T-shaped; that is, there are three arms, each widening 
toward the junctioii and extending in northwest, southwest, and southeast directions 
respectively. These arms are about 2^ miles long with an extreme width of about 
a mile, with the main body or junction much enlarged. The shore line is rocky, the 
banks are heavily wooded, and in places are high and steep where they run directly 
into the mountain masses. There are many places which are quite shallow, rocky 
in some instances, and with gravel and sand bottom in others. The surface of the 
lake is ou a level with the highest tide; indeed, tide water sometimes backs into the 
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lake. It is fed by a number of cascades and streamlets, with one large, rapid stream 
discharging throagh a delta at the head of the northwest arm, and a small stream, 
which during the dry season loses itself through the marsh and gravel, on the north- 
east side of the lake directly opposite the southwest arm. At the western side of the 
southeast arm is the lake outlet. It flows in a general south and southeast direction 
for a distance of from 5 to 6 miles, with a width of 200 feet, emptying into the sea on 
the western side of the delta of Copper River. 

The banks of the outlet (Eyak Biver) are generally rocky, with projecting, wooded 
ridges, though in places they are of clay, and grassy. The current at low water is 
strong, but at liigli water slack, and at the highest tides it is an inflowing stream. 

About 3 miles from the 
lake the river receives 
from the eastward the 
whitish waters of a glacial 
stream of considerable 
size, and below this point 
a slough, before referred to 
as Mountain Slough, opens 
from the main river and 
carries some of the water 
in its own channel, dis- 
charging about a mile to 
the westward of the river. 
For several years 
Eyak Kiver and Lake 
formed a highway for 
lighters and the smaller 
vessels engaged in trans- 
porting fish from the delta, 
Tbey were carried direct 
to the wharf at the head 
of the southwest arm, and 
thence shipped by tram to 
the cannery. It was found 
more economical, however, 
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Sketch of Lake Eyak. 



to run the steamers around Cape Whiteshed, direct to the canneries, and no fish, 
except those carried by small boats, are now transported by way of Eyak Lake and 
River. The newer stem- wheel steamers have been built much larger, and it would be 
hazardous to use them on the former route. 

The large entering stream at the head of the northwest arm of the lake discharges 
its whitish snow, or glacial waters, into the lake through a delta in which the larger 
Streams are from 25 to 35 feet wide, and several feet deep, flowing with a rapid current 
over sandy and pebbly beds; the banks are pebbly, bare in some places, covered with 
grass in others, and the growth of trees and shrubs increases as the streams are 
ascended. It seems an ideal spawning-ground, vast in extent, and with abundance 
of water, yet very few salmon were seen. The party, perhaps, did not ascend high 
enough to find the actual spawning-beds, but in any event there should have been 
large numbers of dead fish encountered; not above a dozen, however, were seen, 
only enough to show that they do go there. Possibly the water is too cold, yet the 
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I'fiw ti»U seen would mOioute tbut it is not, and tbis st^arcity of salmon uiuy Ue owiii^ 
t(> tliu wanton tUhiiig of tbe lake. On the tiortbe»Nt shore is a Hinall Rtreum whii;li, 
during the time of oiir vmt-, had no How of surface water; large iKtole atood in tbo 
p-ftvelly bed. Around the inoutb a fuw dead fish were seen; in fact, the lake no where 
showed an abnndance of salmon. 

Ou the western bank of the Hontheant arm of the lake, near the outlet, in au 
Indian's uhiutk, and at the time of our visit » number of Indians were smoking aud 
drying humpbacks and tuhoos. Below the shack is a rather ueat log uabtn vritb 
drying racks for nets around it, atid a short distauue beyond is a board tishlug-liat 
used for storing nets. In dilferent parts of the lake stakes were projecting al>ove the 
snrfaoo, and near the outlet they were especially numerous, their use being f|ait« 
evident. At^ross the outlet at the lake and back for a distance of nearly hiilf ii luile 
were lines of beiivy stiike^ ninning across the channel, to which gill nets iire secured. 
These nets form an altnont iinpiissable barrier, itnd tlie wonder is that any lish over 




get through to the spawuiiig-grounds. Upon the arrival of the vessel no nets were 
found, but a few days before my visit an Indian trader I'rom the Copper River district 
came to Orca for his winter-trade stock: he said in passing this point — the head of 
the outlet—the nets were so thick he thought he would have to cut them in order to 
^ain a passage for his t>oat. 

LA.KK EVAK. 

Lake Kyak has lieen fished every year since the canneries have been in operation. 
The first year's pack was almost entirely from this source; but from » loi^ality once 
good for 200,0(W redfish— some say 250,000— it has dwindled down to ll,0(HI in 1807. 
Fishermen think that if the lake and river were not lished, the ajiproiudies tii the 
month could be made to yield 25,000 redfish in a short time. 
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From Lake Eyak the outlet flows a straight course for a mile in a south-southeast 
direction, and then turns about 1 point to the eastward. In this slight bend, on the 
left bank, the old native village of Kyak was located, it is now practically abandoned, 
the inhabitants having moved to Odiak, where they live in shacks and h)g-house8 
scattered along the line of the tramway. Quite a number of white men who fish for 
the canneries remain in the country all winter, not only here, but in Cook Inlet, 
Kadiak Island, and elsewhere, but there seem to be more here than at other places. 

It is said that a few salmon are obtained by the Indians in Lake Eyak during 
the winter months. The water being very (*x)ld, it is probable that the cohoes do not 
spawn until very late, and the Indians may catch these fish, or i>ossibly a few steel- 
heads may run here at this time. 

The natives in all parts of Alaska and the Aleutian chain prefer the fish well 
advanced toward spawning for their winter supply. In a country where the natives 
use rancid seal oil as a sauce for all delicacies, including strawberries and salmon 
berries, and bury salmon fresh from the sea for ten days or niore to make them 
thoroughly ripe and palatable, and where a putrid whale carcass furnishes the choicest 
tidbits, a salmon well-ripened under natural conditions might be thought the proper 
food to prepare for winter. The iclea is, however, that when taken from the spawning- 
ground they are in poor (condition from long fasting, and have very little fat or oil, so 
that the drying or smoking process is hastened. 

PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND. 

It is very diflicult, in the absence of charts or maps, to describe the fisheries of 
this section. Time jjermitted only a survey of the waters in the vicinity of the 
canneries. The waters are entirely unsurveyed, extend over a large area, and are not 
well known. Chart B may give some idea of the situation. 

The Copper River Delta, as before mentioned, is the principal source of fish 
supply for the canneries; the fish from Prince William Sound are simply an addition, 
and the total catch for all its streams would support only a very small cannery. The 
information regarding the streams of Prince William Sound was obtained from the 
cannery superintendents, masters of cannery steamers, and fishermen, modified some- 
what by carefully examining records whenever there was opportunity. 

The salmon streams of Prince William Sound resemble those of southeast Alaska, 
although as a rule they are inferior. The total C/atch for the whole district does not 
equal the catch of such streams as Quadra, Hetta, and others in a good season, and 
probably does not average over 125,(KK) redfish and 50,000 cohoes per season. The 
Pa<;ific Steam Whaling Company's cannery has never exceeded 32,000 redfish and 
35,000 cohoes per season from the sound. While there are many streams that contain 
humpbacks, they are not very plentiful in any one stream. In none do they run even 
as they do in the smaller streams of southeast Alaska, an<l they, as well as the redfish 
and cohoes, are decreasing yearly. In short, the district is poor in salmon, and the 
streams have been injured by injudicious and illegal fishing. 

Nor are the canneries the only drains upon the salmon streams. The Treasury 
Department has leased certain islands in Prince William Sound and alon;;: the Ahiska 
Peninsula to individuals and organizations for the purpose of breeding foxes, and 
thousands of salmon are cured annually for fox food. 
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The canneries at Orca and Odiak alone fish and have fished the streams of Prince 
William Sound for commercial purposes. Until 1897 they had a mutual agreement by 
which the streams of the sound were equally divided, and neither encroached upon 
the other's territory. In 1897, however, each cannery fished wherever it felt disposed. 

STREAMS OF FRINGE WILLIAM SOUND. 

After leaving Orca, rounding Hawkins Point, and passing through the narrows, 
on the starboard hand a large bay is seen making in to the northeast, known as 
Simpson Bay. It has several small arms and a few streams which combined are good 
for about 1,000 redfish, 2,000 echoes, and a few humpbacks. 

The next bay to the westward, making in to the northern shore, is known as Sheep 
or Jackson Bay. It has several humpback streams. 

Next in order to the westward is a large bay known as Port Gravina, which is a 
deep indentation with several arms. At the head of the main body is a large stream 
which in good seasons will produce about 25,000 echoes. There are two streams on 
the eastern side and three on the western side, all containing humpbacks. There are 
no redfish streams in the bay, but redfish sometimes school around the grassy fiats on 
the western side. It is reported that the stream at the head of the bay is barricaded. 

In Port Fidalgo are three humpback streams, and one of them also yields about 
5,000 echoes a year. 

In Port Valdes are also three streams containing humpbacks, one of whicli carries 
echoes. 

Inside of Glacier Island is a stream known as Billy's Hole, from which in some 
years 20,000 redfish have been taken. 

The next deep body of water westward is Salmon Sound, on the eastern side of 
which is Miner River, good for about 10,000 redfish. It is the outlet of two lakes, 
has been fished since the first year after the canneries were started, and has been 
continually barricaded. On the eastern side of Port Wells, inside of Esther Island, is 
a small stream which is also barricaded. It is capable of producing 3,000 redfish per 
year. 

North of Point Nowell, and inside of an island and a line of reefs, is a small stream 
known as Rubber Boot, which can be relied on for about 3,000 redfish annually. It 
is barricaded. 

Gheniga is between Rubber Boot and Point Nowell and has the largest run of 
redfish in Prince William Sound. In 1895 it furnished about 100,000, but a safe value 
is 50,000. It is said to be heavily barricaded. 

Jack Pot is a stream that empties into the head of the third inlet southwest from 
Point No well. It is the outlet to a large lake system and can produce annually about 
7,000 redfish. 

Somerset River, on the eastern side of Knight Island, is a small stream. A few 
thousand redfish may be obtained from it annually. 

Port Bain bridge has at its head an outlet to two lakes. The outlet carries redfish, 
but the product obtainable is unknown. 

This comi)letes the list of known salmon streams in Prince William Sound. As 
the cannery people are constantly striving to increase their packs, the steamers have 
prospected the locality very thoroughly, and it is believed that all the salmon streams 
of any value are known. The runs of fish are very uncertain, and as they vary largely 
from year to year, data of material value can not be obtained. No regular fishing 
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crews are kept at the distant points ; a stream U visited by a steamer and crew, and if 
fish are found schooling, the crew remain as long as a catch is made, visiting another 
locality if no fish are foand. 

Except Obenigs, the streams are all said to have small runs, and tbe pack of 
Prince William Soand fish is smalt. Fishing is done entirely by seines, bat any and 
every device is nsed that will facilitate the cateh. Fishermen and others iatfirested 
do not deny that the streams are barricadt-d. The law exempts Prince William Sound 
fi-om the weekly close season. Why this and some other places should be exempt is 
not understood, but from all rei>orta one would also fancy that the sound was exempt 
from the provisions against barricading. 

The following data were made up from the cannery books at Orca, and represent 
the mns of redflsh and oohoes in Prince William Sound in numbers large enough to 
warrant fishing. A few ran earlier and later, and in the case of cohoes it is probable 
that they run in considerable numbers after the cannery closes. 
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From Prince William Sound to Gape Elizabeth, the end of what is designated as the 
second district, there are no fisheries. There are very few inhabitants in this region, 
and little is known of its features. No streams having large onmbers of salmon are 
known to exist anywhere in this vicinity, otherwise canneries would be established. 
The largo bays on this broken and rugged coast probably receive tbe waters of 
numerous streams draining mountain sloi>eB and glaciers, and all may carry some 
(ulmon. Future investigation alone can determine their commercial value. 
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COOK INLET DISTRICT. 



This district extends from Gape Elizabeth to Cape Douglass. All the canneries 
that have been operated in Cook Inlet have been located on the eastern shore at 
two points, Kenai and Knssilof. In 1891 three canneries were in operation, but since 
that date only one. 

The climate of Cook Inlet runs to extremes in the different seasons. The 
summers are comparatively mild and sunny, and the winters very cold, the extreme 
temperature reaching 60<^ below zero over the surrounding country. Across the 
Kenai Peninsula, in Prince William Sound, the summers are wet, and in the winter 
extreme cold is not experienced. 

The Cook Inlet district is a very difficult one to fish. There are probably plenty 
of salmon to supply several canneries, but they are not only difficult to catch, bat the 
fisheries and the conditions attending the serving of the canneries are extremely 
hazardous. The tides and currents in the inlet are strong and treacherous, increasing 
in height and force as its head is approached, where the tide comes in with a bore 
which is extremely dangerous to small craft. Nearly every season some lives are' lost 
in the swift .currents of Cook Inlet. The whole section is unsurveyed. Shoals make 
out a long distance from the shore, and are continually changing. When the cannery 
people return in the spring of the year they find the shoals and fiats are much 
changed, and bowlders — sometimes of very large size — are noticed where they were 
not before, having been brought down by the large ice fioes. 

As frequent allusion is made to the very large king salmon taken in Cook 
Inlet, it may be mentioned that in 1897 the largest individual salmon ever known in 
the vicinity was caught at Kussilof ; it weighed just 68^ pounds, and lost 21 i>oands 
in dressing. It is said the fiesh of the coho is a deeper red here than at other places, 
and there is a marked difference between the large and small redfish, the latter being 
much rounder. 

The average pack of this district since 1882 is 6.5 per cent of the Alaska pack, 
and for 1897 it is 3.6 per cent. 

KAKNU BIVEB. 

Kaknu Biver takes its source from Lake Skillokh, on the western slope of the 
Kenai range of mountains, and fiows in a westerly direction for about 40 miles, 
emptying into Cook Inlet at Kenai, some 12 miles north of Knssilof. The river is said 
to have some large tributaries, and as a salmon stream has a greater value than the 
Knssilof. The cannery at Knssilof has three traps in this vicinity during the fishing 
season. The superintendent of the cannery, when asked as to the value of the two 
streams, said that they were both very uncertain; that the Kussilof ranged from 
nothing to 5,000 cases, and the Kaknu from 3,000 to 10,000 cases. The fish here 
average about 14 to the case. The Kaknu is undoubtedly the better stream, but the 
impression prevails that neither can be depended upon, and that it is exceptional to 
have a big run. Another authority stated that the Kaknu was good for 150,000 fish. 

Kenai was a place of considerable importance in the earlier days. The Redoubt St. 
Nicolas, a stockaded post, was established by the Russians in 1789 and several trading 
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companies bave been operated atl^his place. At present there is a small settlement 
of about 150 inhabitants. 

The cannery of the Northern Packing Company was built in 1888 on the eastern 
side of Oook Inlet, at Kenai, at the mouth of the Kaknu River, 51 miles above Anahor 
Point. It was o])erated in 1888, 1889, 1890, and 1891. In 1892 it joined the Alaska 
Packing Association, and it became a member of the Alaska Packers' Association 
in 1893. It has been closed since 1891, and some of the machinery has been utilized 
in the plant at Kussilof, but it is said that the cannery is in such condition that it can 
be placed in running order at short notice. It is held as a reserve, and has a capacity 
of about 800 cases a day. 

Buildings were completed for a cannery by the Pacific Steam Whaling Company 
at Kenai in the summer of 1897, near the cannery of the Northern Packing Company, 
but no machinery was installed. It was said that the machinery of the Coqueuhena 
cannery was to be placed in this plant in the spring of 1898, and the cannery was to 
be operated that season. It will have a capacity of about 800 cases a day. 

KUSSILOF BIYEB. 

The Kussilof River has its source in Lake Tustumeiia, a large body of water on 
tlie western slope of the mountain range that forms the dividing ridge on Kenai 
Peninsula, and flows in a general westerly direction througli bottom lands and timber 
for about 25 miles, emptying into Cook Inlet at Kussilof. It is said that the lake is 
fed by bottom springs and small streams. The river receives several tributaries, some 
of which are lake outlets. Little accurate information can be obtained of these 
waters. Hunters penetrate the interior after moose, mountain sheep, and bear, but 
their reports are vague and conflicting. The rise and fall of spring tides at Kussilof 
is over 30 feet, and tide water extends up the river for a distance of 6 miles, to a point 
where the flrst rapids are encr)untered. At low water the stream runs some distance 
into the inlet between high mud banks, with a bar at the end, which is bare at spring 
tides. The cannery is on the right bank, with some buildings on the river and some 
on the inlet. The river at this place is about 150 yards wide. 

The superintendent of the cannery stated that all their flsli were taken in the 
inlet, and that the rivers were not flshed at all, as flsh were not numerous enough to 
justify making preparation for them. He said that a number of years ago, before there 
was any law on the subject, he built a trap in the river proper, which took only 20,000 
fish during the entire season. 

In 1890 Mr. George W. Hume, of San Francisco, built a cannery at Kussilof on 
the right bank of the river, about half a mile above its mouth. It was operated in 
1890, 1891, and 1892. In the latter year it joined the Alaska Packing Association, in 
1893 it entered the Alaska Packers' Association, and in 1894 it was consolidated with 
the Arctic Fishing Company's plant. It has not been operated since 1892. 

In 1882 the Alaska Packing Company, of San Francisco, built a cannery at Kus- 
silof, on the right bank of the river at the mouth, utilizing in its construction the 
available machinery of a cannery built at Old Sitka by the Cutting Packing Company, 
of San Francisco, in 1878.* In 1885 this cannery was sold to the Arctic Fishing Com- 
pany. In 1890 the cannery ship, the Corea, was wrecked in Oook Inlet, and the 
cannery was not operated. In 1892 it joined the Alaska Packing Association and 



* The (Jld Sitka cannery made a pack in 1878 and 1879 and was then cloHe<l. 
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was ckMed, and in 1893 it c e ImwI Ihe Alaska Packers* AiworiatkHu and hM& been 
operated by that arganiratiop to the preseai fne. 

In 1897 the Aretie Fishing Company employed 3^ white fishennen. and in the 
cannery S whites. 2D nattresy and 100 Chinese. The fishermen nasd finr redfish 15 ^11 
nets, eaeh aO fiithoms lon^^ O^ineh 
mesh, 30 meshes deepv rained at f 1 
per fathom; also €>r king salmon, 15 
gin nets^ eaeh 50 lkthom« long, 9f inch 
mesh. 22 meshes deep. Talned at #1 per 
fiithom: ^ pile and web traps. 30 fret 
by50fSBet^narepi>ts.and leaders 3ilO 
to 7W feet long, rained at from #300 
tf> ^l^jOO eadk. Three steamers were 
empkiyed — the Jemrnie^ of 70 net tons^ 
with acrew of 6u and rained at #26,000; 
the Oi^m^ oi ^ tons, with a crew of 2, 
and rahied at #6.000: the Arthur^ of 
5 ^XLiy ^nth, a crew of '±f and rained at 
#ttIM. The chartered bark /Vauna. 
of 1U31 net tons, and with a crew of 
dAhermen. was^ used as a transiiort. 
Three sloop lighters worth #iOu each, 
I pOe^drirer worth #750, 1 coal scow 
rained at #500. 15 gill-net boats at #50 
each, and 6 trap scows at #50 each, 
were also employed. 

In 1806 the eqnifMnent was prac- 
taeaDy the same as for 1897, and th^ 
same hands were employed. 

The Chinese contract of the Arc- 
tic Fishing Company was 42^ centra a 
case. The fii^hermen receircd board, 
#30 a month, and } cent a case. A 
nnnber of these men remain in the 
ooontry during the winter, and hunt 
and trap: some are sqnaw men. The cannery ship remains at anchor in Tnjcedni 
Harbor, under Clusick L^land, on the western shore of the inlet, as the anchorage off 
the cannery is unsafe. 

The following gires the pack of the Arctic Fishing Company at Kussilof 
far imfi and 1807 : 
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This cimnery commences to pack when the ice leaves the inlet so that the nets 
and traps can be ased, osaally about May 25, and. closes aboat Augast 14. The first 
catch consists of king salmon and rediish, the latter in small numbers, but the com- 
bined product is sufficient to yield 50 to 100 cases a day. By July 1 the cannery 
generally has a pack of 8,000 to 9,000 cases, of which two-thirds are king salmon and 
the rest redfish. During July they expect to pack from 19,000 to 25,000 cases, of 
which 2,000 cases are king salmon, 2,000 cases cohoes, the remainder redfish; in 
August, to the 14th, they count on from 2,000 to 4,000 cases, nearly all of which are 
cohoes. 

The height of the run of the different species is as follows: King salmon, from 
June 10 to 27; redfish, from June 1 to July 25; cohoes, from July 20 until after the 
cannery closes; and humpbacks from July 15 to August 10. 

The cannery conducts all its fisheries, using traps and gill nets. The gill nets are 
used in the inlet by drifting in the strong tidal currents — on the eastern side from 
Anchor Point to the East Foreland, and on the western side from Kalgin Island to 
Tyonek (see Chart B). The current is very strong, so that the boats drift rapidly. 
The water is not clear. 

Fivetrapsare used in the vicinity of Kussilof and three near Kenai. They arebuilt 
in the usual way, with long leaders from the shore to deflect the fish into the S(]uare or 
heart at the end, which is in deeper water. They are driven in the spring and pulled 
up when the cannery closes, as no piling would stand the ice which moves in great 
masses in the inlet during the spring. 

The records of 1896 may give a general idea of the relative value of gill nets and 
traps in Cook Inlet. Of king salmon, 33 per cent were taken in traps and 67 per cent 
in gill nets; redfish, 87 per cent in traps and 13 i>er cent with gill nets; cohoes, nearly 
all in gill nets; humpbacks, nearly all in traps. 

OTHER LOCALITIES IN COOK INLET BEGION. 

Mr. G. D. Ladd operates a saltery a short distance above Tyonek. About 100 
barrels for local use would represent the total output in 1897. 

On the western shore, below Tyonek, three streams of considerable size are said 
to empty into Cook Inlet. These streams are no doubt known to the cannerymen, as 
the gill-net fishermen drift their nets from Kalgin Island to Tyonek. The fish value 
of tlie district is fairly well known, except in Kamishak Bay, which is difficult of 
access and is reported to be foul and dangerous to navigate. 

Two large rivers empty into Cook Inlet on the northern shore beyond the North 
Foreland — the Shushitna and the Knik; the former runs redfish and the latter king 
salmon. Very little is known of these localities. 
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THE KARLUK AND CHIGNIK DISTRICT. 



EXTENT AND CHARACTER OF THE REGION. 

TliiH district extends ft'oni Gape Douglas to Uiiimak Pass and includes the canDeries 
on Kadiak and Afognak islands, Ghignik Bay, and Thin Point. From Gape Douglas 
along the southern shore of the Alaska Peninsula to Ghignik Bay the coast is rugged 
and deeply indented, with high mountain masses impinging close upon the shore. 
Nearly all of these indentations probably receive streams that have salmon runs, but 
few of them are known to have redtish in numbers sufficient for commercial parpo>*e8. 
The canneries on Kadiak have prospected over this section and at times have sent a 
steamer to Kukak Bay and obtained a load of redfish. The canneries in prosi)ecting, 
or on information from the natives, will locate one or two men on a stream for a full 
season and provide them with means for salting, judging the value of the stream from 
their output and their report. The only canneries that have been operated in this 
locality from Gape Douglas to Ghignik have been on the islands of Kadiak and 
Afognnk. The bulk of the packing has centered around the mouth of Karlok Kiver, 
on the northwest side of Ka4iak Island, in latitude 57° 36' north, longitude 154^ 17' 
west, where more salmon are taken than at any other one place in Alaska. 

The output of this district during the past sixteen years represents 43.8 per cent 
of the total Alaska pa^k, Chignik furnishing 8.1 i)er cent. The ]>ercentage ha8 fallen 
off during the past few years, owing not so much to a reduction in the pack as to 
the increased output of southeast Alaska and Bering Sea. 

During the summer of 1889, in accordance with an act of Gongress directing the 
United States Gommissioner of Fish and Fisheries to investigate ^Hhe habits, abun- 
dance, and distribution of the salmon of Alaska, as well as the present condition and 
methods of the fisheries,'' a party com|)osed of Dr. Tarletou II. Bean, Mr. Livingston 
Stone, Mr. Franklin Booth, and Mr. R. E. Lewis spent the entire season on the islands 
of Kadiak and Afognak. The rei>ort upon their investigations is given in the Fish 
Gommission Bulletin for 1889. 

KARLUK. 

Gommercial fishing for salmon has been carried on at the mouth of the Karlnk 
liiver for the past thirty years. The first cannery was built in 1882; previous to that 
a few hundred barrels of salt salmon were annually put up. The earliest accoant of 
commercial fishing dates back to 1867, when three parties were engaged in salting 
salmon. In 1870 the Alaska Fur Trading Gompany and the Alaska Gommercial 
Gompany began to salt salmon — at first only to a limited extent, the output grad- 
ually increasing from year to year. From this small beginning grew the present 
great industry. 

Prior to 1880 no record was kept of the salmon taken. In that year fishing cM>m- 
menceil June 15 and ended September 22. The output amounted to 800 barrels of 
salt salmon and 100 half barrels of salted salmon-bellies. The s|)ecies taken was 
probably the red salmon (Oncarhynchus nerla). 

The catch at Karlnk in 1895 was approximately 1,762,000 redfish, in 1896 it was 
2,650,1KM), and in 1897 it was 1,867,000. The canneries usually count on packing 
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150,000 cases, which would take 1,800,000 redfish, and this is probably a fair estimate 
of the present capacity of the locality. It is generally believed, even by those inter- 
ested, that there is a gradual decline, though they still run in large numbers. In 
1890 several hauls on Karluk Spit yielded 75,000 salmon to the haul. Hauls of from 
25,000 to 30,000 fish are not unusual during the height of the run. It is said that 
some years ago 100,000 salmon were taken at a single haul on the spit. 

The fish are rather small; the general average is probably 5^ pounds in weight. 
In 1890 and 1897 the average number to the case was 12 fish; in 1897 it commenced 
at 17 to the case, changing to 15, and at the time of our visit, August 3 to 6, it was 13 
to the case. The first run of the season usually consists of very small fish. 

KARLUK RIVKR. 

The mouth of the outlet is in the middle of a curve in the shore line on the 
northwest side of Kadiak Island, facing Shelikof Strait, forming an open roadstea<l 
terminating on the west in a precipitous mountain mass, about 1,000 feet high, called 
Karluk Head, and on the east in a line of clifi's from 600 to 800 feet high. To the 
eastward of this so-called river mouth is a narrow shingle spit or bulkhead, making 
from the clifl's on the east, and closing what was once undoubtedly a narrow bay or 
estuary, forming it into a lagoon, of which the so called mouth is but the outlet. On 
this shingle spit four canneries have been located at different times, but only three 
are now operated. The spit is three fourths of a mile long with an average width of 
about 200 feet, the narrowest part being at the northeast end, wliere it joins a grassy 
blufi*. The general direction of the spit is northeast and southwest. At the south- 
west end the outlet empties into Shelikof Strait. 

The outlet is 90 feet wide at its mouth, and at times, during a heavy storm from 
the north or northeast, it shifts considerably, sometimes 50 feet or more. The sea, 
when it encroaches on the end of Karluk Spit, does little or no damage, but when the 
opposite bank is heavily washed during the gales of winter the foundation upon 
which the Alaska Improvement Company's cannery stands is threatened. 

The top of the spit is composed of pebbles and coarse gravel ; at the water's edge 
small bowlders appear, and 100 feet or more below low-water mark bowlders of 
considerable size are strewn over the bottom. When fishing was first commenced off 
the outside of the spit a large amount of work had to be x>^rformed in removing the 
bowlders before the ground was suitable for making hauls with the drag seine. 

Karluk Kiver has its source iu two lakes situated about 16^ miles in a direct line 
from its mouth. The larger lake is about 8 miles long, the smaller 3 miles long. For a 
distance of several miles the river fiows in a west-northwest direction. The mouth of 
the river proper is 2 miles above the canneries, at a point immediately northeast from 
the hatchery, where the stream fiows rapidly over a bowldery bed and then spreiuls 
out into the lagoon (previously referred to) which, is slightly affected by the tide. 

This lagoon has at the head a width of about 300 yards, and gradually widens 
until it is nearly half a mile across as it approaches the spit. It suddenly contracts 
near the end of the spit and the southern shore, and at the outlet, at the point of the 
spit, it has a minimum width of about 90 feet. The lagoon has a general east-and-west 
direction, is about 2 miles in lengtii, and, except for the shingle spit which is thrown 
across its mouth by the action of the sea, its shores are blufi*, rising from about 50 to 
100 feet. Through the narrows of the outlet the water runs as a rapid at low water, 
and on the inside the waters are not affected by the tide until the last 3 to feet 
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rise on the high water. Boats can enter the lagoon only after half tide. About half 
a mile from the month of the outlet is a marshy inland^ which is the end of a large flat 
making oat from the southern bluffs, and which has the greater part bare at low 
water. The lagoon is shallow, with sandy and grassy bottom and deeper holes along 
the spit and the northern shore. There is a shallow, regular channel at low water, 
and with difficulty a flatboat can be worked through. At the upper end of the lagoon 
the water is slightly brackish and the current Hows out; the tide aflects it by backing 
up about 18 inches. 

The lagoon generally freezes over in the latter part of November, and as a rule does 
not break up until late in the spring. In the river, above the lagoon, and at the 
head of the latter, small bowlders, pi'obably brought down by the ice, are scattered 
along the banks. It is said that the lakes at the head of the river frequently freeze 
over, and in an extremely severe winter it is claimed that they freeze to the bottom. 
The theory is advanced that when the lakes are frozen to the bottom it accouuts for 
the small run of salmon at almost regular intervals. 

FISHING-GROUNDS OF TUB KARLUK REGION. 

The waters surrounding the outlet to Earlnk Lagoon are probably the most 
remarkable in salmon production in Alaska, not only in point of numbers, bat in 
the length of the runs. The fish are principally redfish {Oncorhynchu^ nerka)^ bat 
stragglers of all the other species are taken, and in some years the humpbacks come 
in immense numbers. One instance is recorded in which they were so thick iu the 
outlet that a boat could not be pulled through them, and this condition prevailed for 
weeks. (See Dr. Beau's report.) 

When salmon were taken for salting puri)08es only, and for some time after can- 
neries were introduced, the fishing-ground for Karluk was in the outlet and lagoon, 
from 4 mile to 2 miles from its mouth. It was not necessary to go outside, for an 
abundance of salmon could always be taken near the saltery and cannery. So 
numerous were they that by a few hauls, with a seine only 40 fathoms long, enough 
fish could be caught to supply the cannery for a day. On starting out in the moroing 
fishermen were instructed to catch no more salmon than could be handled during the 
day. Seldom did they fail to bring in the required amount; the chief obstacle in the 
way was to devise means to take care of the salmon as fast as caught. This was ao 
easy task, for fish were plentiful, the cannery small, and everything connected with 
it crude, having few of the appliances now in common use. The workmen, as compared 
with those of to-day, were unskilled and did not move with the speed and expertness 
now displayed. In a few years, however, it was found that larger nets and a greater 
number of them had to be used in order to compete with new canneries. 

Up to 1889 fishing had been confined to the river, but even this wonderfully prolific 
stream could not long supply the demands of three canneries, and soon a perceptible 
falling-off in the daily catch was noticed. Before the season ended all the canneries 
were taking a large portion of their fish outside the mouth of the river. River fishing 
was not wholly abandoned, but the major x)ortiou of the catch came from the outside 
fishing-grounds. 

The canneries at Karluk are chiefly, but not entirely, supplied from the fisheries 
in Karluk Bight, A few fish are taken in the vicinity of Red River and Ayakulik, on 
the western side of the island, a few miles south of Seal Rocks; also off the Slide, 
the bluff next east of the spit; from the Waterfalls, about 3 miles to the eastward of 
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Karlak, where two Btreams fall in cascades over a bluff; and from Northeast Harbor, 
a small iudeutatioii a few miles eastward of the Waterfalls; but these fish all belong 
to the Karlak school. Some years ago a few were taken at Little lii ver, which is inside 
and a little westward of Gape Ugat, and from Kaguyak and Kukak, on the mainland. 
Bat all these places sapply but a very small percentage of the Karluk pack. Occa 
sionally, when, there is a slack in the run at Karluk, one or the other of these places 
may be visited by the cannery steamer. Before the cannery at Uganuk was built the 
stream at this place was also fished by the Karluk canneries. 

TIMK OF THE SALMON RUNS. 

The time of run is no less remarkable than the numbers of fish. The tanneries 
count for a certainty on obtaining fish from the middle of June to the middle of Sep- 
tember. Some years the packing has commenced the latter part of May, and again 
it has continued into October. Some cannerymen state that the Karluk packing 
season is from June 1 to September 30. It is true that the records show long runs of 
redfish in Cook Inlet, Oopper River, and Chilkat, but the early runs in these localities 
are straggling fish, and were it not for the king salmon no attempt would be made to 
take the redfish at the earliest dates. It appears that the redfish run earlier to the 
westward than in southeast Alaska. At Attn it is said they run May 1. While the 
run probably commences to the westward, yet the great difference in time shown by 
the records is not, in my opinion, altogether real. There are undoubtedly straggling 
redfish very early in all localities in Alaska, and in a place like Karluk, with a catch 
of nearly 2,000,000 fish, these early stragglers must come in sufficient numbers to war- 
rant commencing cannery operations, while at a stream having a production of 30,000 
to 40,000 fish they may be represented by only a few individuals. Proximity to the 
sea is, no doubt, also favorable to early runs. The late runs may be accounted for by 
similar reasoning. It is said that the fish in the late runs are in excellent condition. 

It is a question whether the fish that school around Karluk all belong to the 
Karluk Kiver; that is, whether they would all go up that river to spawn. For some 
unknown reason large schools of fish come in from the sea and, finding conditions 
favorable, school around the vicinity of Karluk, and from there distribute themselves 
in schools along the islands, the rivers on the southern side of the peninsula, and go 
as far as Cook Inlet. 

ILLEGAL FISHING. 

Sharp competition has caused most of the streams in Alaska to be excessively 
fished; it is also more or less responsible for the great amount of illegal fishing 
carried on in the past and at present. When, however, it is considered that the 
canneries in Alaska have been striving each season to increase the packs over those of 
the year preceding, and have resorted to every means to obtain the highest pack, it 
will be seen that even a person willing and anxious to comply with the law and to fish 
in a manner not injurious to a stream would soon be forced to abandon his ground. 
It is only fair to state that most cannerymen are willing to comply with the law regu- 
lating the fisheries. But where a few individuals evade the law in every possible 
manner, using methods which will eventually injure the fishery, and persist from year 
to year with impunity, there is little or no incentive for others to observe the law. 

It is claimed that for a number of years fishing in the river has been limited. 
Oomx)etition has not yet wholly ceased, and frequent seine hauls are made in the 
river and many salmon taken which would have reached the spawning-grounds in the 
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lakes bad tbey not been disturbed. After a salmon has once run the gauntlet of 
seines outside the river it should be permitted to perform its chief object in life. 
Until the law is strictly enforced and fishing in streams can not be openly done witb 
impunity, those who have shown an inclination to protect the salmon fishery will have 
little encouragement. It Is true that the number of salmon taken out of Karlak 
Kiver is small as compared to the catch on the outside grounds; but even a limited 
amount of river fishing is sufiicient to produce results injurious to the fishery. 

Karluk Eiver, like all streams in Alaska where the operation is feasible, has in 
past years suffered by barricades and zapors. In late years it is said there have been 
no barricades in the stream. For some time previous to 1889 a fence or barricade had 
been p]ac(<ed across the mouth of the river near the upper end of the estuary above the 
seining-ground; but it was removed in that year, and there has since been no obstmc- 
tion except in 1891, when for a short time a fence was put in to aid in taking salmon 
for the hatchery which had been built. 

CANNEIUES OF THE KAKLUK DISTRICT. 

That a prolific locality like the Karluk should be a bone of contentiou is only 
natural, and scarcely a year has passed that some struggle for supremacy between 
rival canneries has not disturbed the normal conditions. In 1896 the fallowing 
canneries were open and made packs: Alaska Improvement Company under that 
company, and the Karluk Packing Company and the Hume- Aleutian under the 
Alaska Packers' Association. In 1897 the Alaska Packers' Association purchased the 
cannery of the Alaska Improvement Company and operated all the canneries. The 
transfer of property took place after the fishing arrangement had been made. By 
this purchase the association came into possession of all the canneries in the vicinity 
of Karluk, and purchased what they hoped was peace. But the spring of 1897 saw 
two canneries built at Uyak, about 18 miles from Karluk, expecting to make their 
pack from the Karluk beach. The contention arising from the fisheries of these 
canneries is now in the courts of San Francisco. 

Karluk Packing Company, — In 1882 Messrs. Smith & Hirsch, who had been engaged 
in salting on Karluk Spit, built the first cannery on Kudiak Island. After operating 
it until 1884 it was organized under the title of the Karluk Packing Company, and 
has x)acked under that name eveiy year to date. It joined the pool of the Alaska 
Packing Association in 1892, and became a member of the Alaska Packers' Associa- 
tion in 1893. It has a capacity of 2,600 cases per day. It has packed more fish than 
any other cannery in Alaska. Since 1882 the total is 844,642 cases, with an average 
of 52,790 cases per year. In 1888 it packed 101,304 cases. This cannery employed 
but few men at first — 10 Chinese to perform the mechanical work, and two gangs of 
fishermen, 5 or 6 men in each, mostly natives. Two drag seines, each 40 fathoms long 
and 3 fathoms deep, were employed in capturing fish. 

Kodiak Packing Company. — The cannery of this company was built in 1888 on the 
eastern end of the spit, and was operated in 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1893. It was 
a member of the pool of the Alaska Packing Association in 1892 and closed that year. 
In 1893 it joined the Alaska Packers' Association and was operated, but has been 
closed ever since that date and is held as a reserve. In 1891, under the agreement of 
the Karluk Eiver Fislieries, this cannery packed the quota of fish allowed the Arctic 
Packing Company at Uyak Bay. It has a capacity of 1,800 cases a day. 
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Hume Packing Company. — The cannery of this company was built in 1889 on the 
spit about 400 yards westward of Kodiak cannery, and lias been operated every year 
to date. In 1892 it joined the pool formed by the Alaska Packing Association, and in 
1893 it became a member of the Alaska Packers' Association. In 1891, under the 
agreement of the Karluk River Fisheries, the quota of fish allotted to the Aleutian 
Islands Fishing and Mining Company's cannery was packed in the Hume cannery, and 
after that date these two canneries were consolidated under the Hume, which is now 
known as the Hume-Aleutian. The capacity is 2,600 cases per day. 

Aleutian Inlands Fishing and Mining Company. — This company in 1888 built a 
cannery on Karluk Spit in a position which is now about 100 yards westward of the 
Hume cannery, and operated it in 1888, 1889, and 1890. In 1891 the quota of Ush 
allowed under the Karluk River Fisheries agreement was packed in the Hume can- 
nery, under an agreement known as the Hume- Aleutian compact. After 1891, however, 
the two canneries were consolidated and, as mentioned above are now known as the 
Hume- Aleutian. The building is used as a warehouse. 

Alaska Improvement Company. — This company was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of California, and in 1888 built a cannery on the left bank of the outlet, 
opposite the point of the spit and facing the Shelikof Straits. It was ready to pack 
in 1888, but was not operated on account of the loss of the cannery ship, the Juli<i 
Ford. It made a lirst pack in 1889, and has continued each year to date. In 1891, 
under the Karluk River Fisheries agreement, the quota of the fish of the Russian- 
American cannery at Afoguak was packed at the Alaska Improvement Company's 
cannery. It did not enter the pool of the Alaska Packing Association of 1892, nor 
the Alaska Packers' Association of 1893, but in the spring of 1897 it was sold to the 
latter organization, and is now operated by that company. It hasia capacity of 1,600 
cases a day. The cost of the cannery from the time of building until 1896, including 
all buildings, wharves, machinery, and improvements and additions, was $38,000. 

Hume Canning and Trading Company. — In 1893 this company built a cannery on 
the beach under Karluk Head, about three-fourths of a mile northward of the Alaska 
Improvement Company, in what is known locally as Tanglefoot Bay. It was operated 
in 1893 and 1894, and in 1895 it was sold to the Alaska Packers' Association and 
operated by that organization; it was closed in 1896 and 1897. It is held as a 
reserve, and has a capacity of 1,600 cases a day. 

OUTPUT AND KQUIPMKNT OF THK KARLUK CANNKRIE8. 

In 1896 the Alaska Improvement Company packed 87,613 cases of redfish, 12 to 
the case. No other fish were packed and none salted or smoked. Of the -above, 
15,580 cases were fish taken at Uganuk, which ran 10 to the case; 3,500 cases from 
Ayagulik ; 340 cases from Kaguayak, and 10 cases from Little River. The balance, 
68,183 ciises, were from Karluk beach and lagoon. The Aleuts fished the lagoon and 
the white crews fished the beach fronting the property of the Alaska Improvement 
Company. Packing begun June 10, when 270 cases were packed — 18 cases of Karluk 
fish and 252 cases from Uganuk. The last fish were packed September 15, all from 
Karluk. The nets were dragged as late as September 20. 

During part of July and August the run of redfish was so large at Karluk that 
the company sold 101,000 to Hume Bros. & Hume and 54,000 to the Pacific Steam 
Whaling Company, both at Chignik, and only stopped selling fish to that point by 
agreement with the Alaska Packers^ Association canneries, which were also shipping 
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lish to toeir cannery at Ghignik, and upon request of the salmon inspector, who hap- 
pened to be there and who saw the great loss of fish in transit and the poor condition 
in which they arrived at their destination. 

In 1890 the Alaska Improvement Company employed 60 white and 18 Aleat fisher- 
men, and 16 white and 122 Chinese cannery-hands, including boss, tester, and cook. 
The white fishermen were transported free from San Francisco to Karlak and return. 
From the time of landing nntil fishing commenced they were paid at the rate of $40 
I)er mouth, and during this time were employed in getting boats, nets, gear, etc, 
ready for the season's work. From the time fishing stopped until their departure from 
Karluk the same rate was paid; during this time they were employed in clearing up 
and closing the cannery. The fishermen in 18%, at these rates, were paid 40 days in 
the spring and 54 days in the fall. While fishing they were paid $15 per 1,000 salmon, 
collectively, and a ration of 35 cents per day x)er man. Quarters, fuel, water, and. salt 
were supplied and a cook and baker furnished, who together got $100 per month. 
The fishermen had no work on the vessel either way except to man the pumps. Fall 
crews were kept on the vessels all the time. 

The Chinese were transported each way free of charge, but they fed and bedded 
themselves. They contracted at 45 cents a case, and were found (quarters, water, fuel, 
and* salts A cook was fiimished who received $300 for the season. The boss China- 
man had an additional salary of $50 per month besides his lay, and the tester was 
hireil independently and paid $350 for the season. 

There were used 3 seines 500 fathoms long, 3^inch mesh stretched, 160 meshes 
deep at bunt, 100 meshes at the offshore end, and 60 meshes deep at the inshore end; 
1 seine 350 fathoms long, 3^inch mesh; 1 river seine, 175 feUihoms long; and 1 seine 
150 fathoms long; value of all seines, $1.75 per fathom. 

The large seines were used by the white crews on the outside beaches, and the 
small ones by the Aleuts in the river and lagoon. There were also 2 seines, 500 
fathon)s long, stretched and hung in the loft ready for use, and some spare web on 
band, all valued at $2,000. 

The Alaiu^ka Improvement Company used an experimental trap at Uganuk in 1896. 
As there is no timber in this country for piling and as the water is very deep, the trap 
was made floating. It had a leader of 200 fathoms with a |>ot 36 feet by 200 feet. Old 
seines, 3^inch nie^h. were used in the leader. The following gear was used in anchoring 
and floating the trap: Six coils 2-inch, 24 coils 2^inch, and 4 coils 3 inch rope; 400 
keg floats and 10,<HK)cork floats; 12 400>pound anchors, 14 300-|)onnd anchors, and 
20 loCVpound anchors. Depth of water at pot^ 11 &thoms. 

The Alaska Improvement Comp;iny placed a second floating trap at Uganak in 
the spring of 1S1I7, which was similar to the one just described, but larger. It bad 
m Iciider of 300 fathoms, and a pot 50 by 300 feet, with a circular extension win^ 100 
fathoms long. l>epth at pot at high water. 12 fathoms. There were used in the con- 
struction of this trap, aside from the web, 10 coils each of 1§ inch, 2-inch, 2^inch, 
and 3 inch roi>e. 20 coils 2}-inch ro|)e^ 10,000 cork floats, 900 three-gallon keg-floats, 
and many anchors. These trai>s were set at the time of the transfer of the property 
and tamed over to the Alaska Packers* Association : but, as the fishery at Uganak 
w;i8 a failure^ they were taken up, and at the time of our visit they were stored in the 
cannery. 

The Alaska Improvement Company employed the steamer Kadidk^ of 58 tonSy 
with a crew of s, and valaeil at #23,000; the steamer Al^utkA^ of 23 tons, with a crew 
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of 5, and valaed at $7,500; the launch Delphinej of 5 tons, with a crew of 2, and val- 
ued at $4,500; the launch CoHnnej of 5 tons, with a crew of 2, and valued at $3,750; 
the ship Centennial J of 1,139 tons, with a crew of 14, and valued at $14,250; the bark 
Harvester^ of 716 tons, with a crew of 10, and valued at $7,750; the three-mast 
schooner Premier ^ of 292 tons, with a crew of 8, and valued at $9,000 ; also 7 beach 
seine boats 35 feet long; 2 river seine boats 25 feet long; 1 river seine boat 20 feet 
long — all valued at $4 per running foot. A large number of dories and skiffs were 
also used. 

In 1896 the Karluk Packing Company and the Hume- Aleutian Packing Company 
were operated together and under one management, and the equipment will therefore 
be given under one head. The two companies employed in the fisheries and in tbe 
canneries 200 whites, 100 natives, and 200 Chinese. There were used 8 seines 450 
fathoms long, 3-inch mesh, 145 meshes deep; 2 seines 425 fathoms long, 180 meshes 
deep; 1 seine 200 fathoms long. 100 meshes deep, all 3-inch mesh, valued at $1.50 per 
fathom. The vessels and boats employed were the steamer Hattie Gage, of 42 tons, 
with a crew of 8, and valued at $17,000; 2 launches of about 5 tons each, with crews 
of 2, and valued at $2,000 eacb; 13 lighters, valued at $400 each; 70 dories, valued 
at $25 each; 15 seine boat>s, valued at $125 each. The transports were the ship St, 
Nicholas J of 1,688 tons, chartered, with a crew of 19; the ship Santa Clara, of 1,473 
tons, with a crew of 18, and valued at $30,0(K). 

The Karluk cannery in 1896 packed 68,495 cases of redfish, averaging 12 per case, 
and the Hume- Aleutian 70,320 cases of redfish, of same average size. Both canneries 
packed from June 5 to September 18. No other fish were packed at these canneries. 

In 1897 there were packed in the Karluk district 1,865,731 redfish, making 156,286 
cases; also 1,500 cohoes, making 89 cases, or a total of 156,375 cases. Of this number, 
2,113 cases were packed at (Jganuk. The Alaska Improvement Company packed 
49,852 cases of redfish from June 12 to September 21. The Karluk Packing Company 
packed 54,777 cases of redfish from June 3 to October 9. Tbe Hume- Aleutian packed 
49,633 cases of redfish from June 16 to September 20. The average number of fish per 
case was 11.94. 

In 1897 the Karluk Packing Company, the Hume- Aleutian Packing Company, 
and the Alaska Improvement Company, operating together, employed 16 hatcbery- 
men, 126 white fishermen, 49 whites around the canneries, 390 Chinese, and 25 natives, 
the latter as fishermen and around tbe canneries. Of this number, there were taken 
for the Uganuk cannery 20 white fishermen, 12 white cannery-hands, and 96 Chinese. 
As the fisheries at Uganuk were a failure in 1897, these hands were all transferred 
back to Karluk early in July, so that the number first stated may properly be credited 
to the three canneries operated in 1897 at Karluk. 

For the Karluk fisheries there were used 3 drag seines each 500 fathoms long, 
125 meshes deep; 8 drag seines each 450 fathoms long, 145 meshes deep; 3 drag seines 
eacb 425 fathoms long, 180 meshes deep; 3 drag seines each 200 fathoms long, 100 
meshes deep — all 3-inch mesb, and valued at $1.75 per fathom. 

The steamer Kadiak, of 58 tons, with a crew of 8, and valued at $20,250, was 
regularly employe<l, and tbe steamer Hattie Gage was under charter part of the time 
and used as a reserve part of tbe time. Four launches were also used, the Aurora, 
Ida, Belphine, and Julia 3f., valued, respectively, at $3,700, $2,700, $2,500, and $2,000, 
all of about 5 tons and carrying 2 men each. The transports were the ship Santa 
Olara^ of 1,473 tons, with a crew of 18, and valued at $30,000; the chartered ship 8U 
NicholaSj of 1,688 tons, with a crew of 19; tbe bark Nicholas Thayer, of 556 tons, with 
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a crew of 11, and valued at $10,000; the bark Merom^ of 1,159 tons, with a crew of 15, 
and valaed at $16,000. 

The t^nta Clara made two trips to Karlak; the Nicholas Thayer j besides tlie 
Karlok trip, made two trips to Loring, and the bark Merom made one trip to Naknek. 
The canneries ased 13 lighters, valaed at $400 each; 21 seine boats, valaed at $125 
each ; and 113 dories, valaed at $25 each. There is a large amount of spare equipment 
on hand. 

The Chinese contract was 40 cents a case, and, as is always the arrangement, on 
a guarantee<l pack. The fishermen have wages until fishing begins, and then an 
allowance per case. This nets them about $45 per month and board. 

REGULATION OF WORK IN CANNRR1R8. 

The canneries at Karluk and the one at Uganuk are under the management of 
one general sui)erintendent. Each cannery has its foreman and regular number of 
employees, and in many ways they are separate and work independently of each other. 
The fish caught are equally divided among the canneries, the pack of each from day 
to day being so regulated as to amount to about the same. Each cannery packs 
salmon under the original brands used previous to coming into the association. It 
has been found necessary to do this in order to hold the established trade. Had new 
brands been substituted, considerable confusion and dissatisfaction would have 
arisen, followed by a decrease in the demand for Karluk salmon, for after establishing^ 
a reputation a brand of salmon can not be changed without a loss to the cannery. 

FISHRRMKN IN THR KARLUK RR<iION. 

Each fishing gang has a boss, who directs the setting of the seine and the handling 
of the boats. Seines are set in their regular turn ; as soon as one haul has been made 
another is commenced. This is kept up day and night when fish are plentiful and the 
weather and tide favorable. On shore two men, who are known as shore-boss fisher- 
men, keep a sharp lookout for any signs of salmon which may api)ear off the 8i)it. If, 
ill their judgment, the conditions are favorable for setting seines, the fishermen are 
called out and rei)eated hauls made. It frequently happens that fish will be jumping 
and no particular notice taken of them; at other times one or two salmon observed 
will be sufficient for the seine to be set. Long experience has taught these men when 
to make hauls to obtain the best results. They are governed largely by the weather, 
direction of the wind, and the way fish are playing. 

8IZR AND NUMBRR OF SRINRS. 

It has been frequently found necessary to increase the number and length of the 
seines at Karluk. Commencing with nets 40 fathoms long, they have now reached a 
length of 500 fathoms. The average length, however, is 450 fathoms. The size of 
mesh is 3 inches, stretch measure. 

A large amount of web and other material for making seines is kept in stock. In 
the spring the necessary seines are manufactured; when one is worn out, it is replaced 
by another. The wear which seines receive in this fishery is considerable, and the 
number expended each year amounts to several thousand fathoms. The quantity of 
web, corks, and rope kept on hand for making seines varies but little from year to 
year, in 1895 an inventory of the an)ount on hand was taken, and, as there has been 
no material change since, the quantity for that year will answer for 1807. At the 
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beginning of the season mentioned 11,520 fathoms of web were on hand, eqaal to 
about 26,000 pounds, representing in value nearly $4,000, at 15 cents a x>ound. A 
seine such as is used here, finished and ready to put in the water, costs 35 cents a 
pound, which is approximately equivalent to $1 a fathom. This includes corks, leads, 
head and foot lines. The total length of seines used in 1897 was 6,975 fathoms, 
representing a value of $6,975. It is difficult to ascertain the number of fathoms of 
web worn out during a season's fishing, but it is safe to say that the amount reaches 
nearly two-thirds as much as the combined length of seines hung at the beginning of a 
season. The small seines, 200 fathoms long, are used in the river; those 425 fathoms 
and 180 meshes deep are used mostly off the beach in Tanglefoot Bay. The water here 
is somewhat deeper than oJQf the spit, and requires seines of dififerent dimensions. 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE METHOD OF SEINING. 

Previous to 1896 seining at Karluk was performed by hand. In that year steam 
power was introduced, which greatly facilitated the work and reduced the manual 
labor fully one-half. Formerly the time occupied in setting and hauling a seine was 
from four to six hours, depending largely on the weather and other circumstances. The 
average time required to make a haul under favorable conditions was about fcmr hours. 
In setting a seine the inner end was anchored close to the beach; the outer end, when 
thrown out of the boat, was usually the length of the seine rope from the shore, about 
75 to 100 fathoms. The seine rope was then run to the shore and taken to a wooden 
capstan. Setting the seine was comparatively easy, but it required the united 
strength of the crew to haul it in, and frequently the assistance of a second crew was 
needed. In this way only a few hauls could be made each day. The labor connected 
with this kind of fishing was hard, and only men inured to exposure could continue 
through a season. 

The easiest part of the work was in surrounding the fish. The crew consisted of 
18 men, 8 to row the boat, 2 to tend the seine as it ran out over the stern, 6 on the 
beach, and 2 stationed in dories to keep the foot line and cork rope clear. Drag seines 
are not thrown from the boat in the same manner as purse seines; the latter are stowed 
in evenly piled Liyers, the corks aft and the twine forward, and set from the side of 
the boat. Drag seines are stowed with considerably less care, as they run out with 
little assistance while the boat is being rowed. 

STEAM POWER IN THE KARLUK FISHERIES. 

The introduction of steam power on shore and the use of steam launches in setting 
seines has done away with a large portion of the manual labor connected with the 
fishery. Stowing seines and handling the catch require the same labor as heretofore. 
In setting a seine assisted by a steam launch, the inner end of the seine is anchored 
or otherwise fastened near the beach, as was the former custom when all work was 
performed by hand. The seine boat starts from the shore, from 6 to 8 men at the 
oars, and 2 men stationed at the stern who keep the seine from fouling as it runs out 
When about 75 or 100 fathoms of net have been let out, a steam launch takes the seine- 
boat in tow. The men take in their oars and give all their attention to the seine, 
which is rapidly running out. When the seine is set it forms a semi-circle, the outer 
end being from 600 to 800 feet off shore. The launch then commences to tow this end 
of the seine to the beach, making a wide sweep, so as to cover as much ground as 
possible. This frequently occupies an hour or more. When the end of the seine is 
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within about 200 feet of the shore the launch casts off the seine rope, whioh is picked 
up by the boat and taken to the shore and placed in snatch blocks which lead to a 
steam winch and are arranged along the beach. As the seine is hove in, the eiiele 
becomes smaller, and in order to have the rope at all times pull firom the right direction 
the seine rope is shifted as the seine comes in, from the outer to the inner blocks* By 
this means the seine is landed on the beach at the desired spot. During this operation 
a man is stationed at the post Arom which the seine rope leads, and gives the neoeseary 
signals; he also shifts the seine rope from block to block when necessary. 

After the end of the seine is landed on the beach, half of the seine has still to be 
drawn into a small compass in order to accommodate the size of the catch. This is 
done by hitching the hauling line around the body of the seine, fluting it as it comes 
home, and shifting the leads as msiy be required. In this way the entire seine is hauled 
in ; the hauling is all done from one end. As soon as the seine is dragged into as 
narrow compass as desired, a dory is anchored a short distance outside the seine, the 
rode line is paid out until the dory reaches the cork rope, which is taken over the 
stern of the dory and made fast. This is called a ^'snag tender." A man is stationed 
on the outside of the corks to be ready to clear the foot line should it come in contact 
with anything on the bottom. When the wind is blowing on shore and any consider* 
able surf is heaving in on the beacl), the dory keeps the seine in position, preventing 
it from being thrown into a heap. The catch having been gathered into a bag formed 
by the net, the corks are made fast to the gunwale of two or more dories, as may be 
required, and the fish pitched into them with single- tined forks called "pews.'* When 
a large haul of salmon is taken, dip nets holding 18 to 20 fish or more are used; this 
is called ^' bailing out.*' 

By the time one seine is half in, another is being set, and at no time when the 
weather is suitable and fish plentiful, except from Friday night to Sunday morning, 
is the fishing-ground free from seines. Frequently three and four are in the water 
at once. 

It has been the custom not to set seines directly across the mouth of the ontlet, 
but the manner of operation often makes it almost impossible for fish to ascend 
except in the early spring. Those that escape one haul are likely to be captnred in 
the next. It is true that one day in each week no fishing is carried on. and daring 
that time a considerable nun)ber of salmon pass in by the mouth of the outlet, but the 
majority of these are captured before ascending very far. If fishing in the outlet 
were entirely prohibited, it would aid very materially in keeping up the supply. 

SHIPS AND BOATS. 

A fishery so large as that carried on at Karluk requires many boats of different 
types. The expense of keeping these in repair and supplying new ones when needed 
is considerable. These cannery ships, like all others connected with the salmon 
fishery of Alaska, on leaving the home port in the spring are loaded with the raw 
material to be used during the season, which consists largely of box boards, tin, rope, 
and inachinery; also the required amount of provisions. In most cases the superin- 
tendents, foremen, and bookkeepers of the canneries take passage in these vessels; 
the fishermen and Chinese help are also included among the number. 

In all parts of Alaska where drag-seine fishing is carried on, the style of boats 
varies but little, they being about the same shape and build. Those us^ at Karlak 
are from 28 to rU) feet long and 9 feet wide, fiat on the bottom, and square across the 
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stern. The seine is stowed in the bottom of the boat, and when being set is thrown 
from the stem by two men. In localities where small seines are used a platform is 
bailt at the stern of the boats, upon which seines are stowed. Seines 450 fathoms 
long, such as are used at Karluk, can not be stowed to advantage on a platform, as 
considerable room is require<l, and in a short choppy sea, which is freciuently encoun- 
tered off the mouth of the river, the net would be likely to topple over. 

The dories range in length from 16 to 22 feet. The large ones are used mostly in 
carrying salmon from the seiningground to the canneries. When fish are plentiful 
and large hauls are made, scows are used. Small dories are used in tending the 
seines when set, such as clearing the foot line from bowlders or other obstacles on 
the bottom. The scows or lighters are principally for loading and unloading the ships, 
although they are frequently used in handling a large catch of salmon. There are 
several sizes, varying in length from 36 to 40 feet, the largest having a capacity of 800 
cases. 

SALMON lIATCIfBKY NKAR KARLUK. 

In 1891, when under tlie Karluk River Fisheries an apportionment of the fish 
was made for the year by mutual agreement, the organization built and operated a 
hatchery on the lagoon at a point half a mile below the present hatchery; 2,500,(H)0 
eggs were taken, but, owing to bad water, crude appliances, and want of experience, 
only about 500,000 fish were hatched. As the Karluk River Fisheries agreement went 
out of existence after the pack of 1801 and the canneries concerned could not agree in 
continuing the operations, the hatchery was abandoned. 

Tlie hatchery now operated at Karluk by the Alaska Packers' Association was 
built in 1896. It is situated on the southern bank of Karluk River about 2 miles from 
the outlet, and has been successful from the beginning. The first season, fall of 1896 
to spring of 1897, 2,500,000 red salmon were hatched and liberated. In a recent letter 
from the superintendent of the hatchery, he states that he took over 5,500,000 eggs 
during the season of 1898, and that they were in an exceedingly healthy condition, the 
prosi)ects being good for a large output with no undue losses. 

Alaska, like most regions where liatcheries have been operated, presents a variety 
of conditions, both favorable and otherwise, under which artificial propagation must 
be carried on. A plan which has been followed with success in one locality may fail 
in another. It is extremely doubtful if there can be found in the Territory two placres 
where propagation can be conducted in detail on precisely similar lines. 

The building at Karluk is fitted with all the modern inipn>vements usually found 
in a hatchery, such as steam engine, pump, and heating apparatus for warming the 
building and the water in the troughs and spawning pools. Approximately, the size 
of the hatchery building is 40 by 110 feet, and 1 j stories high. Half the upi>er fioor 
is a general storeroom; the other part is divided into quarters for the employees; the 
kitchen and dining room are below. 

At the time of our visit work was being actively carried on in the construction of 
spawning and rearing ponds, and buildings to cover them. One large pond had been 
previously built in the hatchery in which many of the small fry first hatched had 
been reared until liberated. It is also used to keep spawn fish in during cold weather. 
Another i)ond, situated near the bank of the river, had been used the first season for 
the same i)urpose. As the fish grow tliey are removed from the pond in the hatchery 
to the one outside. 
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The water supply is received from two creeks, one at the hatchery, tlie other U 
fourths of a mile away. The water in admitted into the bailding through th« t 
passes through several screens, and is distributed to the troughs uud^r pressure t 
a tank. The supply reaches the troughs through a Cinch pipe. 

There are 13 sectious of i troughs each, the total capacity of wiiiuii 
mately 10,000,000 eggs. Takeu as a wiiolo the hatchery compares fav onvhly witJb £ 
best. Money has not been spared to make it flrstclasa in every respect. 

The water iu the pond connected with the hatchery can be kept at any tempi 
ture desired. Id this way a largo number of fish can be held for a long period, 
average temperature of water during the wiuter of IS!)(i-97 was 32,5°. In the batt 
it was kept at from 38° to 43^. On a few occasions a temperature of 62» was i 
Many of the eggs were 155 days in liatching. 

Few salmon were taken at the hatchery for spawning purposes hnm the SOthd 
July to the 5th of August. An abuu<lance of fish entered the lower river, but aa rtvi 
fishing was being carried on, only an occasional salmon was observed .is far upatn 
as the hatchery. Ooiiseqnently the lishing gang, which was stationed on a jiroje* 
point making out from the soathem bauk of the river, watched for days tor favoi 
signs, making rei>eated hauls with little or no success. The highest number of fl 
taken in one day was 83. Thiis catch was made on the 5th of August, tlio di^fl 
our departure. The cause for this remarkable scarcity of salmon at the hatclM 
was attributable to the frequent seine liauls made inside the mouth of the river i 
the canneries, from S,0OO to 10,000 being taken there daily. Fish which est:aped t 
seines off the spit were almost certain of capture before they could get very far 1 
tlie river, thereby minimizing tlie chances of many being secured at the hato.hca 
The work of artificial proi)agatiou was thus greatly retarded, mnch to the discoan 
ment of all concerned. 

At the end of a tbrtnight it was deemed advisable to commeuce Nupplying I 
hatchery with spawn fish from the mouth of the river, as at that time the iiidicatl 
were that few salmon would be taken on the hatchery seining-ground. The flrst dffi 
7,000 fish were caught and placed in tlie ponds. The mortality was considerable I 
first, but after a time better results were obtained. It was subsequently learned tbi 
during the latter part of August a number of good hauls of salmon were made oft' ti 
hatchery. Most of tlie fish, however, were tiiken outside tlie mouth of Ihe 

As long as fishing is conducted in the river the hatchery will at most times labod 
under great disadvantage, for the seining-ground upstream can not then be deiteude< 
upon to supply the number of spawn-fish required. Means should be taken to sto^ 
all commercial fishing, botli in and directly off the mouth of the liver. With allj 
obstructions removed, there would during the fishing seaam be little, if any, difGcaltyl 
iu obtaining spawn fish to run the hatchery at its fullest capacity, and at the 
time this would not materially affect the pack of the canneries. 

The spawD-salmon ai-e transported to the hatchery by "cars." These are mana-1 
factnred from discarded dories, and are said to be more serviceable and more easilf.l 
handled than the ordinary square box car. The fish are placed iu the cars as earful 
f^Ily as circumstances will permit. If the ti<)o be low at the time the cat^h is made^ il 
the cars are tied up to the bank of the stream until tlie tide rises, for tlie river is too .1 
shaHow to admit of their being towed to the hatcliery, except after half Hoo<l-ti<ie. 

The transportation of stock sidmon in the manner described was in its experi- 
mental stage, and the fish did not always sirrive at the spawning ponds io good ' 
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condition. At this time the cars had no covering and the tish struggled wildly in 
their eiOforts to escape. This no doubt added largely to their death rate. It has since 
been learned that later in the season little difficulty was experienced in transferring 
and holding the fish. Another year, with the increased facilities contemplated, 
together with the experience gained concerning local conditions during the past two 
seasons' work, will bring this hatchery up to a high standard. 

OFFAL IX KARLUK RIVKK. 

During a heavy run of fish a large amount of offal is daily thrown into the outlet. 
Three of the canneries are situated on the bank of the stream and one at the mouth. 
The refuse material coming from the one at the mouth is usually carried directly out 
to sea, but that which falls from the other three is for a long time swept back and 
forth, up and down the estuary, by the current of the stream and tide from the ocean. 
A considerable amount of this material is sometimes thickly strewn over the bottom, 
frequently in the path of salmon on their way upstream. At the time of the writer's 
visit to the river the daily catch of salmon was small, and a correspondingly slight 
amount of refuse matter was visible; but enough was noticed to form an opinion as 
to the quantity that would have been dumped into the river had the catch been large. 

Inquiries were made of different individuals connected with the fishery as to 
whether offal in anyway affected the progress of salmon in their journey upstream. 
It was stated that at no time had it been noticed that the movements of salmon 
had been arrested by offal, either stationary or moving over the bottom. It was 
claimed that frecpiently a large number of salmon would be seen in that part of the 
river where the refuse matter was most abundant, causing the water to be very much 
discolored, which, so far as could be observed, did not in any way disturb their move- 
ments. With most marketable sea fishes, even a small amount of blood or refuse 
matter has the effect of driving them from the ground, and it would seem that the same 
rule would api>ly to the sjilmon. In order, however, to arrive at a definite conclusion 
in regard to this matter, a careful study would have to be made of the stream under 
various conditions. As this river has for years been the dumping ground for such 
large ([uantities of refuse, it would seem that its injurious effects are indeed slight. 

ALITAK BAY. 

Alitak Bay is a deep indentation, with several arms, on the southwestern end of 
Kadiak Island, about 05 miles from Karluk. A map and a description of the locality 
are given in Dr. Bean's re[>ort, in the Fish Commission Bulletin for 1889, pages 182-184. 

The Arctic Packing Company in 1889 built a cannery in the southwest bight of 
Olga Bay, which is a branch of Alitak Bay, and is connected with it by a long, narrow 
pjissage. It has been operated every year since its construction, and in 1892 it was 
in the x)ool formed by the Alaska Packing Association, and in 1893 it entered the 
Alaska Packers' Association. It has a capacity of 1,500 cases. In 1891, under an 
agreement with the Kodink I*acking Company, in the same locality, the cannery of 
the latter company was closed and its quota of fish ])acked in the Arctic cannery. 
This cannery is the only one now operated in the vicinity of what is locally called 
the "south end." 

In 1897 the company employed 25 white fishermen, 7 white cannery- hands, 10 
natives, and 57 Chinese. The apparatus consisted of two drag seines each 250 fath- 
oms long by 120 meshes deep, and two drag seines each 200 fathoms long by 100 
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meshes deep, one drag seine 100 fathoms long by 80 meshes deep; all mesb S-ineh. 
The vessels in the service of the company were the steamer Aleutj of 19 tons, with a 
crew of 4, and valued at $10,000; the bark Kate Davenport^ of 1,175 net tons, char- 
tered and used as a transport; three lighters, valued at $250 each; 4 seine boats at 
$150 each; 4 scows at $100 each, and 10 dories at $20 each. 

The equipment statistics for 1896 are the same as for 1897, except that the bark 
Cory^phenCj of 771 tons, was chartered for transportation. 

The pack for 1896 was made from June 11 to August 28, and consisted of 23,155 
cases of redfish, averaging 12 to the case. "So other fish were packed. The pack for 
1897 was made from June 9 to August 29, and consisted of 513,000 redfish, making 
37,401 cases, or an average of 13.7 fish to the case. No other fish were packed, and 
none salted. 

The Kodiak Packing Company in 1889 built a cannery in Snug Harbor, a oove in 
the passage connecting Olga Bay with Alitak Bay, and operated it in 1889 and 1890. 
In 1891 its qnota of fish was packed in the cannery of the Arctic Packinfj^ Oompany. 
It entered the pool formed by the Alaska Packing Association in 1892, and in 1893 
became a member of the Alaska Packers' Association. The same year the machinery 
was moved to Karlnk, where some was utilized and some held in reserve. It is now 
dismantled. 

UYAK BAY. 

Uyak Bay makes into Kadiak Island on the northwestern side, about the middle 
of its length, and is an extensive sheet of water with ramifying arms, one reaching 
within a short distance of the southern coast of the island. On the western shore, 
near the entrance and about 18 miles from Karluk,.is Uyak Anchorage. It is an 
excellent harbor, formed by the main shore of Kadiak Island and Bear and Harvester 
islands, and is frequently used as an anchorage by cannery ships and the steamers 
from Karluk during bad weather. Here, on the main shore, are located two canneries. 

The cannery of the Pacific Steam Whaling Company is the southernmost of the 
two, and was built in the spring of 1897, making a pack the same year. It has a 
capacity of 800 cases a day. 

In 1897 the company employed 40 white fishermen, and in the cannery were IX) 
whites and 60 Chinese. Six drag seines, from 100 to 300 fathoms long, all 3-inch mesh, 
and valued at about $1.50 per fathom, were used; also one purse seine, 300 fathoms 
long, valued at $1,000. The vessels employed were the steamer Golden Oate^ of 50 
tons, with a crew of 5, and valued at $20,000; the launch Beaver^ of 5 tons, with a 
crew of 2, and valued at $4,000; 2 lighters worth $350 each; 5 seine boats worth $100 
each, and 15 dories worth $25 each. 

From July 3 to September 15 the company packed 17,000 cases of redfish, averag- 
ing 12 to the case. The fish were taken as follows: From Karluk, 90,000; Waterfalls 
and Slide, 65,000; Little River, 6,000; Uganuk, 1,000, and AUtak, 42,000, The total 
number of redfish used was about 204,000. 

The cannery of Hume Brothers & Hume is the northern one at TTyak Anchorage, 
and was built in the spring of 1897, making a pack the same year. It has a capacity of 
800 cases a day. In 1897 it employed 75 white fishermen, and 32 whites and 60 Chinese 
around the cannery. They used 3 gill nets, 200 fathoms long, 30 meshes deep, 6-inch 
mesh, valued at 65 cents per fathom; 6 drag seines, 200 to 300 fathoms long, 100 to 
125 meshes deep at bunt, valued at $1.75 per fathom. Their vessels were the steamer 
Equator (changed from schooner of same name), 40 tons, crew of 7, valued at $10,000; 
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Uiebiirk Hartie»tor, 716 tons, crew of 12, valaed at $7,500; 2 lighters att350each; 12 
seine bouts at (100 each. The Dumber of fisheriueQ and cannery bands seetus large 
fur a Btuall cannery, but it is the Dumber given by the company. Some of the 
hands from their plaot at Ohiguik may have been brought here and credited in error, 
to both canneries. 

From June 14 to September 15 tbe firm packed l«i9,824 redflsh, making 13,375 
cases, an average of 12.7 Ssh to the case. Of this number 5,000 fish were taken in gill 
nets, and the rest in seines. They were taken at the Waterfalls and Slide, Ugaiiuk, 
Little Biver, Red River, and Ayagulik, all on Kitdiak Island. 

A few amall streams carrying salmon flow into Uyak Bay and its bntuches, but 
uone is known to carry redUefa. 

LARSKN BAY. 

Five miles southeast from Uyak Anchorage is a narrow arm called I^arsen Bay. 

It is 4 miles long, with a genttral oast-northcust and west-southwest direction. Imme- 
diately within the entrance, on tbe 
northern shore, is the site of thecan- 
Dery of the Amtic Packing Com- 
pany, which was built in 1888, and 
operatedinlS38,lS8!>,andl890,but 
which has been closed since the lat- 
terdate. lDl891,undertbeKarluk 
River Fisheries, its quota of fisb 
was packed in the cannery of the 
Kodiak Packing Company at Kar- 
luk. In 1892 it entered tbe pool of 
the Alaska Packing Association, 
and in 1893 it became a member of 
tbe Alaska Packers' Association. 
In 1896 the available machinery 
was removed and atilized in the 
construction of the cannery at 
Ugauuk. All that remains of the 
cannery is a large building used as 
a warehouse, the wharf, and a few 
sheds. A watchman is retained to 
look after the buildings, as the atte 
has not been abandoned. When 
the cannery was operated the fish 
were obtained from Karluk, Little 
River, Waterfalls, and Slide. 
From tlie head of Larsen Bay it is not more than 5 or G miles to Karluk Lake, 

which a party of Ave attempted to reach and failed. 

LITTLE RITEB. 

Little River, one of the fishing stations Juet mentioned, empties into Shelikof 
Straits about a mile to the westward of Cape Ugat. Hume Bros. & Hume and the 
Pacific Steam Whaling Company canneries at Uyak fished here in 1897, and have flsb- 
bonses located on the beach. The formation of the mouth of the river is similnr to 
that at Karluk, but on a smaller scitle. There is a small liigoon formed by a shingle 




Sketch of ViclDity of Little River, 
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ftDil bowldery spit closing up a, valley runuin^ south-southeast and iiortb-iiortlmMt. 
The lagooD is three-fourths uf a mile nnde uloug the sjiit, with oiH-ti water r-xteiMlmg 
three-eighths of a mile from it. The stream flows into the lugoon llirougli nvvrii 
cliaimels, forming a uuinber of graasy islands. Above this the stream llows with little 
current through bottom land having a few patches of alders, which, n mil© froai the 
beach, narrows to one-eigbth of a mile, The bottom of the stream i^ Otie naud am] 
gravel, and the shores are grassy but without beftt^hes. The top of the spit is iilii>«i 
8 feet above the lagoon, and at the eastern end is the outlet, 30 feet wide, imd ratinin^ 
in 11 rapid to the sti-aits. 

roANUK BAY. 

Ugaunk liay is the next to the eastward of Uyak. From the lower end of lU 
western bay three arms make otf, which we have called the northeast, i-'ast, uitd soiilti 
arms, respectively. At the Junction of the east arm with the bjiy, on n sand asil 




Cunnory &t Ugutiak Bay. 
shingle beach on the northern shore, the cannery uf the Alaska Packers' AA>*ociati<iii 
is hicated, and at the head of the arm is the redflsh stream from which it druws itj; 
sapply of salmon. For several years a saltery was operated by Mr. Oliver Soiitb in a 
bight on the southern shore of the east arm, a mile withiu the entrance. This waa 
sold to the Association in 189T, and is now closed. 

The Ugannk cannery of the Alaska Packers' Association was built during tbo 
spring of 1806, on the i>oiQt forming the northern entrance to the east arm. Tbe lual**- 
rial used in its construction was largely from the cannery building of the RuSHiuii 
American Packing Company moved from Afognak, and the machinery is that which 
was available from the canneries of tho Boyal Packing Company at Afoguiik au J the 
Arotio Packing Company at Larsen Bay (Uyak). The capacity of this cannery is 
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1,400 caaes n day. It mode a piick iu 1896, and commencud to pack in 1897, bat was 
closed curly in tlie season on accouut of a failure iu the run of ftsli, and the emidoyees 
were transferred to Karlak, where they assisted in making the pack. This cannery 
is in the Karlak district of tlie Alaska Packers' Associiition. 

In 1896 it employed 20 white flshermeu, 12 wliite cannery- bauds, 16 natives, and 

70 Chinese. It had one trap across the montli of tbe river, valned at ^800; 2 draj; 

seines, eaob 350 fathoms long, 125 mesbes deep, 3-incli mesh, valued at $1.50 per 

fathom. Tbe station was attended by the Karluk stvamer wheti necessary, and the 

transportation was done by Karlak vessels. It 

used S lighters valued at $200 each, 7 scows 

v:iliie<l iit im cHcli. anil ll> dorii-s valued at 920 

In 18!I7 the company employed 20 white ttsber- 
men, and tit the (jauneiy 12 whites and 90 Chinese. 
Two floating traps wore also used (described on 
pafje 150), valued at *1,50U each; also two drag 
Heines, each 350 fathoms long, 125 meshes deep at 
bunt, .l-incb mesb, valued stt *1.50 per fathom; 8 
lighters, valued at $200 catb; 7 scows, valued at 
$0u each, and 10 dories, valued at $20 each. The 
station was at- 
t«nded by the 
Karluk steam- 
er, and the 
transportatioD 
was doue by 
vessels from 
thesame place. 
The com- 
pany packed 
21,005 cases of 
redflsbinl896, 
averaging 10 
to the case, 
from June 10 

Sketch of Ugnnnk Str«aui. to July 26, la 

1897 they packed 2,113 cases of redflsh, averaging 10 to the case, from Jane 10 to 
July 13. As there was a failure in the run, the cannery was closed and tbe force 
moved to Karluk. 

At the time of our visit, August 10 to 14, all gear was store<l and the cannery 
was in charge of a watchman, so we saw none of the fishing. From tbe salmon 
inspector's report for 1895, froii; the accounts of difl'ereut [leople connected with tbe 
fisheries here, and from personal inspection of the ground, the following information 
with reference to these fisheries was obtained : 

In 1896 some of the force from the cannery of tbe Alaska Improvement Company, 
at Karlak, and the fishermen of tbe Uganuk cannery fished these waters. Besides 
using drag seines, tbe former company had a floating trap in tbe east arm, and the 
latter a net barricade almost entirely across the month of the river. 
F.c.it.,iew-ii 
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Tho river at its mouth flows over tidal ilats in au east-and-west direction for a 
distance of 2 miles, having an average width of half a mile. These flats are largely 
uncovered at low water, having two channels through them, one close to the northern 
shore and skirting the native summer village; tbe other, entering near the center of 
the width of tbc arms, turns sharply to the northward around the northern end of a 
large rocky and wooded island, when it turns again to the westward. From the 
northern end of the island a line of piling was driven across the flats and the month 
of the river to the northern shore of the arm, leaving an opening in the low-water 
channel, across which a gill net was stretched. 

The trap dcscribe<l on page 150 was about a mile west from this barricade, leading 
from the northern shore, with the pot in deep water in the arm proper. Captain 
Phillips, of the Kevenue-Guttcr Service, directed this trap to be removed, upon whidi 
the Alaska Improvement Company protested to the Secretary of the TreaBoty, and 
the matter was referred to the Department of Justice. The corresjiondenoe, decision, 
etc., will be found on pages 8 to 10, salmon inspector's report for 1896. 

In 1897 the Alaska Improvement Company replaced the 1896 trap and placed a 
second floating trap, leading from a point near the saltery on the southern shofe. 
This mast have been quite half a mile long, and at the i)oint whei^e it was net mnst 
have extended across the middle of the arm. The two traps undoubtedly commanded 
the arm. Ui>on the sale of the property the traps were turned over to the par- 
chasers. Neither took many fish, and it is not unlikely that the larger trap was 
improperly set; that is, the ]K)t was arrangc<l for fish coming downstream. No traps 
had been used prior to 1896. 

A ])arty of five visited the lake at Uganuk. After a hard walk of five honrSi 
covering a distance of about 12 miles, along sloping mountain sides, over graeqr 
plains, through thickets of cottonwood, alder, and willow, and along beai: trails, th0y 
reached a point on the lake abont a mile within the ontlet, but as the view of the lake 
to the southeast was cnt ofl' by intervening ridges, it was determined to reach the head 
of the lake. After crossing the mountains bordering the southern side of the lake, 
and obtaining a ])hotograpli of the river valley to the east arm, the party followed a 
valley of gradual ascent which carried them to a height of about 1,200 feet above the 
lake, whence the head of the lake and two inflowing streams could be seen. The 
hea<l of the lake was reached after about five hours' walk from the first ix)iut. 

The lake is somewhat crescent-shaped, abont 6 miles long in a northwest and 
southeast direction, and of an average width of about a mile. It lies throu^hont its 
length between two ridge-like mountain masses which reach a height of 2,000 feet 
above its surface. The banks are steep, precipitous in many i)laces, and heavily 
woo<led to a height of 300 to 400 feet. There are numerous shelving beaches of gravel, 
bhu;k sand, and fine slate. The lake has the appearance of being very deep. At the 
southeast end are two inflowing streams about a quailer of a mile apart at the 
mouths; the larger one, flowing from the s<mtheast, is about 40 yards wide, and 
the smaller one, flowing more from the eastward, is {ibout 15 yards wide. From the 
top of the mountain the valley of the larger stream could be plainly seen for a distanee 
of nearly 10 miles, the country, as far as could be seen, in this valley being heavily 
woo<led with larger growth than nearer the coast. 

The bottoms of both inflowing streams are large, with sandy and gravelly beds. 
A number of redfish of a red color were seen in the stream in places where the water 
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flowed gently, and in depths of 2 to 3 feet. In the lake a large number of salmon 
indicated their presence by jumping. At a point about 500 yards within the mouth 
of the intiowing stream from the southeast, it is from 30 to 40 yanls wide, with an 
average depth of 1^ feet and a velocity of 2 to 3 feet per second. 

At the northwest end is the lake outlet, which flows generally with considerable 
velocity through a wide river valley. It is well wooded, having along its banks dense 
thickets of alder and willow interspersed with large cottonwoods. About 4 miles 
from its mouth a photograph was taken; here it is about 50 yards wide, 1^ feet deep, 
and flows with a velocity of 3 feet per second. Its general course is to the northwest, 
and from the lake to the mouth is a distance of about 8 miles. From the mouth the 
river flows into the east arm through a wide tidal basin at low water by two channels 
for a distance of 2 miles. About 3 miles above the mouth it receives a small tribu- 
tary, which is also an outlet to a small lake. 

In 1896 the canneries took 365,850 redfish from around the mouth of the stream. 
In 1897 the fisheries were a complete failure; the stream probably did not yield 
15,000 redfish. The Aleuts say this failure was due to the lack of snow. The redfish 
from Uganuk are highly prized by the canneries, as they are much larger than the 
Karluk fish, running 10 to the case. 

Inaccessibility renders this site unfit for a hatchery. 

I may mention here the large number of bears infesting this region. Along the 
streams their trails cross and recross like the lines on a checkerboard. Half-consumed 
salmon were seen everywhere, and quite fre([ueutly salmon were noticed whose life 
was not yet extinct, having been abandoned by bears that had been alarmed at our 
approach. 

AJOGNAK ISLAND. 

Afognak Island was not visited, because there is no cannery in operation at that 
place now. While it seemed desirable to see the stream, it has been fully described 
in Dr. Bean's report, pp. 185-188 and pp. 207-208, Bulletin ix, 1889, United States 
Fish Commission. I will therefore only refer to it in connection with the brief 
histories of the canneries. 

Afognak is a large island northeast of Kadiak, and separated from it and Rasp- 
berry Island by a narrow strait, which is much obstructed. On the southern side, 
near the western end, is Afognak Bay, which receives the waters of a lake outlet, and 
was once a very good redfish stream. 

Mr. Livingston Stone examined this stream with especial reference to its adapta- 
bility for hatchery purposes, and in accordance with an act of Congress, approved 
March 3, 1891, the President, by proclamation of December 24^ 1892, set aside 
'< Afognak Bay, River, and Lake, with their tributary streams and sources thereof, 
and the lands including the same on said Afognak Island, and within one mile from 
the shores thereof, as a reserve for the purpose of establishing fish-culture stations, 
and for the use of the United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries, the boundary 
lines of which include the head springs of the tributaries above mentioned, and the 
lands the drainage of which is unto the same.'^ 

The stream at Afognak has been much abused by barricades. The Russians 
built a zapor in the river which has been maintained by their descendants, first 
for their own use, and afterwards to supply the cannery. Although the place is 
reserved by the Government, I am told that it is still fished (1897) for cannery pur- 
poses. The value of this stream some years ago was from 10,000 to 15,000 cases a 
vear. Its present value is unknown. 
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Tbe Boyal Packing CompaDy bailt a caunery in 1889 at the head of Afognak Bay. 
on the western side, three-fourths of a mile below the month of the river, and oper- 
ated it in 1880 and 1800. Under the agreement of the Karlnk Biver Fisheries in 1801. 
the quota of fish for this cannery was packed in tbe cannery of the Karluk Packing 
Company at Karluk. It entered the pool of the Alaska Packing Association in 1802, 
and became a member of the Alaska Packers' Association in 1803. It bas not been 
operated since 1800, and it is claimed that the President's proclamation of December 
24y 1802, reserving the stream at Afognak, has caused the cannery to be closed and 
dismantled, in the spring of 1806 the available machinery was moved to Uganuk. 
and in the building are now stored the boats and some gear of this cannery and of 
the Kussian -American. 

The Kussian-American Packing Company was incorporated in Decsember, 188S, 
and in 1880 built a cannery immediately above that of the Boyal, which was operated in 
1880 and 181K>. In 1801, under the agreement of the Karluk Biver Fisheries, its quota 
of fish Wiis ))acked in the cannery of the Alaska Improvement Company at Karluk. 
In 1802 it joined the i)ool of the Alaska Packing Association, and in 1803 it became a 
member of the Alaska Packers' Association. It has not been operated since 1890, and 
it is claimed that the President's proclamation of December 24, 1802, reserving the 
stream at Afognak, has caused the cannery to be closed and dismantled. lu 1895 the 
available machinery was moved to the Ugashik (Sulima) River, in Bering Sea^ on the 
western side of the Alaska Peninsula, and utilized as a part of the macliinery in a 
cannery built at that point by the Alaska Packers' Association, and operated in 1806 
and 1807. In the S]>ringof 1806 the building was taken down and moved to Uganuk, 
and erected there for the cannery built that year by tbe Alaska Packers' Association. 
Nothing remains at Afognak of the Russian-American cannery except tbe boats, 
which are stored in the building of the Royal Packing Company. 

There is a redfish stream on Afognak Island, known as Malinof Biver, which 
emi)tie8 into Malinof Straits near its junction with Shelikof Straits. It has for years 
been heavily barricaded. 

OHIGNIK BAY. 

Chignik liay, on the southern side of the Alaska Peninsula, is 150 miles west- 
southwest from Karluk, the position of one cannery in Anchorage Bay, an arm of the 
main })ay, being in latitude 56^^ 17' north, longitude 158^23' west. This is tbe next 
western locality after Karluk where canneries are now operated, and the westernmost 
outside of Bering Sea. 

The southeast point of Chignik Bay terminates in a higb-turreted or castellated 
point called Tuliumnit Point or Castle Cape, having on its western side a lar^^e arm 
making to the southward, called Castle Bay. Passing this bay and continuing <^long 
tbe southern shore to tbe westward, four headlands are seen forming the terminal 
points of high ridges, and between them are shallow bights and sand beaches. These 
beaches have tbe apx)earance of spits inclosing lagoons or ponds. To the westward 
of tbe fourth ridge, and about 12 miles from Tuliumnit Point, a small, deep bay, 
known as Anchorage Bay, makes in on tbe southern shore. This is i)artially protected 
by a sand-spit, affording good anchorage in deep water for all winds, except from the 
north. Two canneries are located here, and tbe transporting vessels of all the Chi^^nik 
Bay canneries make their anchorage at this x)oint. 
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Continuing to the westward, another shallow bay makes in on the soutnern shore, 
known as Doris Bay, locally called Mud Bay, which has an iudififerent anchorage off its 
mouth. Around the high, round, bold heivd next to the westward is the entrance to 
Ghiguik Lagoon, in the extreme southwest corner of Ghignik Bay. Two canneries 
are located on this lagoon, and at the head is the mouth of the stream, from which 
all the canneries here and in Anchorage Bay draw their supplies of redfish. 

In 1888 the Fishermen's Packing Company of Astoria, Oreg., sent a party to 
Chignik Bay to prospect for fish, and they returned in the fall of that year with 2,160 
barrels of salt salmon. 

The Chignik Bay Company's cannery was built and operated in the spring of 
1889 by the Fishermen's Packing Company of Astoria on the eastern shore of Chignik 
lidgoon, 2^ miles from the entrance. As this cannery is frequently referred to as the 
'< Scandinavian,'' resulting in some confusion, it may be mentioned that prior to the 
building of this cannery the Fishermen's Packing Company purchased the property 
of the Scandinavian Packing Company of Astoria, and also built the cannery of the 
Alaska Packing Company on the Nushagak. 

The Shumagin Packing Company, comi)osed of capitalists from Portland, Oreg., 
built a cannery on Chignik Lagoon in 1889, near that of the Chignik Bay Company, 
and operated it that year, and the same year the Chignik Bay Packing Company, of 
San Francisco, built and operated a cannery near the two just mentioned. Though 
these three canneries were built by different companies, they soon became closely 
allied and finally combined into one organization, so that the history of one is practi- 
cally that of all. The oi)erating agreement of these three canneries was successfully 
carried out in 1890 and 1891. In 1892 they all joined the pool of the Alaska Packing 
Association, and the cannery of the Chignik Bay Company alone operated. In 1893 
they became members of the Aliiska Packers' Association. 

Since 1891 only the Chignik Bay Company's cannery has been operated. The 
Shumagin building has been moved alongside that of the Chignik Bay Company 
and the machinery consolidated, so as to form practically one large cannery, with a 
capacity of 2,G00 cases per day, which is operated, and erroneously called the Chignik 
Bay Packing Company. It is really the Chignik Bay Company, for the cannery of the 
former is in such condition that it can be operated independently on short notice, and 
is held as a reserve. It has a capacity of 1,500 cases a day. 

In 1890 the Chignik Bay Company employed 73 white dshermen ai\d 3 white 
coal-miners; in the cannery were 13 whites and 158 Chinese; 33 natives were kept at 
various employments. The company used 3 gill nets, 150 fathoms long, B^inch mesh, 
valued at 65 cents per fathom; 9 traps, 1,350 feet long, at $1,000 each; 5 drag seines, 
200 fathoms long, 3-inch mesh, 100 meshes deep at bunt, at $1.50 per fathom. 

The vessels and boats were the steamer Afognak, of 38 tons, with a crew of 9, 
and valued at $15,750; the stern-wheel steamer Baby Ruthj of 10 tons, with a crew 
of 3, and valued at $4,500; 7 lighters, valued at $500 each; 10 trap scows, at $200 
each ; 2 pile-drivers, at $G50 each ; 12 seine and gill-net boats, at $125 each. The ship 
Llewellyn J. Morse^ of 1,271 net tons, valued at $25,000, with a crew of fishermen, 
was used as a transport. 

In 1897 the employees consisted of 57 white fishermen, 3 coal-miners, 13 white 
cannery-hands, and 103 Chinese. The fishermen used 3 gill nets, each 150 fathoms 
long, valued at 05 cents per fathom; 10 traps, averaging 1,350 feet long, valued at 
$1,000 each; 5 drag seines, each 200 fathoms long, 3-inch mesh, valued at $1.50 per 
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UUhiHtt. T\m vemteU and boate were the Bteamer A/ognakj of 38 tofu, with a crev of 
Hff and valued at $15,750; the Htem-wbeel steamer iMiy £irtA, of 10 toiift, with a <Tev 
of 3. and valued at $4/iifO; the Kbip LUvrellffn J. Mor$co{ 1^1 net tona, Talaed sit 
t'JTpfitMf^ with a erew of ftHheruien; 8 ligfaterHy valued at $350 eaeh; 10 trap scow^^i 
VM^ ea4*h; 3 pile-^lnverH, at #^70 each; 12 seiue and gill-net boats, at #125 each. 
The following nhowH the |ia(;k of the Chignik Bay Company for 1896 and 1897: 



V 



\t«m 



1W7. 



Aii^^rM^* 



KMlfiib fnm Cbifuik Itey., 

lUtdtiith frttm Kxrlak 

tUtlnttm 

HiiMptiftck* siul doc naluiou . 

lUidliiik 

i'M\vm» 

lluiii|>lMU',k» and 4oie ttaluwa . 



! /^"r^ ttanlMT 
^ ?fr of fiah 



17.4M 

7.3W 

2.9M 

•K76 

9S.X34 

381 



10 
12 
11 



13L4 
11 



Jimtttof packiajr- 



June !• to Aac. S. 

Do. 
Anf. If to Sept. S. 
Aoie-StoSept. 1. 
Jaae 8 to Aujc. S7. 
Anc. 1 to Anc. 27. 
July 31 to Aug. 2S. 



* I'lM-r*- in ti«« r*'<:<fr<l of kfuic imUiuoii tli'Mi^k a fi*»- wfit; pnfbahly packed and eoanied in with tbe roboe». 

Hurne Bfoh. & Hame built a caunery on the eastern side of Anchorage Bay in the 
Npring of 1896, and made a pack that year and in 1897. Its capacity is 800 cases per 
day. In 18^10 they ein]>loyc<l 40 white fishermen, 20 white cannery-hands, 90 Chineise, 
including Ikihh, tester, and cook. Ten gill nets were used, each 200 fiEithoms long, 
Ojl'inch mesh, 40 meshes deep, valued at 75 cents i>er fathom; also 2 traps, 150 and 
200 fathom leails, 40 feet square pots, web 3-inch mesh, valued at $1,200 each; 3 drag ' 
seines, KK) fathoms, 200 fathoms, and 250 fathoms in length, the larger ones 100 
meshes de<;p at bunt, and all valued at $1.50 per fathom. 

The vessels and boats were the steamer Florence llume^ of 8 tons, with a crew of 
2, and valued at $.'{,<K)0; the bark Leouj with a crew of 12, and valued at $7,000; the 
mshooner Equator^ of 09 tons, with a crew of G, and valued at $6,000; 4 trap scows 
at $100 eacih; 1 sail scow at $500; 4 lighters at $350; 10 gilliiet boats at $200 each; 
8 skiffs, eti;., at $25 esich. 

In 1897 the company employed 55 white fishermen, 10 white cannery-hands, and 05 
(yhinese, inc1u<ling boss, tester, and cook. The same equipment was used as in 1890, 
ex<Mq)t 5 traps insteiul of 3, and instead of the bark //eon the bark Ferris S. ThompHon^ 
of 5H net tons, with a crew of 11, and valued at $7,500, was used as a transport. 

The following shows the packs of lluiiie Bros. & Hume's cannery at Ancliorage 
nay for 1890 and 1897: 



Yimr. 



iKtM 



im)7. 



K|HMri«tM. 



I^ilfiHh from Chifniik Day 

HtMltUh from Kiirliik 

<'olllMfH 

HiimpbackH 

ICodfliih 



NumlMT 

of CUiM'H 
JHH'klMl. 



9,343 

8.300 

50 

200 

12.000 



Number 

of flab ]M;r 

caao. 



Date of packing. 



10 



II 
20 
12 



J Olio 18 to Aui;. 25. 

1)0. 

'rhmiiKhout MUUKin. 
July 20 to Aug. 20. 
Juno 12 to Aug. 12. 



In 189(( nearly all the Ohignik Bay fish were taken in seines, and only 3,500 in 
traps. A few king sjilnion wore salted for personal use. 

In 1897 tlio fish were all taken at Ghignik Lagoon or off the entrance, in the pro- 
|N)rti(m of 4 in the gill nets, 2 in traps, and 1 in seines. No other fish were canned, 
smoked, or sailte<l, and none were pureha.se(l. 

The raieitlc StiMun Whaling Company in the spring of 189(i built a cannery on the 
eastern shore of Anchorage Bay, one-fourth of a mile south of the Uume caunery, and 
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made a pack that year aud in 1897. Its capacity is 800 cases per day. In 1896 it 
employed 30 white fishermen, 15 white cannery-hands, aud 58. Chinese. Its nets 
included 5 traps, 40 feet square pots, with leads of 150 to 200 fathoms, valued at $1,100 
each; 2 drag seines, 250 fathoms long, 3inch meshj valued at $1.50 per fathom. The 
vessels and boats employed were the steamer Salmo, of 35 tons, with a crew of 4, and 
valued at $7,000; the bark J. 7). Peters^ which carried the outfit to the station in 
April and called in the fall for the pack; 11 lighters and scows, valued at $50 to $150 
each; 1 pile-driver, valued at $650; 4 seine boats, valued at $60 each; and a number 
of dories, skiffs, etc. 

In 1897 the company employed 60 white fishermen, 15 white cannery-hands, and 
58 Chinese. The remainder of the outfit used is the same as for 1896, except that 8 
traps, instead of 5, were in use, aud 2 pile-drivers instead of 1. 

The following shows the pack of the Anchorage Bay cannery of the Pacific Steam 
Whaling Company for 1896 and 1897 : 



Y«or. 



1896. 



Speciert. 



1897... 



RednHh from Chignik 
Kedfldh fh>in Karlak . 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 

King salmon 

Kmlflsh 



Humpbacks 

CohovH and king 



Number 
of case8 
packed. 

14,000 

4.500 

90 

2,800 

125 

23,500 



500 



Number 

of tiHh 

per case. 

10 
12 

n 

20 

3 

12 



20 



Dutu of packing. 



Remarks. 



June 18 to Aug. 25.. 

do 

July 18 U> Aug. 15 .. 
July 20 to Aug. 20 . . 
Throughout heas<m. 
June 9 to Aug. 15... 



July 20 to Aug. 15 .. 



Taken In traps. 
Do. 
Do. 
Taken in seines. 

Do. 
About 1,500 redflsh from Karluk 
were not in condition for pack- 
ing and were not used. 

A few taken, but not separately 
accounted for. 



The Chinese contract differs slightly according to locality, and more largely 
according to the manner of making the pack. The contract for one cannery was 40 
cents per case for machine-filled cans and 45 cents for hand-filled. The Chinese boss 
was paid $50 a month in addition to his lay, and the tester $50 a month without lay. 
Passage to and from San Francisco was free, but they found their own food and 
bedding, only water and salt being furnished by the vessel. Quarters, fuel, water, 
and salt were furnished at the cannery. In all of the Alaska canneries the Chinese 
contract includes a guaranteed pack — that is, the cannery insures a pack of a certain 
number of cases; if it is not made, the Chinamen are paid the stipulated pack; if the 
pack overruns, they are paid extra at the same rates. 

The contracts with the fishermen difler somewhat at each cannery, but they are 
usually made with the view of getting the largest number of fish and allowing the 
fishermen about $45 a month and board for G or 7 months. At one cannery in Chignik, 
in 189G, fishermen were paid $30 per month and one-fourth of a cent per case and 
board. They worked the vessel to and from the cannery. In 1897 the same cannery 
paid the Scandinavian fishermen the same rates as in 1800, but the Italians received 
$20 per month, $12.50 ])er 1,000 fish, and a per diem allowance of 35 cents per man 
for a ration. The boss fisherman luul an extra $125 for the season. Nearly the same 
rates are made at all the canneries here. 

Nearly all the fish packed in the canneries located on Chignik Bay are taken in 
Chignik Lagoon and the immediate vicinity. In 1890, on account of the very large 
run at Karluk, the canneries there could not handle all the fish taken on the spit — 
that is, they did not have outfit enough — and fish to the amount of about 20,000 cases 
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w^rre j^nt U» tli#- Chij^riik cannerieii: but thi.s wais exceptional, and was stopped by 
order of the Malrnori iri.<<|iect^ir. Oc^rasionally a cannery steamer will viSit tbe streaBS 
^letween Tfilinrnnit Point and Kupreanof Point and secure a load of bampba ckii i 

CHI05IK LAGOOX. 

Chi^nik La^^K^n Ia in the extreme Hjiitliwe.st crimer of Gliignik Bay aad ia joined 
Uf that l#ay l;y an outlet one-fourth of a mile wide. contract«Hl at this iM>int by A Ber- 
row Hand Hpit alx>ut 1 \ miles loii^. which makes directly across from the western shore. 
The main Unly of Uu-, la^o^m is 0^ miles long, with a general southwest direction, and 
at the M^^uthwest end has a narrow extension, 1^ miles long, into which the river floTSu 
Within the spit, at the entrance, it is 1:| miles wide, of>eningont to 1( miles stthe 
Alaska Pa':kers- AssfK:iation canneries, and 1 mile l>eyoud it attains a width of 2 miles. 
Tour miles from the entrance is an island. fi^K^ feet high, which contracts tbe lagom 
on tlie side teazling U) tlie river to tliree fourths of a mile. Southeast flrom tbis island 
are great mud-Hats which are (covered at high water. At a distance of 6^ miles from 
the entnince the lagoon f^>ntracts to one fourth of a mile, and a mile beyond it narrows 
U) ](H) yards. The upper tra]» is hnrated here, and one- fourth of a mile beyond is the 
coal mine. In this locality the water is usually fresh, and the mouth of tbe river is 
pra^itically in the vicinity of the upper trap. 

The lagoon is shallow, the greater ]>art uncovering at low water, exposing^ grmBBj 
Hats, with a chaiHiel running along the eastern side as far as the cannery, iirhere it 
brinks around a grassy middle ground, unites at the island, and continues to tbe river. 
One mile 1m)Iow the island the (channel narrows to 1(K> yards, with a depth at low water 
of 4 fiMit. Above the island the flats are not so much exi)osed, but the channel is 
Hhoaler, 2^ to '^ i'iMtt being the best water through it at low tide. From the cannery 
the channel is buoyed. Bowlders brought down by the ice dot the flats here and there. 

Outside the lag^K)n entrance the main channel is along the eastern shore, carrying 
alKiut '^ fathoms at low water. There is also a narrow, shallow channel outside and 
along tlie spit, carrying 3 feist at low water, which separates the spit from a fan-sbaped 
shoal, \\ miles long, which un<^vers at low water and has a greatest width of three- 
fourths of a mile. At high water a small ])art of this shoal, near the spit, is Jost 
visible. Immediately within the entrance the water is de^]) and the banks are steep. 

CHICmiK KIVKR. 

Ohignik Uiver empties into the arm of the lagoon at its southwest end, and is 
estimat4Ml to be miles in length, with an average width of 100 yards. The bottom 
is rocky and gravelly. High water, neap tides, extends to the coal mine, which is 
practically the mouth of the river, and high-water, spring tides, extends to the first 
lake, afl'(M;ting the lake at the outlet a few inches. The depth in the river is such 
that a boat can as(*end only at high water. At low water the current is very strong^ 
and forms nmny rapids. 

There are two lakes. The iirst is about 10 miles long and of unknown depth. 
The l>anks in ]>l}u;es are precipitous, in others sloping. In the latter localities the 
shore shelf is of suHicient width to permit gill netting, and then drops off suddenly. 
A number of small strciuns enter, but none except the second lake connection is of 
c^Hisiderable size. 

A shallow sliifting arm, from HK) to .UM) yards wide, leads through an extensive 
lN»g at the hea4i of the lake, for a ilist^ince of 10 miles, to a second lake. The bog* is 
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black volcanic mud aud probably the result of filling an old lake bed, which may have 
formed another lake connection in early times. The second lake is nearly of equal 
size with the first, but is shallow, with muddy bottom, the water here inclining to be 
muddy, while the water in the first lake is clear. A large part of the banks are low, 
but there are some bluffs on the northern side which continue some distance. A 
number of small streams enter the lake, and one of considerable size flows in from 
the northwest. 

The redflsh in immense numbers are said to spawn along the shore shelf of the 
first lake and in the mouths of the entering streams. A few redfish and more echoes 
make their way into the second lake. Dog salmon and humpbacks spawn in these 
lakes, but they also enter the small streams that flow into the lagoon. Scolpins, 
perch, and other fresh-water fish occur. In the stream above the traps there are 
no obstructions. Formerly fishing was carried on over the spawning-beds, but this 
method is now abandoned. While all the species of Pacific salmon enter the lagoon 
aud river, yet those other than redfish are so few in number that they are not consid- 
ered in the pack. In relative abundance they stand as follows: Redfish, humpbacks, 
echoes, dog, and king. No steelheads are taken here. 

Chignik River is essentially a rediish stream, and the canneries may be said to 
pack only redfish. Occasionally a few humpbacks are packed, but they are obtained 
principally from streams between Tuliumuit Point and Kupreanof Point. The pack 
of king and cohoes never exceeds a few hundred cases from Chignik River. The few 
that are taken are generally used on the cannery table and the bellies salted for home 
use, while the backs may be piuiked under some different brand. Other fish are taken 
to a small extent. 

The run of redfish commences the first days of June (a few were taken in 1897 for 
local use on May 15), and continues until the last of August. The run is usually con- 
sidered large enough to piick from the middle of June to the middle of August. 
Cohoes run from the middle of July until after the cannery closes; the watchmen say 
until November. Humpbacks run from .July 20 to September 1, aud dog salmon about 
the same time, though both are found scattering throughout the season. The king 
salmon run in very small numbers, and are taken about the same time as the redfish. 

A very small salmon, weighing about 2 (>ounds, is recognized here as a different 
species, and called the Arctic salmon, but it is probably only a small redfish. 

The weighing of 100 redfish from the bin gave the following results: Average 6.24 
pounds, heaviest 10 pounds, lightest 4 pounds; average length 24 inches, largest 28 
inches, smallest 21 inches. The red salmon in 1897 were said to run very small, 12 to 
the case; in 1890 they were larger, about 10 to the case. 

One hundred cohoes were also weighed : Average 6.44 i)ounds, heaviest 10 i)ounds, 
lightest 2i pounds; only one of each of these extremes, and a better range would be 
from 4.J to 9 pounds. Average length 23.3 inches, greatest 28 inches, least 18 inches* 
The cohoes were running very small at the time of our visit, as it was the early part 
of the run, July 29. 

The dog salmon run larger; that is, the average is higher, as there seemed to be 
few small ones. The humpbacks averaged about 3i pounds in weight. The average 
weight of the king salmon at Chignik is unknown, but they were said to run very 
small for that species, though individuals weighing (U) pounds are reported to have 
been taken. 
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The 'fish are taken in traps, seiues, aud gill nets, and transportcil to the canneries 
on large lighters or fish-scows. It is said that the water is too clear for gill nets, and 
in 1897 they were not used by the Alaska Packers' Association or the Pacific Steam 
Whaling Company canneries, yet the riume cannery seems to have been very saccessfal 
with them. Traps are principally nsed here, and form the great bone of contention. 
At the time of our visit, July 29 to August 2, there were five traps outside the 
entrance to the lagoon, two just inside, and sixteen from the island to the head of 
the arm. They usually consist of a x>ot 30 to 40 feet square, with a heart and V-shaped 
leaders from 300 to 1,500 feet long, arranged with the apex up stream. The mesb of 
pots is 3-inch, and of leaders usually 4-inch. They are nowhere placed entirely across 
the main channel in the lagoon, but there are two or three which close up the shallow 
channel along the spit on the outside. In passing up the lagoon it seems almost 






Sa//rro/r 7r^/>, 




Chigiiik Laj^ooii Trap. 

impossible for any fish to reach the river, for it looks as though a forest of traps 
obstructed the whole passage. With two exceptions, one end of the leader is connected 
with the high-water mark on shore. 

The leaders or wings consist of nets hung on the upper side of rows of piles driven 
in a V shape, with a small opening in the upper end. This opening varies from 4lto 8 
feet. The heart is formed by piles driven in an irregular box shai)e, inclosing^ the 
ends of the leaders. The nets are hung on the upstream side and, like those of the ends, 
are made fast at the top only, the bottom being weighted. They reach from above 
high water to the bottom. The pot is above the heart and is a square net bag, hauled 
out to piles at the corners, above and below, by ropes running through blocks. On 
its lower side is the gate, which is the entrance from the heart to the pot. It is a net 
stretched on framework, or having a frame at each end, tlie upper end being much 
smaller than the lower. It is 6 to 10 feet wide at its lower end, 1.J to 2 feet wide at its 
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upper end, depeuding on the size of the trap. The top of the gate varies in its dis- 
tance above low water, as does the bottom at the upper end below low water, dei)end- 
ing on the depth of water at the pot. The trap fishes during ebb tide only, the loose 
bottom allowing it to clear itself of most of the grass during flood tide. The fish are 
taken out just after low water. The upper end of the gate is triced up, one side 
of the pot lowered, and a boat workeil sideways into the pot, the lines holding the 
bottom corners being let go, and the net underrun until the fish are in a small space 
between the boat and the other side of the pot. They are then either scooped out 
with a scoop net having a handle balanced on the gunwale of the boat or are hooked 
out with a short hook on a handle about 2 feet long. If cod, flounders, etc., are 
numerous enough to interfere, they are hooked out; if not, tlie upper end of the net is 
let go and the flood tide clears the pot. Four men are required for each of the larger 
traps. Their princi])al work is to keep the tra])s <as free as i>os8ible from grass and 
to repair breaks in the net caused by the weight collected, as well as to replace piles 
carried away in the deeper water by the strong tide. The traps are taken up after 
the fishing season is over, and changes are constantly made in their size and arrange- 
ment during the fishing season. 

Seines are hauled on the flats southwest of the island, and on the western shore 
opi)osite, where a gill-net crew is also located. The shores are usually rocky or grassy 
flats. The outside beach on tlie spit is fine sand and gravel. 

It is evident to anyone who examines Chignik Lagoon during the packing season 
that the place is overfished. For many years one organization fished here and made 
a pack averaging 61,400 cases, from 1890 to 1896. In the latter year two more 
canneries were built by rival companies, and all expect to make the pack from the 
product of one stream. The result is that all kinds of practices are resorted to, and 
the overtaxed stream must suffer by this excessive fishing. The traps are so close 
together and o<;cupy so much of the channel that they look almost like barricades, 
but the stream is not entirely barricaded, probably because all would not be benefited 
alike. In some instiinces the tunnels or gates of the traps are lifted during the 
weekly close season, and in others they are not. 

liocally it is said that the stream will stand a yearly pack of 100,000 to 150,000 
cases. In my opinion 50,000 cases is all that can be taken here by fair legal fishing. 
In 1896, 87,769 cases were packed; in 1897, 74,159 cases. The 1896 pack, however, 
included about 20,000 caset^ of Karluk fish, and in both years a small pack of hump- 
backs from other localities was made. When the redfish cease to run in suflicient 
numbers for packing, about the middle of August, the Ghignik canneries clean up and 
close for the season. 

OEZBNOY. 

Ill 1889 a cannery, under the title of the Western Alaska Packing (3ompany, was 
built at Orzcnoy. on the western side of Stei>ovak Bay, south side of tlie Alaska 
Peninsula, and packed that year 6,400 cases. In 1890 a pack of 2,198 cases was made. 
As the locality proved unfavorable on account of the scarcity of fish, the cannery was 
dismantled in 1891 and the site abandoned. 

THIN POINT. 

Thin Point is on the southern side of the Alaska Peninsula, near its extreme 
western end. Two canneries were formerly located here, but they have been removed 
and the site is practically abaiidone<l. A saltery was operated at Thin Point for 
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several years, uutil the Thin Point Packing Company was organized by Messrs, Txiuis 
Sloss & Co., of San Francisco, and the cannery was built in 1889. It was operated in 
1889, 1890, and 1891, and was closed after that date. In 1890 the cannery ship Oneida^ 
en route for Thin Point, was lost on the Sannaks in April; there were 77 Chinese on 
board and nearly all perished. A small pack of 2,401 cases was made that year. In 
1892 it entered the pool of the Alaska Packing Association, and in 1893 became a 
member of the Alaska Packers' Association. In 1894 the cannery was moved to the 
Naknek River, Bering Sea, and utilized in the construction of the cannery of the 
Arctic Packing Company. 

The Alaska Packers' Association operated a saltery at Thin Point in 1894, 1895, 
and 1896, but the place is now abandoned. 

The cannery of the Central Alaska Company moved to Thin Point in 1890 from 
Little Kayak Island, and has already been referred to. 

The main stream tished by these canneries is near at hand, on the eastern side of 
the point. There are two lakes near the sea, said to be well adapted for hatchery 
purposes. The stream is very uncertain; some years a large pack can be made from 
it, and then for a number of years the run is small. A person who had operatc^d one 
of the canneries stated that the stream would yield at least 50,000 large redfish, and 
usually a larger number. As the place had been abandoned, it was not visited. 
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BERING SEA DISTRICT. 



The following brief histories and statistics of the Bering Sea canneries have been 
largely furnislieil by the Alaska Packers' Association, time not permitting a visit. 

From the table of percentages of packs for the difterent districts, it will be seen 
that 35.2 per cent of the Alaska pack was made in Bering Sea in 1887. By the 
increase of canneries in other districts in 1888, and the still larger increase in 1889, 
the percentage of pack fell oft* and reache<l its lowest point (13.4 per cent) in 1892. 
From that date the percentage of ptvck has gradually increased until, in 1897, it 
reached 28 per cent of the whole Alaska ])ack, of which over nine-tenths was packed 
by the Alaska Packers' Association, 

All the canneries in Bering Sea sire located on the Nushagak, Kvichak, Nakuek, 
and Ugashik rivers, all emptying into Bristol Bay (see Chart B). 

NUSHAGAK RIVER. 

On the Nushagak there are four canneries, as follows: Arctic Packing Company, 
Kushagak Packing Company, Bristol Bay Canning Company, and Alaska Packing 
Company. There is also a saltery operated by C. E. Whitney & Co., which in 1897 
salted 2,436 barrels, principally redfish. 

In 1883 the schooner Neptunej with a party, prospected for salmon on the Kush- 
agak, and salted a large number. The same year cannery buildings were erected for 
the Arctic Packing Company, which was formed and commenced operations in 1884, 
making a pack of 4()0 eases that year. This was the first cannery oi>erated in Bering 
Sea. It has made a pack every year to date, except in 1892, when it joined the i)ool of 
the Alaska Packing Association and was closed. In 1893 it became a member of the 
Alaska Packers' Association. The cannery is located at Kanulik, on the eastern 
shore, at the mouth of the river, and about 3 miles above Fort Alexander. It has 
a capacity of 2,000 cases a day. 

The Alaska Packing Company built a cannery on the western shore of the Nusha- 
gak, near the mouth, in 188G, and made a pack that year, as it has done every year 
since. It entered tbe pool of the Alaska Piicking Association in 1892, and the Alaska 
Packers' Assoi'iation in 1893. It is located near the village of Kanakanak, and has a 
capacity of 2,000 cases a day. 

The Bristol Bay Canning Company built a cannery immediately above that of the 
Alaska Packing Company in 1886, and operated that year and every year to date. 
It entered the pool of the Alaska Packing Association in 1892, and of the Alaska 
Packers' Association in 1893. It has a capacity of 2,000 cases per day. 

The Nushagak Packing Company built a cannery on the eastern shore of the 
estuary at Nushagak in 1888, at a place called Stugarok, 11 miles below Fort Alex- 
ander. It was operated in 1888, 1889, 1890, and 1891; it was then closed and has not 
been oi)erated since. It joined the pool of the Alaska Packing Association in 1892 
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and became a member of the Alaska Packers' Association In 1893. It is in sach con- 
dition that it can be operated at short notice, and is held as a reserve. Its capacity is 
1,500 cases per day. 

These canneries are all owned and operated by the Alaska Packers' Association, 
and are under one local management. In 1897 they employed 144 white fishermen, 38 
white cannery-hands, 300 Chinese, and 40 natives. Sixty gill nets were used, each 
125 fathoms long by 24 meshes deep; 120 gill nets, each 75 fathoms long by 24 mesben 
deep; 4 traps with 300 feet leaders. 

The following vessels were employed: 



Rig. 


Name. 


Net ton*. 


Crewr. Value. 


Steamer 

Launch...... 


Polar Bear 

Tyone 


29 

6 

5 

5 

1,037 

1,535 

632 


5 
2 
2 
2 
Fishermen. 

(t) 

(?) 


$18,000 

4,500 

3,000 

1,500 

30,000 

Chartered. 

Do. 


Do 


AmvS 


Do 


Cornine 


Ship 


St^rline 


Do 


EcliiMe 


liarkentine . . 
98 boats and 


Willie R. Hume... 


light«r8. 











The following gives the output of the three canneries for 1897: 



Specien. 



Number of ; Number 
flsh. ofcaHes. 



Number 

ofDsh 

per caae. 



Itarrcla 
salted. 



King Halinon. 

Kedflsh 

Cohoeii 

Uum])back8 . 



Total 



18,139 

1,240,080 

150, 0(K) 

35,348 



5,823 
88.791 
10, 119 

3,123 



107,856 




Of the above, the Bristol Bay Canning Company packed 34,117 cases, tbe Alaska 
Packing Company 37,849 cases, and the Arctic Packing Company 35,890 caaes. 

The traps are used in Wood lliver, which empties into the estuary above the 
canneries on the western bank ; the gill nets are used in the estuary where tbe water 
is muddy. No seines are used. 

KVIOHAK RIVER. 

To the eastward of the Nushagak and emptying into the head of Bristol Bay is 
the Kvichak, with one cannery and one saltery. 

*The l*rosi)er Fishing Company established a saltery at tbe mouth of the Kvichak 
in 1894 and operated it that year and the following. It was sold in 1896 to the 
Alaska Packers' Association and closed. 

Under the name of Point Eoberts Packing Comi)any the Alaska Packers' Asso- 
ciation established and operated a saltery at Koggiung on the Kvichak Biver in 1894, 
and built a cannery the following year, utilizing in its construction the available 
machinery from the cannery of the Central Alaska Company at Thin Point. It was 
first operated in 1896, and also packed in 1897. It is said to have a capacity of 2,000 
cases i)er day. In 1897 the company employed 65 white fishermen, 10 white canoery- 
hands, ^150 Chinese, and 25 natives. Twenty-live gill nets were used, each 60 fathoms 
long by 30 meshes deep, and 4 traps, with tlie inside leaders 300 feet long and outside 
leaders 250 feet long. 
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The following vessels were employed : 



Rig. 



Steamer ProHident 



Northern I^ight 
J.W.Clark 



Launch 

Iio...... ........ ...«••■) 

Shin i liobemia 

liark W.W.Case 

32 boat«, lighters, and mcows. 




The following is the pack for 1897: 



Crew. 


Value. 


8 

2 

2 
Fiflhermeu. 
Fithenuon. 


$49,000 

8,000 

2,000 

30,000 

10,000 



Siieries. 



Number 
oftlHh. 



Kin;; salmon 345 

liedfiah I 7(I0,«52 



Number 
of canes 
packed. 



Numl>er 

ofUsh 

per case. , 



126 
53,382 



2.7 
13.7 



I 



liarreln 
salted. 



220 
1,4«0 



NAKNEK BIVER. 

Naknek lliver empties into the upper part of Bristol Bay, about 20 miles below 
Koggiung. There are two canneries at its month. 

The Arctic Packing Company built and oi)erated a saltery at Naknek in 1890 and 
sold it to the Alaska Packers' Association in 1893. The association in 1894 built a 
cannery at the same place, utilizing the machinery of the Thin Point Packing Company 
in its construction. It was operated in 1895, 189G, and 1897, and has a capacity of 
1,800 cases per day. Salmon are also salted here. 

In 1897 the company employed 45 white Ashermen, 10 white cannery-hands, 102 
Chinese, and 10 natives. They used 11 gill nets, each 70 fathoms long by 24 meshes 
deep; 34 gill nets, each 70 fathoms long by 22 meshes deep; 3 traps with leads of 175 
feet. The vessels employed were the launch Ralph X., of 5 tons, with a crew of 2, and 
valued at $4,500; the bark Merom^ of 1,159 net tons, with a crew of fishermen, valued 
at $10,000; the schooner ProftpeVj of 230 net tons, with a crew of fishermen, valued at 
$15,000; also '30 boats and lighters. The bark Merom made one trip on account of 
Karluk. 

The following gives the pack for 1897: 



species. 



NumlH^r ?""?»?5 



of fish. 



King Halnion 902 

Ki'dHsh 1 429.655 



of cases 
packed. 



180 
34,496 



Nnm1»er 

offish 

per case. 



5 
12.4 



In 1890 Mr. L. A. Pederson established and operated a small saltery on the 
northern shore of the Naknek Eiver near its mouth, and in 1894 the Naknek Packing 
Company was incorporated under the laws of the State of California, a cannery being 
built on the site of the saltery. The first pack was made in 1895, and operations were 
continued in 1890 and 1897. Salting is also carried on by this com]>any. In 1897 an 
additional saltery was built on the shore of Bristol Bay about 2 miles above the mouth 
of the Naknek. The cannery has a capacity of 1,500 cases per day. 

In 1897 the company employed 40 white fishermen and salters, 10 white cannery- 
men, 75 Chinese, and about 10 natives. The following was the equipment: 27 gill 
nets, each 100 fathoms long by 20 meshes deep, G^-iuoh mesh, valued at 40 cents 
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per fathom ; 3 gill nets, each 100 fathoms long by 20 meshes deep, S^-inch mesb, valoed 
at 40 cents per fathom; also 2 seines each 00 fathoms long, 100 meshes deep at bont 
and 60 at ends, 3-inch mesh, worth $1.25 per fathom (used to empty trap) ; 1 doable 
trap leading oat 100 fathoms from beach in front of cannery, with two wings from the 
pot, 50 fathoms each in length, one np and the other down stream; width of x>ot, 20 
feet; value, $600. 

The vessels and boats were the laanch Emilia^ of 5 tons, with a crew of 2, and 
valaed at $1,200; the bark B. P. Cheney j of 1,200 tons, with a crew of fisher meu, and 
valued at $14,000; 1 lighter at $700; 6 lighters at $300 each; 1 pile-driver with 
engine valued at $300; 20 double-ended gill-net boats at $90 each. 

In 1896 the company employed 36 white fishermen and salters, 6 white cannery- 
hands, 62 Chinese, and 10 natives. The remaining statistics are about the same as for 
1897, except that the large lighter valued at $700 was new in 1897, and only 16 gill- 
net boats and 22 gill nets were used. The bark Ferris 8. Thompson^ of 514 tons, was 
chartered for transport. 

The pack for 1897 consisted of 216,500 redfish, of which 215,000 were taken in 
gill nets and 1,500 in traps, making 18,000 cases, or 12 fish to the case. 16,000 of these 
fish were taken outside, the remainder in the river. Packing began June 30, and 
finished August 1. At the saltery 501 barrels of redfish were salted, 48 fish to the 
barrel, between July 1 and 14, and 99 barrels at the cannery. 

In 189G 8,600 cases were packed from July 2 to August 2, all redfish, averaging 12 
to the case. 175 barrels of redfish were salted to order. 

The following redfish, running 48 to the barrel of 200 pounds, and all taken in the 
lower Naknek Kiver, have been salted by this company since the station was opened: 
225 barrels in 1890; 450 barrels in 1891; 1,100 barrels in 1892; 2,600 barrels in 1893; 
2,630 barrels in 1894; 200 barrels in 1895. 

EGEGAK FISHING STATION. 

Egegak fishing station, also called Igagik and Ugaguk, is about 34 miles soath 
of Kaknek. In 1895 the Alaska Packers' Association established and oi>erated a 
saltery at the mouth of the river, and have salted there each year since. In 1897 the 
company employed 10 white fishermen. 16 white saltery-hands, and 6 natives. Five 
gill nets were used, each 75 fathoms long by 26 meshes deep, and 2 traps with leads 
of 800 feet. The vessels and boats were the launch Minnie^ of 5 tons, with a crew of 
2, and valued at $1,600, and 9 boats and lighters. The three-mast schooner Premier^ 
of 292 tons, with a crew of fishermen, and valued at $15,000, was used as a transport 

In 1897 this company salted 257 king salmon, making 15 barrels, and 203,458 
redtisb, making 3,574 barrels. 

UGASHIK RIVER. 

Tlie Ugasbik, or Sulima Kiver, as it is sometimes called, is 70 miles soutli of Naknek, 
and is the most southerly station on Bristol Bay. There are two saltexles and two 
canneries on this river. 

The Bering Sea Packing Company, a branch of the Alaska Improvement Com- 
pany, but a separate corporation, built a cannery at Ugasbik in 1891, and operated it 
that year. It was closed in 1892 and in 1893, and operated in 1894, 1895, and 1896. 
It was neither in the pool of the Alaska Packing Association of 1892, nor did it join 
the Alaska Packers' Association in 1893. It was purchased by the latter organization 
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in the spring of 1897 and closed. It has a capacity of 1,200 cases per day, and at 
present is held as a reserve. 

A saltery was established and operated at Ugashik in 1803 by the Alaska Packers' 
Association, and continued as such in 1894 and 1895. In the latter year the associa- 
tion built a cannery, utilizing in its construction the available machinery from the 
cannery of the Russian- American Packing Company at Afognak. It was operated in 
1896 and 1897, and has a capacity of 1,800 cases per day. 

At the Ugashik fishing station in 1897, 59 white fishermen, 9 white cannery- hands, 
102 Chinese, and 24 natives were employed. Twenty-one gill nets were used, each 75 
fathoms long by 24 meshes deep; also, one trap 150 feet inside leader, 80 feet outside 
leader, and 1 trap 250 feet inside leader, 80 feet outside leader. 

The vessels and boats were the steamer Thistle^ of 55 tons, with a crew of 6, and 
valued at $26,000; the launch Cathie if, of 5 tons, with a crew of 2, and valued at 
$2,500; the bark Caryphenej of 771 tons, chartered; also 53 boats and lighters. 

The pack in 1897 consisted of 259 king salmon, making 11 cases (nearly all con- 
sumed fresh) ; 463,698 redflsh, making 38,261 cases, or 12 to the case. 138 barrels were 
salted. 

Mr. C. A. Johnson established a saltery at Ugashik in 1889, and has salted every 
year to date. The names of Korton, Teller & Co., and Metsou & Co. frequently appear 
in connection with this saltery in the lists. They are simply the saltery agents. 

Mr. Charles Nelson established a saltery at Ugashik in 1893, and operated it that 
year and in 1894. In 1895 it was sold to the Alaska Packers' Association and closed. 

TOOIAK AND POBT MOLLEB. 

Togiak is on Togiak Bay, to the westward of Bristol Bay, between Cape Constan- 
tino and Cape Newenham. In 1895 the Alaska Packers' Association established a 
saltery here, which was operated in 1895 and 1896, and then abandoned. 

At Port Moller, on the northern side of the peninsula, in longitude 160^ 40' W., 
Captain Herendeen salted salmon in 1886 or 1887. 

WAGES IN BERING SEA DISTRICT. 

The Chinese and fishermen's contracts for Bering Sea are similar to those referred 
to in other localities. The following for one cannery will give a fair idea of their 
value : 

The Chinese receive free transportation and furnished quairters (without bedding), 
fuel, water, and salt. They are paid 42 cents i>er case. The boss receives $50 x>er 
month in addition to his lay, and the tester receives the same. 

The fishermen receive $25 for working the vessel to the cannery and a like amount 
for taking her back. Two men form a gill-net crew, and the boat is paid 2 cents x>er 
fish. They are furnished everything except clothing, from the time they go on board 
the vessel until discharged. 

Saltery gangs are paid at the rate of $'M) per month and 15 cents a barrel (of 200 
pounds) for the gang collectively. 

The beach gang receives $40 per month per man, and, if detailed for fishing, in 
addition to this pay, receives i cent per fish. A cook and boy are provided to run the 
mess. . 

The natives are paid in various ways, but average from $1, -the lowest, to $1.50 
per day. 

F. C. B.. 188fr-12 
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The Bering Sea seasou is short, and the pack must be made in from three to five 
weeks. The cans are usaally carried to the canneries made up, and wheu the fish are 
running, work is continued day and night. The operations are carried on with no little 
danger. The tide rushes in and out of the head of Bristol Bay with great velocity, 
and in the estuaries bores are formed, which have caused the loss of a number of lives. 
After the pack is completed much difficulty is frequently experienced in loading it ou 
the transporting vessel, on account of the strong currents and bad weather. 

The Albatross visited the Nushagak in 1890, and spent some time there. The four 
canneries were in operation that year, and the Fish Commission report for 1889-1891 
gives considerable information as to the fisheries of the region, on pages 284-287. 
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